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THE PARISTANS. 
INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER. 


Tuzy who chance to have read the ‘Coming Race’ may perhaps 
remember that I, the adventurous discoverer of the land without a 
sm, concluded the sketch of my adventures by a brief reference to 
the malady which, though giving no perceptible notice of its encroach- 
ments, might, in the opinion of my medical attendant, prove suddenly 
fatal. 

[had brought my little book to this somewhat melancholy close a few 
years before the date of its publication, and, in the meanwhile, I was 
induced to transfer my residence to Paris, in order to place myself under 
the care of an English physician, renowned for his successful treatment of 
complaints analogous to my own. 

I was the more readily persuaded to undertake this journey, partly be- 
cause I enjoyed a familiar aquaintance with the eminent physician 
referred to, who had commenced his career and founded his reputation in 
the United States, partly because I had become a solitary man, the ties 
of home broken, and dear friends of mine were domiciled in Paris, with 
whoa I should be sure of tender sympathy and cheerful companionship. 
[had reason to be thankful for this change of residence : the skill of Dr. 
(—— soon restored me to health. Brought much into contact with 
various circles of Parisian society, I became acquainted with the persons, 
and a witness of the events, that form the substance of the tale 1am about 
tosubmit to the public, which has treated my former book with so generous 
a indulgence. Sensitively tenacious of that character for strict and 
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tnalloyed veracity which, I flatter myself, my account of the abodes and 
manners of the Vril-ya has established, I could have wished to preserve 
the following narrative no less jealously guarded than its predecessor from 
the vagaries of fancy. But truth undisguised, never welcome in any 
civilised community above ground, is exposed at this time to especial 
dangers in Paris; and my life would not be worth an hour’s purchase if 
i exhibited her in puris naturalibus to the eyes of a people wholly 
unfamiliarised to a spectacle so indecorous. That care for one’s personal 
safety, which is the first duty of thoughtful man, compels me therefore to 
reconcile the appearance of Ja verité to the bienséances of the polished 
society in which la Liberté admits no opinion not dressed after the last 
fashion. 

Attired as fiction, Truth may be peacefully received ; and, despite the 
necessity thus imposed by prudence, I indulge the modest hope that] 
do not in these pages unfaithfully represent certain prominent types of 
the brilliant population which has invented so many varieties of Koom- 
Posh ;* and even when it appears hopelessly lost in the slough of a Glek- 
Nas, re-emerges fresh and lively as if from an invigorating plunge into 
the Fountain of Youth. O Paris, foyer des idées, et cil du monde !— 
animated contrast to the serene tranquillity of the Vril-ya, which, never- 
theless, thy noisiest philosophers ever pretend to make the goal of their 
desires—of all communities on which shines the sun and descend the rains 
of heaven, fertilising alike wisdom and folly, virtue and vice, in every city 
men have yet built on this earth, mayest thou, O Paris, be the last to 
brave the wands of the Coming Race and be reduced into cinders for the 
sake of the common good ! TIsH. 


Paris, August 28, 1872. 


* Koom-Posh, Glek-Nas. For the derivation of these terms and their metaphorical 
signification, I must refer the reader to the ‘Coming Race,’ chapter xii., on the lan- 
guage of the Vril-ya. To those who have not read or have forgotten that histories! 
composition, it may be convenient to state briefly that Koom-Posh with the Vrilya 
is the name for the government of the many, or the ascendancy of the most ignorant 
or hollow, and may be loosely rendered Hollow-Bosh. When Koom-Posh degenerates 
from popular ignorance into the popular ferocity which precedes its decease, the nam 
for that state of things is Glek-Nas—viz., the universal strife-rot. 
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The Parisians.—Book 


THE PARISIANS. 


BOOK FIRST.—CHAPTER 


Ir was a bright day in the early 
spring of 1869. 

All Paris seemed to have turned 
out to enjoy itself. The Tuileries, 
the Champs Elysées, the Bois de 
Boulogne, swarmed with idlers. <A 
stranger might have wondered where 
Toil was at work, and in what nook 
Poverty lurked concealed. <A mil- 
limaire from the London Exchange, 
as he looked round on the magasins, 
the equipages, the dresses of the wo- 
men; as he inquired the prices in the 
shops and the rent of apartments,— 
might have asked himself, in envious 
wonder, How on earth do those gay 
Parisians live ? What is their for- 
tune? Where does it come from ? 

As the day declined, many of the 
scattered loungers crowded into the 
Boulevards ; the cafés and restaur- 
ants began to light up. 

About this time a young man, 
who might be some five or six and 
twenty, was walking along the 
Boulevard des Italiens, heeding lit- 
tle the throng through which he 
glided his solitary way: there was 
that in his aspect and bearing which 
caught attention. He looked a 
somebody ; but though unmistak- 
ably a Frenchman, not a Parisian. 
His dress was not in the prevailing 
mode,—to a practised eye it betrayed 
the taste and the cut of a provincial 
tailor. His gait was not that of the 
Parisian—less lounging, more state- 
ly; and, unlike the Parisian, he seem- 
ed indifferent to the gaze of others. 

Nevertheless there was about him 
that air of dignity or distinction 
Which those who are reared from 
their cradle in the pride of birth ac- 
quire so unconsciously that it seems 
hereditary and inborn. It must 
also be confessed that the young 


man himself was endowed with a 
considerable share of that nobility 
which Nature capricivusly distributes 
among her favourites, with little re- 
spect for their pedigree and blazon 
—the nobility of form and face. 
He was tal] and well shaped, with 
graceful length of limb and fall of 
shoulders ; his face was handsome, 
of the purest type of French mascu- 
line beauty—the nose inclined to 
be aquiline, and delicately thin, 
with finely-cut open nostrils; the 
complexion clear, the eyes large, of 
a light hazel, with dark lashes, the 
hair of a chestnut brown, with no 
tint of auburn, the beard and mous- 
tache a shade darker, clipped short, 
not disguising the outline of lips, 
which were now compressed, as if 
smiles had of late been unfamiliar 
to them ; yet such compression did 
not seem in harmony with the 
physiognomical character of their 
formation, which was that assigned 
by Lavater to temperaments easily 
moved to gaiety and pleasure. 
Another man, about his own age, 
coming quickly out of one of the 
streets of the Chaussée d’Antin, 
brushed close by the stately pedes- 
trian above described, caught sight 
of his countenance, stopped short, 
and exclaimed, ‘“ Alain!” The 
person thus abruptly accosted turned 
his eye tranquilly on the eager face, of 
which all the lower part was enveloped 
in black beard; and slightly lifting 
his hat, with a gesture of the head 
that implied, “Sir, you are mis- 
taken; I have not the honour to 
know you,” continued his slow in- 
different way. The would-be ac- 
quaintance was not so easily re- 
buffed. ‘* Peste,” said he, between 
his teeth, “I am certainly right. 
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Te is not much altered-—of course 

am; ten years of Paris would 
mprove an orang-outang.” Quick- 
ening his step, and regaining the 
side of the man he had called 
‘¢ Alain,” he said, with a well-bred 
mixture of boldness and courtesy in 
his tone and countenance 

“Ten thousand pardons if I am 
wrong. But surely I accost Alain 
de Kerouec, son of the Marquis de 
Rochebriant.” 

“True, sir; but 

‘‘But you do not remember me, 
your old college friend, Frederic 
Lemercier ?” 

“Ts it possible?” cried Alain, cor- 
dially, and with an animation which 
changed the whole charactcr of his 
countenance. ‘* My dear Frederic, 
my dear friend, this is indeed good 
fortune! So you, too, are at Paris ?”’ 

“Of course; and you? Just 
come, I perceive,’ he added, some- 
what satirically, as, linking his arm 
in his new-found friend’s, he glanced 
at the cut of that friend’s coat-collar. 

**T have been here a fortnight,” 
replied Alain. 

“Hem! I suppose you lodge in the 
old Hotel de Rochebriant. I passed it 
yesterday, admiring its vast facade, 
little thinking you were its inmate.” 

‘““Neither am I; the hotel does 
not belong to me—it was sold some 
years ago by my father.” 

‘‘Indeed! [T hope your father got 
a good price for it; those grand 
hotels have trebled their value 
within the last five years. And 
how is your father? Still the same 
polished grand seigneur? I never 
saw him but once, you know; and 
I shall never forget his smile, style 
grand monargue, when he patted 
me on the head and tipped me ten 
napoleons.” 

“My father is no more,” said 
Alain, gravely ; ‘‘he has been dead 
nearly three years.” 

‘“* Ciel! forgive me, I am greatly 
shocked. Hem! so you are now 
tthe Marquis de Rochebriant, a great 
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’ 
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historical name, worth a large sum 
in the market. Few such names 
left. Superb place your old chateau, 
is it not?” 

‘*A superb place, No—a 
able ruin, Yes!” 

** Ah, a ruin! so much the better. 
All the bankers are mad after ruins 
—so charming an amusement to 
restore them. You will restore 
yours, without doubt. I will intro. 
duce you to such an architect! has 
the moyen dge at his fingers’ ends, 
Dear—but a genius.” 

The young Marquis smiled—for 
since he had found a college friend, 
his face showed that it could smile: 
smiled, but not cheerfully, and an- 
swered— 

“T have no intention to restore 
Rochebriant. The walls are solid; 
they have weathered the storms of 
six centuries ; they will last my time, 
and with me the race perishes.” 

‘*Bah! the race perish, indeed! 
you will marry. Purlez-moi de ¢« 


vener- 


—you could not come to a better 


man. I have a list of all the heir- 
esses at Paris, bound in russia 
leather. You may take your choice 
out of twenty. Ah, if [ were but 
a Rochebriant! It is an infernal 
thing to come into the world a 
Lemercier. I am a democrat, of 
course. A Lemercier would be ina 
false position if he were not. But if 
any one would leave me twenty acres 
of land, with some antique right to 
the De and a title, faith, would not 
I be an aristocrat, and stand up for 
my order? But now we have met, 
pray let us dine together. Ah! no 
doubt you are engaged every day for 
amonth. A Rochebriant just new 
to Paris must be été by all the 
Faubourg.” 

“No,” answered Alain, simply-- 
“T am not engaged; my range of 
acquaintance is more circumscribed 
than you suppose.” 

“So much the better for me. | 
am luckily disengaged to-day, which 
is not often the case, for I am m 
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some request in my own set, though 
it is not that of the Faubourg. 
Where shall we dine? — at the 
Trois Fréres ?” 

“Wherever you please. I know 
no restaurant at Paris except avery 
imnoble one, close by my lodging.” 
~* 4 propos, where do you lodge ?” 

“Rue de Jl Université, Numero 

“ A fine street, but triste. If you 
have no longer your family hotel, 
you have no excuse to linger in that 
museum of mummies, the Faubourg 
St. Germain; you must go into one 
of the new quarters by the Champs 
Elysées. Leave it to me; Ill find 
you a charming apartment. I know 
one to be had a bargain—a bagatelle 
—500 naps a-year. Cost you about 
two or three thousand more to fur- 
nish tolerably, not showily. Leave 
allto me. In three days you shall 
besettled. A propos/horses! You 
must have English ones. How 
many ?—three for the ‘saddle, two 
for your coupé? ll find them for 
you. I will write to London to- 
morrow. eese (Rice) is your man.” 

“Spare yourself that trouble, my 
dear Frederic. I keep no horses 
and no coupé. I shall not change 
my apartment.” As he said this, 
Rochebriant drew himself up some- 
what haughtily. 

“Faith,” thought Lemercier, “is 
it possible that the Marquis is poor ? 
No. I have always heard that the 
Rochebriants were among the great- 
est proprietors in Bretagne. Most 
likely, with all his innocence of the 
Faubourg St. Germain, he knows 
enough of it to be aware that [, 
Frederick Lemercier, am not the man 
to patronise one of its greatest nobles. 
Sacre bleu! if I thought that; if he 
meant to give himself airs to me, 
his old college friend—I would—I 
would call him out.’ 

Just as M. Lemercier had come 
to that bellicose resolution, the 
Marquis said, with a smile which, 
though frank, was not without a 


certain grave melancholy in_ its 
expression, “My dear Frederic, 
pardon me if I seem to receive 
your friendly offers ungraciously. 
But believe that I have reasons 
you will approve for leading at 
Paris a life which you certainly 
will not envy ;” then, evidently de- 
sirous to change the subject, he said 
in a livelier tone, “ But what a mar- 
vellous city this Paris of ours is! 
Remember [ had never seen it before : 
it burst on me like a city in the Ara- 
bian Nights two weeks ago. And 
that which strikes me most—I say 
it with regret and a pang of consci- 
ence—is certainly not the Paris of 
former times, but that Paris which 
M. Buonaparte—I beg pardon, which 
the Emperor—has called up around 
him, and identified forever with his 
reign. It is what is new in Paris 
that strikes and enthrals me. Here 
I see the life of France, and I be- 
long to her tombs !” 

“J don’t quite understand you,” 
said Lemercier. “If you think that 
because your father and grandfather 
were Legitimists, you have not the 
fair field of living ambition open to 
you under the Empire, you never 
were more mistaken. Afoyen dge, 
and even rococo, are all the rage. 
You have no idea how valuable 
your name would be either at the 
Imperial Court or in a Commercial 
Company. But with your fortune 
you are independent of all but 
fashion and the Jockey Club. And 
ad propos of that, pardon me—what 
villain made your coat? — Iet me 
know; I will denounce him to the 
police.” 

Half amused, half amazed, Alain 
Marquis de Rochebriant looked at 
Frederic Lemercier much as a good- 
tempered lion may look upon a 
lively poodle who takes a liberty 
with his mane, and, after a pause, 
he replied curtly, “The clothes I 
wear at Paris were made in Bre- 
tagne ; and if the name of Rochebn- 
ant be of any value at all in Paris, 
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which I doubt, let me trust that dear Alain, there is some of the best 
it will make me acknowledged as_ blood of Europe in the Jockey Club; 
gentilhomme, whatever my taste in they would exclude a plain bourgeois 
a coat, or whatever the doctrines of like me. But it is all the same; 
a club composed—of jockies.” in one respect you are quite 

‘Ha, ha!” cried Lemercier, free- right. Walk in a blouse if you 
ing himself from the arm of his please you are still Rochebriant 
friend, and laughing the more irre- — you would only be called ee. 
sistibly as he encountered the grave centric. Alas! I am_ obliged to 
look of the Marquis. “Pardon send to London for my pantaloons; 
me—I can’t help it—the Jockey that comes of being a Lemercier, 
Club — composed of jockeys! —it But here we are in the Palais 
is too much!—the best joke! My Royal.” 


CHAPTER II. 


The salons of the Trois Freres denly, “there comes a man you 
were crowded —our friends found should know, mon cher. He will tell 
a table with some little difficulty. you how to place your money —a 
Lemercier proposed a private cabinet, rising man—a coming man—a future 
which, for some reason known to minister. Ah! don-jour, Duplessis, 
himself, the Marquis declined. bon-jour,” kissing his hand to a 

Lemercier spontaneously and un- gentleman who had just entered, and 
requested ordered the dinner and was looking about him for a seat. 
the wines. He was evidently well and _ favor- 

While waiting for their oysters, ably known at the Trois Fréres 
with which, when in season, French The waiters had flocked round him, 
bon-vivants usually commence their and were pointing to q table by the 
dinner, Lemercier looked round the window, which a saturnine English- 
salon with that air of inimitable, man, who had dined off a beef-steak 
scrutinising, superb impertinence and potatoes, was about to vacate. 
which distinguishes the Parisian Mons. Duplessis, having first as- 
dandy. Some of the ladies returned sured himself, like a prudent man, 
his glance coquettishly, for Le- that his table was secure, having 
mercier was beau gurcon; others ordered his oysters, his chablis, and 
turned aside indignantly and mut- his potage d la bisque, now paced 
tered something to the gentlemen calmly and slowly across the salon, 
dining with them. The said gentle- and halted before Lemercier. 
men, when old, shook their heads, Here let me pause for a moment, 
and continued to eat unmoved; and give the reader a rapid sketch 
when young, turned briskly round, of the two Parisians. 
and looked at first fiercely at M. Frederic Lemercier is dressed, 
Lemercier, but, encountering his somewhat too showily, in the ex- 
eye through the glass which he had treme of the prevalent fashion. He 
screwed into its socket — noticing wears a superb pin in his cravat—a 
the hardihood of his countenance pin worth 2000 francs; he wears 
and the squareness of his shoulders rings on his fingers, breloques to his 
—even they turned back to the watch-chain. He has a warm 
tables, shook their heads, and con- though dark complexion, thick 
tinued to eat unmoved, just like the black eyebrows, full lips, a nose 
old ones. somewhat turned up, but not small, 

“Ah!” cried Lemercier, sud- very fine large dark eyes, a bold, 
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open, somewhat impertinent expres- 
sion of countenance—withal decid- 
edly handsome, thanks to colouring, 
routh, and vivacity of ‘ regard.’ 
“Lucien Duplessis, bending over 
the table, glancing first with curi- 
osity at the Marquis de Rochebriant, 
who leans his cheek on his hand 
and seems not to notice him, then 
concentrating his attention on Fred- 
eric Lemercier, who sits square 
with his hands clasped—Lucien 
Duplessis is somewhere between 
forty and fifty, rather below the 
middle height, slender but not 
slight—what in English phrase is 
called ‘wiry.’ He is dressed with 
extreme simplicity : black frock-coat 
buttoned up; black cravat worn 
higher than men who follow the 
fashions wear their neckcloths 
nowadays; a hawk’s eye and a 
hawk’s beak ; hair of a dull brown, 
very short, and wholly without curl ; 
his cheeks thin and smoothly shaven, 
but he wears a moustache and im- 
perial, plagiarised from those of his 
sovereign, and, like all plagiarisms, 
carrying the borrowed beauty to 
extremes, so that the points of mous- 
tache and imperial, sfiffened and 
sharpened by cosmetics which must 
have been composed of iron, looked 
like three long stings guarding lip 
and jaw from invasion ; a pale olive- 
brown complexion; eyes small, 
deep-sunk, calm, piercing ; his expres- 
sion of face at first glance not strik- 
ing, except for quiet immovability. 
Observed more heedfully, the expres- 
sion was keenly intellectual—deter- 
mined about the lips, calculating 
about the brows: altogether the face 
of no ordinary man, and one not, 
perhaps, without fine and high 
qualities, concealed from the general 
gaze by habitual reserve, but justi- 
fying the confidence of those whom 
he admitted into his intimacy. 

“Ah, mon cher,” said Lemercier, 
“you promised to call on me yester- 
day at two o'clock. I waited in for 
you half an hour; you never came.” 
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“No; I went first to the Bourse. 
The shares in that Company we 
spoke of have fallen; they will fall 
much lower—foolish to buy in yet; 
so the object of my calling on you 
was over. I took it for granted you 
would not wait if I failed my ap- 
pointment. Do you go to the opera 
to-night ?” 

“] think not — nothing worth 
going for; besides, I have found an 
old friend, to whom I consecrate 
this evening. Let me_ introduce 
you to the Marquis de Rochebriant. 
Alain, M. Duplessis.” 

The two gentlemen bowed. 

‘‘T had the honour to be knowa 
to Monsieur your father,” said Du- 
plessis. 

“Indeed,” returned Rochebriant. 
“He had not visited Paris for many 
years before he died.” 

“Tt was in London I met him, 
at the house of the Russian Prin- 
cess C——.” 

The Marquis coloured high, in- 
clined his head gravely, and made 
no reply. Here the waiter brought 


the oysters and the chablis, and 


Duplessis retired to his own table. 

“That is the most extraordinary 
man,” said Frederic, as he squeezed 
the lemon over his oysters, “and 
very much to be admired.” 

““How so! I see nothing at least 
to admire in his face,” said the Mar- 
quis, with the bluntness of a pro- 
vincial. 

“His face. Ah! you are a 
Legitimist—party prejudice. He 
dresses his face after the Emperor ; 
in itself a very clever face, surely.” 

“Perhaps, but not an amiable 
one. He looks like a bird of prey.” 

“ All clever men are birds of 
prey. The eagles are the heroes, 
and the owls the sages. Duplessis 
is not an eagle nor an owl. I should 
rather call him a falcon, except that I 
would not attempt to hoodwink him.” 

“Call him what you will,” said 
the Marquis, indifferently; “M. 
Duplessis can be nothing to me.” 
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“Tm not so sure of that,” an- 
swered Frederic, somewhat nettled 
by the phlegm with which the Pro- 
vincial regarded the pretensions of 
the Parisian. ‘‘Duplessis, I repeat 
it, is anextraordinary man. Though 
untitled, he descends from your old 
aristocracy ; in fact, I believe, as his 
name shows, from the same stem as 
the Richelieus. His father was a 
great scholar, and I believe he has 
read much himself. Might have 
taken to literature or the bar, but 
his parents died fearfully poor; and 
some distant relations in commerce 
took charge of him, and devoted his 
talents to the Bourse. Seven years 
ago he lived in a single chamber, 
au quatriéme, near the Luxembourg. 
He has now a hotel, not large but 
charming, in the Cha imps Ely sées 
worth at least 600,000 francs. Nor 
has he made his own fortune alone, 
but that of many others; some of 
birth as high as your own. He has 
the genius of riches, and knocks off 
a million as a poet does an ode, 
by the force of inspiration. He is 
hand-in-glove with the Ministers, 
and has been invited to Compiégne 
by the Emperor. You will find 
him very useful.” 

Alain made a slight movement of 
incredulous dissent, and changed 
the conversation to reminiscences of 
old schoolboy days. 

The dinner at length came to a 
close. Frederic rang for the bill— 
glanced over it. ‘‘ Fifty-nine francs,” 
said he, carelessly flinging down his 
napoleon and a half. The Marquis 
silently drew forth his purse and 
extracted the same sum. 

When they were out of the 
restaurant, Frederic proposed ad- 
journing to his own rooms. “TI can 
promise you an excellent cigar, one 
of a box given to me by an invalu- 
able young Spaniard attached to the 
Embassy here. Such cigars are not 
to be had at Paris for money, nor 
even for love, seeing that women, 
however devoted and generous, never 
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offer you anything better than 4 
are only to 
Friendship 


cigarette. Such cigars 
be had for friendship. 
is a jewel.” 

““T never smoke,” answered the 
Marquis, “but I shall be charmed 
to come to your rooms; only don't 
let me encroach on your wood: -nature, 
Doubtless you have engagements for 
the evening.” 

‘‘None till eleven o'clock, when 
I have promised to go to a soirée to 
which I do not offer to take you; 
for it is one of those Bohemian 
entertainments at which it would 
do you harm in the Faubourg to 
assist—at least until you have made 
good your position. Let me see, is 
not the Duchesse de Tarascon a 
relation of yours?” 

“Yes; my poor mot 
cousin. 

“{ congratulate you. TZrés grand: 
dame. She will launch you in puro 
celo, as Juno might have launched 
one of her young peacocks.” 

“There has been no acquaintance 
between our houses,” returned the 
Marquis, dryly, “since the meésalli- 
ance of her second nuptials.” 

“ Mésalliance! second nuptials! 
Her second husband was the Duke 
de Tarascon.” 

“A duke of the First Empire— 
the grandson of a butcher.” 

“Diable ! you are a severe gene- 
alogist, Monsieur le Marquis. How 
can you consent to walk arm-in-arm 
with me, whose great-grandfather 
supplied ‘bread to the same army, 
to which the Duke de Tarascon's 
grandfather furnished the meat” 

“My dear Frederic, we two have 
an equal pedigree, for our friendship 
dates from the same hour. I do not 
blame the Duchesse de Taras 
con, for marrying the grandson of a 
butcher, but for marrying the son of 
a man made duke by an usurpet. 
She abandoned the faith of he 
house and the cause of her sove 
reign. Therefore her marriage is4 
blot on our scutcheon.” 


her’s 
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Frederic raised his eyebrows, but 
had the tact to pursue the subject 
no further. He who interferes in 
the quarrels of relations must pass 
through life without a friend. 

The young men now arrived at 
Lemercier’s apartment, an entresol 
jooking on the Boulevard des Ita- 
liens, consisting of more rooms than 
a bachelor generally requires; and 
though low-pitched, of good dimen- 
sions, decorated and furnished with 
a luxury which really astonished the 
provincial, though, with the high- 
bred pride of an Oriental, he sup- 
pressed every sign of surprise. 

Florentine cabinets freshly re- 
touched by the exquisite skill of 
Mombro, costly specimens of old 
Stvres and Limoges; pictures and 
bronzes and marble statuettes—all 
well chosen and of great price, re- 
flected from mirrors in Venetian 
frames—made a coup d’ewil very 
favourable to that respect which the 
human mind pays to the evidences 
of money. Nor was comfort less 
studied than splendour. Thick car- 
pets covered the floors, doubled 
and quilted portiéres excluded all 
draughts from chinks in the doors. 
Having allowed his friend a few 
minutes to contemplate and admire 
the salle d manger and salon which 
constituted his more state apart- 
ments, Frederic then conducted him 
into a small cabinet, fitted up 
with scarlet cloth and gold fringes, 
whereon were artistically arranged 
trophies of Eastern weapons and 
Turkish pipes with amber mouth- 
pieces. 

There placing the Marquis at 
ease on a divan, and flinging him- 
self on another, the Parisian exqui- 
site ordered a valet, well dressed as 
himself, to bring coffee and liqueurs ; 
and after vainly pressing one of his 
matchless cigars on his friend, in- 
dulged in his own Regalia. 

“They are ten years old,” said 
Frederic, with a tone of compassion 
at Alain’s self-inflicted loss—“ ten 


years old. Born therefore about 
the year in which we two parted.” 

‘“When you were so hastily sum- 
moned from college,” said the Mar 
quis, “‘ by the news of your father’s 
illness. We expected you back in 
vain. Have you been at Paris ever 
since ?” 

“Ever since; my poor father 
died of that illness. His fortune 
proved much larger than was sus- 
pected—my share amounted to an 
income from investments in stocks, 
houses, &c., to upwards of 60,000 
francs a-year; and as I wanted six 
years to my majority, of course the 
capital on attaining my majority 
would be increased by accumulation. 
My mother desired to keep me near 
her; my uncle, who was joint guar- 
dian with her, looked with disdain 
on our poor little provincial cottage ; 
so promising an heir should acquire 
his finishing education under mas- 
ters at Paris. Long before I was 
of age, I was initiated into politer 
mysteries of our capital than those 
celebrated by Eugene Sue. When 
I took possession of my fortune five 
years ago, I was considered a Croe- 
sus; and really for that patriarchal 
time 1 was wealthy. Now, alas! 
my accumulations have vanished 
in my outfit; and 60,000 francs 
a-year is the least a Parisian can 
live upon. It is not only that 
all prices have fabulously increased, 
but that the dearer things become, 
the better people live. When 
I first came out, the world specu- 
lated upon me; now, in order to 
keep my standing, I am forced to 
speculate on the world. Hitherto 
I have not lost; Duplessis let me 
into a few good things this year, 
worth 100,000 francs or so. Cro- 
sus consulted the Delphic Oracle. 
Duplessis was not alive in the time 
of Croesus, or Croesus would have 
consulted Duplessis.” 

Here there was a ring at the 
outer door of the apartment, and in 
another minute the valet ushered in 
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a gentleman somewhere about the 
age of thirty, of prepossessing coun- 
tenance, and with the indefinable 
air of good-breeding and wsage du 
monde. Frederic started up to 
greet cordially the new-comer, and 
introduced him to the Marquis under 
the name of “ Sare Grarm-Varn.” 

“Decidedly,” said the visitor, as 
he took off his paletot and seated 
himself beside the Marquis—‘ de- 
cidedly, my dear Lemercier,” said 
he, in very correct French, and with 
the true Parisian accent and intona- 
tion. ‘‘ You Frenchmen merit that 
praise for polished ignorance of the 
language of barbarians which a dis- 
tinguished historian bestows on the 
ancient Romans. Permit me, Mar- 
quis, to submit to you the considera- 
tion whether Grarm Varn is a fair 
rendering of my name as truthfully 
printed on this card.” 

The inscription on the card, thus 
drawn from its case and placed in 
Alain’s hand, was— 

Mr. GRAHAM VANE, 
No. — Rue D’ Anjou. 


The Marquis gazed at it as he might 
on a hieroglyphic, and passed it on 
to Lemercier in discreet silence. 

That gentleman made another at- 
tempt at the barbarian appellation. 

““¢Grir—him Varne. C’est ca! 
I triumph! all difficulties yield to 
French energy.” 

Here the coffee and liqueurs were 
served; and after a short pause the 
Englishman, who had very quietly 
been observing the silent Marquis, 
turned to him and said: “ Monsieur 
le Marquis, 1 presume it was your 
father whom I remember as an ac- 
quaintance of my own father at Ems. 
It is many years ago; I was but a 
child. The Count de Chambord was 
then at that enervating little spa for 
the benefit of the Countess’s health. 
If our friend Lemercier does not 
mangle your name as he does mine, 
I understand him to say that you 
are the Marquis de Rochebriant.” 


“That is my name: it pleases me 
to hear that my father was among 
those who flocked to Ems to do 
homage to the royal personage who 
deigns to assume the title of Count 
de Chambord.” 

_‘‘ My own ancestors clung to the 
descendants of James II. till their 
claims were buried in the grave of 
the last Stuart; and I honour the 
gallant men who, like your father, 
revere in an exile the heir to their 
ancient kings.” 

The Englishman said this with 
grace and feeling; the Marquis’s 
heart warmed to him at once. 

“The first loyal gentilhomme | 
have met at Paris,” thought the Le- 
gitimist; ‘‘and, oh, shame! not a 
Frenchman !” 

Graham Vane, now stretching 
himself and accepting the cigar 
which Lemercier offered him, said to 
that gentleman: ‘ You who know 
your Paris by heart—everybody and 
everything therein worth the know- 
ing, with many bodies and many 
things that are not worth it—can you 
inform me who and what is a certain 
lady who every fine day may be seen 
walking in a quiet spot at the out- 
skirts of the Bois de Boulogne, not 
far from the Baron de Rothschild’s 
villa? The said lady arrives at this 
selected spot in a dark-blue coupé 
without armorial bearings, punc- 
tually at the hour of three. She 
wears always the same dress, a kind 
of grey pearl-coloured silk, with a 
cachemire shawl. In age she may 
be somewhat about twenty—a year 
or so more or less—and has a face 
as haunting as a Medusa’s; not, how- 
ever, a face to turn a man into a stone, 
but rather of the two turn a stone 
into aman. A clear paleness, with 
a bloom like an alabaster lamp with 
the light flashing through. I bor 
row that illustration from Sare Scott, 
who applied it to Milor Bee-ron.” 

“T have not seen the lady you 
describe,” answered Lemercier, feel- 
ing humiliated by the avowal; “i 
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fact, [have not been in that seques- 
tered part of the Bois for months ; 
but I will go to-morrow: three 
o'clock you say—leave it to me; to- 
morrow evening, if she is a Paris- 
jenne, you she all know all about her. 
But, mon cher, you are not of a 
jealous tempe rament to confide your 
discovery to another.’ 

“Ves, I am of a very jealous 
temperament,” replied the English- 
man; “but jealousy comes after 
love, and not before it. Iam not in 
love; lam only haunted. To-morrow 
evening, then, shall we dine at 
Philippe’s, seven o’clock ?” 

“With all my heart,” said Le- 
mercier ; “‘and you too, Alain.” 

“Thank you, no,” said the Mar- 
quis, briefly ; and he rose, drew on 
his gloves, and took up his hat. 

At these signals of departure, the 
Englishman, who did not want tact 
nor delicacy, thought that he had 
made himself de trop in the téte-d- 
tite of two friends of the same age 
and nation; and, catching up his 
paletot, said hastily, ‘‘ No, Marquis, 
do not go yet, and leave our host 
in solitude; for I have an engage- 
ment which presses, and only 
looked in at Lemercier’s for a mo- 
ment, seeing the light at his windows. 
Permit me to hope that our acquaint- 
ance will not drop, and inform me 
where I may have the honour to 
call on you.” 

“Nay,” said the Marquis; “I 
claim the right of a native to pay 
uy respects first to the foreigner who 

isits our capital, and,” he added in 
a lower tone, “who speaks 80 nobly 
of those who revere its exiles. 

The Englishman saluted, and 
walked slowly towards the door ; 
buton reaching the threshold turned 
back and made a sign to Lemercier, 
unperceived by Alain. 

Frederic understood the sign, and 
followed Graham Vane into the 
adjoining room, closing the door as 
he Passed. 

“My dear Lemercier, of course 


I should not have intruded on you 
at this hour on a mere visit of 
ceremony. I called to say that the 
Mademoiselle Duval whose address 
you sent me is not the right one— 
not the lady whom, knowing your 
wide range of acquaintance, I asked 
you to aid me in finding out.” 

““Not the right Duval? Diable / 
she answered your description ex- 
actly.” 

“* Not at all.” 

* You said she was very pretty 
and young—under twenty.” 

“You forgot that I said she 
deserved that description twenty- 
one years ago.” 

‘** Ah, so you did; but some ladies 
are always young. ‘ Age,’ says a wit 
in the Figaro, ‘is a river which the 
women compel to reascend to its 
source when it has flowed onward 
more than twenty years.’ Never 
mind — soyee tranguille—I_ will 
find your Duval yet if she is to be 
found. But why could not the 
friend who commissioned you to 
inquire choose a name less common ? 
Duval! every street in Paris has a 
shop-door over which is inscribed 
the name of Duval.” 

** Quite true, there is the difficulty ; 
however, my dear Lemercier, pray 
continue to look out for a Louise 
Duval who was young and pretty 
twenty-one years ago—this search 
ought to interest me more than that 
which I intrusted to you to-night, 
respecting the pearly-robed lady: 
for in the last I but gratify my 
own whim; in the first I discharge 
a promise to a friend. You, so 
perfect a Frenchman, know the dif- 
ference; honour is engaged to the 
first. Be sure you let me know 
if you find any other Madame cr 
Mademoiselle Duval; and of course 
you remember your promise not to 
mention to any one the commission 
of inquiry you so kindly undertake. 
I congratulale you on your friend- 
ship for M. de Rochebriant. What 
a noble countenance and manner !” 
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Lemercier returned to the Mar- he sprang up, embraced his friend 
quis. ‘Sucha pity you can’t dine well-nigh sobbing, and exclaimed, 
with us to-morrow. I fear youmade ‘ Zant mieux pour moi! You must 
but a poor dinner to-day. But it is take your lodging with me. I have 
always better to arrange the menu be- a charming bedroom to spare, 
forehand. I will send to Phillipe’s Don’t say no. It will raise my 
to-morrow. Do not be afraid.” own position to say I and Roche. 

The Marquis paused a moment, briant keep house together, [t 
and on his young face a proud must beso. Come here to-morroy, 
struggle was visible. At last he As for not having a career—bah! | 
said, bluntly and manfully— and Duplessis will settle that. Yoy 

‘“My dear Frederic, your world shall be a millionaire in two years, 
and mine are not and cannot be the Meanwhile We will join capitals: | 
same. Why should I be ashamed my paltry notes, you your grand 
to own to my old schoolfellow that name. Settled!” 

[ am poor—very poor; that the “My dear, dear Frederic,” said 
dinner I have shared with you to- the young noble, deeply affected, 
day is to me a criminal extrava- ‘on reflection you will see what 
gance? I lodgeinasingle chamber you propose is impossible. Poor 
on the fourth storey; I dine off a I may be without dishonour; live 
single plat at a small restaurateur’s ; at another man’s cost [ -cannoi 
the utmost income I can allow to do without baseness. It does noi 
myself does not exceed 5000 francs require to be gentilhomme to feel 
a-year: my fortunes] cannot hope that: it is enough to be a French. 
much to improve. In his own man. Come and see me when you 
country Alain de Rochebriant has can spare the time. There is my 
no career.” address. You are the only man in 

Lemercier was so astonished by Paris to whom I shall be at home. 
this confession that he remained for Au revoir.” And breaking away 
some moments silent, eyes and from Lemercier’s clasp, the Marquis 
mouth both wide open; at length hurried off. 


CHAPTER ITI, 


Alain reached the house in which by a needy student or a virtuous 
he lodged. Externally a fine house, grisette. But there was to him 
it had been the hotel of a great a charm in that old hotel, and the 
family in the old régime. On the richest locataire therein was bot 
first floor were still superb apart- treated with a respect so ceremonious 
ments, with ceilings painted by as that which attended the lodger 
Le Brun, with walls on which the on the fourth storey. The porter 
thick silks still seemed fresh. and his wife were Bretons; they 
These rooms were occupied by a came from the village of Roche- 
rich agent de change; but, like all briant; they had known Alains 
such ancient’ palaces, the upper parents in their young days; it was 
storeys were wretchedly defective their kinsman who bad _recom- 
even in the comforts which poor mended him to the hotel which 
men demand nowadays: a back they served; so, when he paused at 
staircase, narrow, dirty, never the lodge for his key, which he had 
lighted, dark as Erebus, led to the left there, the porter’s wife was 1 
room occupied by the Marquis, wating for his return, and _ insisted 
which might be naturally occupied on lighting him up-stairs and seeilz 
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to his fire, for after a warm day the 
night had turned to that sharp 
biting cold which is more trying in 
Paris than even in London. 

The old woman, running up the 
stairs before him, opened the door 
of his room, and busied herself 
at the fire. “Gently, my good 
Martha,” said he, ‘that log suf- 
tices. I have been extravagant to- 
day, and must pinch for it. 

“Vf. le Marquis jests,” 
old woman, laughing. 

“No, Martha; I am serious. I 
have sinned, but I shall reform. 
Entre nous, my dear friend, Paris is 
very dear when one sets one’s foot 
out of doors: I must soon go back 
to Rochebriant.” 

“When M. le Marquis goes back 
to Rochebriant he must take with 
him a Madame la Marquise—some 
pretty angel with a suitable dot.” 

“A dot suitable to the ruins of 
Rochebriant would not suffice to 
repair them, Martha: give me my 
dressing-zown, and good-night.” 

“Bon repos, uM. il Marquis ! 
beaux réves, et bel avenir.” 

“ Bel re /” murmured the 
young man bitterly, leaning his 
cheek on his hand; ‘what fortune 
fairer than the present can be mine? 
yet inaction in youth is more keenly 
felt than in age. How lightly I 
should endure poverty if it brought 
poverty’s ennobling companion, 
Labour—denied to me! Well, 
well; IT must go back to the old 
rock: on this ocean there is no sail, 
not even an oar, for me.”’ 

Alain de Rochebriant had not 
been reared to the expectation of 
poverty. The only son of a father 
whose estates were large beyond 
those of most nobles in modern 
France, his destined heritage seem- 
ed not unsuitable to his illustrious 
birth. Educated at a provincial aca- 
demy, he had been removed at the age 
of sixteen to Rochebriant, and lived 
there simply and lonelily enough, 
but still in a sort of feudal state, 


said the 


with an aunt, an elder and un- 
married sister to his father. 

His father he never saw _ but 
twice after leaving college. That 
brilliant seigneur visited France but 
rarely, for very brief intervals, 
residing wholly abroad. To him 
went all the revenues of Roche- 
briant save what sufficed for the 
ménage of his son and his sister. 
It was the cherished belief of these 
two loyal natures that the Marquis 
secretly devoted his fortune to the 
cause of the Bourbons—how, they 
knew not, though they often amused 
themselves by conjecturing; and 
the young man, as he grew up, 
nursed the hope that he should soon 
hear that the descendant of Henri 
Quatre had crossed the frontier on 
a white charger and hoisted the old 
gonfalon with its fleur de lis. Then, 
indeed, his own career would be open- 
ed, and the sword of the Kerouecs 
drawn from its sheath. Day after 
day he expected to hear of revolts, 
of which his noble father was doubt- 
less the soul. But the Marquis, 
though a sincere Legitimist, was by 
no means an enthus iastic fanatic. 
He was simply a very proud, a very 
polished, a very luxurious, and, 
though not without the kindliness 
and generosity which were com- 
mon attributes of the old French 
noblesse, a very selfish grand seign- 
eur. 

Losing his wife (who died the 
first year of marriage in giving birth 
to Alain) while he was yet very 
young, he had lived a frank libertine 
life until he fell submissive under 
the despotic yoke of a Russian 
Princess, who, for some mysterious 
reason, never visited her own country 
and obstinately refused to reside in 
France. She was fond of travel, 
and moved yearly from London to 
Naples, Naples to Vienna, Berlin, 
Madrid, Seville, Carlsbad, Baden- 
Baden—anywhere for caprice or 
change, except Paris. This fair 
wanderer succeeded in chaining to 
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herself the heart and the steps of 
the Marquis de Rochebriant. 

She was very rich ; she lived semi- 
royally. Hers was just the house 
in which it suited the Marquis to 
be the enfant gdété. I suspect that, 
cat-like, his attachment was rather 
to the house than to the person of 
his mistress. Not that he was 
domiciled with the Princess; that 
would have been somewhat too 
much against the proprieties, greatly 
too much against the Marquis’s no- 
tions of his own dignity. He had 
his own carriage, his own apart- 
ments, his own suite, as became so 
grand a seigneur, and the lover of 
so grand a dame. His estates, mort- 
gaged before he came to them, yield- 
ed no income sufficient for his 
wants; he mortgaged deeper and 
deeper, year after year, till he could 
mortgage them no more. He sold 
his hotel at Paris—he accepted with- 
out scruple his sister’s fortune—he 
borrowed with equal sang froid the 
two hundred thousand franes which 
his son on coming of age inherited 
from his mother. Alain yielded 
that fortune to him without a mur- 
mur—nay, with pride; he thought 
it destined to go towards raising a 
regiment for the fleur de lis. 

To do the Marquis justice, he 
was fully persuaded that he should 
shortly restore to his sister and son 
what he so recklessly took from 
them. He was engaged to be mar- 
ried to his princess so soon as her 
own husband died. She had been 
separated from the Prince for many 
years, and every year it was said he 
could not last a year longer. But 
he completed the measure of his 
conjugal iniquities by continuing to 
live; and one day, by mistake, 
Death robbed the lady of the Mar- 
quis instead of the Prince. 

This was an accident which the 
Marquis had never counted upon. 
He was still young enough to con- 
sider himself young; in fact, one 
principal reason for keeping Alain 


secluded in Brittany was his reluc. 
tance to introduce into the world a 
son ‘tas old as myself,” he would 
say pathetically. The news of his 
death, which happened at Baden 
after a short attack of bronchitis 
caught in a supper a/ /resco at the 
old castle, was duly transmitted to 
tochebriant by the Princess; and 
the shock to Alain and his aunt was 
the greater because they had seen 
so little of the departed that they 
regarded him as a heroic myth, an 
impersonation of ancient chivalry, 
condemning himself to voluntary 
exile rather than do homage to 
usurpers. But from their grief they 
were soon roused by the terrible 
doubt whether Rochebriant could 
still be retained in the family. Be- 
sides the mortgagees, creditors from 
half the capitals in Europe sent,in 
their claims; and all the movable 
effects transmitted to Alain by his 
father’s confidential Italian valet, 
except sundry carriages and horses 
which were sold at Baden for what 
they would fetch, were a magnificent 
dressing-case, in the secret drawer of 
which were some bank-notes amount- 
ing to thirty thousand francs, and 
three large boxes containing the 
Marquis’s correspondence, a few 
miniature female portraits, and a 
great many locks of hair. 

Wholly unprepared for the ruin 
that stared him in the face, the 
young Marquis evinced the natural 
strength of his character by the 
calmness with which he met the 
danger, and the intelligence with 
which he calculated and reduced it 

sy the help of the family notary 
in the neighbouring town, he made 
himself master of his liabilities and 
his means; and he found that, after 
paying all debts and providing for 
the interest of the mortgages, a pro- 
perty which ought to have realised 
a rental of £10,000 a-year, yielded 
not more than £400. Nor was 
even this margin safe, nor the pro- 
perty out of peril; for the principal 
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mortgagee, who was a capitalist in 
Paris named Louvier, having had 
during the life of the late Marquis 
more than once to wait for his half- 
yearly interest longer than suited 
his patience—and his patience was 
not enduring—plainly declared that 
if the same delay recurred he should 
put his right of seizure in force; 
and in France still more than in Eng- 
land, bad seasons seriously affect the 
security of rents. To pay away 
£9600 a-year regularly out of 
£10,000, with the penalty of for- 
feiting the whole if not paid, 
whether crops may fail, farmers 
procrastinate, and timber fall in 
price, is to live with the sword of 
Damocles over one’s head. 

For two years and more, however, 
Alain met his difficulties with pru- 
dence and vigour ; he retrenched the 
establishment hitherto kept at the 
chateau, resigned such rurai plea- 
sures as he had been accustomed to 
indulge, and lived like one of his 
petty farmers. But the risks of the 
future remained undiminished. 

“There is but one way, Monsieur 
le Marquis,” said the family notary 
M. Hébert, ‘‘ by which you can put 
your estate in comparative safety. 
Your father raised his mortgages 
from time to time, as he wanted 
money, and often at interest above 
the average market interest. You 
may add considerably to your in- 
come by consolidating all these 
mortgages into one at a lower per- 
centage, and in so doing pay off 
this formidable mortgagee, M. Lou- 
vier, who, I shrewdly suspect, is 
bent upon becoming the proprietor of 
Rochebriant. Unfortunately those 
few portions of your land which were 
but lightly charged, and, lying con- 
tiguous to small proprietors, were 
coveted by them, and could be 
advantageously sold, are already 
gone to pay the debts of Monsieur 
the late Marquis. There are, how- 
ever, two small farms, which, bor- 
dering close on the town of S- ° 


I think I could dispose of for build- 
ing purposes at high rates; but 
these lands are covered by Monsieur 
Louvier’s general mortgage, and he 
has refused to release them, unless 
the whole debt be paid. Were that 
debt therefore transferred to another 
mortgagee, we might stipulate for 
their exception, and in so doing 
secure a sum of more than 100,000 
francs, which you could keep in 
reserve for a pressing or unforeseen 
occasion, and make the nucleus of 
a capital devoted to the gradual 
liquidation of the charges on the 
estate. For with a little capital, 
Monsieur le Marquis, your rent-roll 
might be very greatly increased, the 
forests and orchards improved, those 
meadows round S drained and 
irrigated. Agriculture is beginning 
to be understood in Bretagne, and 
your estate would soon double its 
value in the hands of a spirited 
capitalist. My advice to you, there- 
fore, is to go to Paris, employ a good 
aroué, practised in such branch of 
his profession, to negotiate the con- 
solidation of your mortgages upon 
terms that will enable you to sell 
outlying portions, and so pay off 
the charge by instalments agreed 
upon ;—to see if some safe Company 
or rich individual can be found to 
undertake for a term of years the 
management of your forests, the 
draining of the S meadows, the 
superintendence of your fisheries, 
&c. They, it is true, will mono- 
polise the profits for many years— 
perhaps twenty ; but you are a 
young man; at the end of that 
time you will re-enter on your 
estate with a rental so improved 
that the mortgages, now so awful, 
will seem to you comparatively 
trivial.” 

In pursuance of this advice, the 
young Marquis had come to Paris 
fortified with a letter from M. Hé- 
bert to an avoué of eminence, and 
with many letters from his aunt to 
the nobles of the Faubourg connect- 
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ed with his house. Now one rea- 
son why M. Hébert had urged his 
client to undertake this important 
business in person, rather than 
volunteer his own services in Paris, 
was somewhat extra - professional. 
He had a sincere and profound af- 
fection for Alain ; he felt compassion 
for that young life so barrenly wast- 
ed in seclusion and severe priva- 
tions; he respected, but was too 
practical a man of business to share, 
those chivalrous sentiments of loy- 
alty to an exiled dynasty which 
disqualified the man for the age he 
lived in, and, if not greatly’ modi- 
fied, would cut him off from the 
hopes and aspirations of his eager 
generation. He thought plausibly 
enough that the air of the grand 
metropolis was necessary to the 
mental health, eunfeebled and with- 
ering amidst the feudal mists of 
Bretagne ; that once in Paris, Alain 
would imbibe the ideas of Paris, 
adapt himself to some career lead- 
ing to honour and to fortune, for 
which he took facilities from his 
high birth, an historical name too 
national for any dynasty not to wel- 
come among its adherents, and an 
intellect not yet sharpened by con- 
tact and competition with others, 
but in itself vigorous, habituated to 
thought, and vivified by the noble 
aspirations which belong to imagina- 
tive natures. 

At the least, Alain would be at 
Paris in the social position which 
would afford him the opportunities 
of a marriage, in which his birth and 
rank would be readily accepted as 
an equivalent to some ample fortune 
that would serve to redeem the en- 
dangered seigneuries. He there- 
fore warned Alain that the affair 
for which he went to Paris might 
be tedious, that lawyers were always 
slow, and advised him to calculate 
on remaining several months, per- 
haps a year; delicately suggesting 
that his rearing hitherto had been 
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too secluded for his age and rank, 
and that a year at Paris, even if he 
failed in the object which took him 
there, would not be thrown away in 
the knowledge of men and things 
that would fit him better to grapple 
with his difficulties on his return. 

Alain divided his spare income 
between his aunt and himself, and 
had come to Paris resolutely deter- 
mined to live within the £200 a- 
year which remained to his share, 
He felt the revolution in his whole 
being which commenced when out 
of sight of the petty principality in 
which he was the object of that 
feudal reverence, still surviving in 
the more unfrequented parts of 
Bretagne, for the representatives of 
illustrious names connected with 
the immemorial legends of the 
province. 

The very bustle of a railway, with 
its crowd and quickness and uncere- 
monious democracy of travel, served 
to pain and confound and humiliate 
that sense of individual dignity in 
which he had been nurtured. He 
felt that, once away from Roche- 
briant, he was but a cipher in the 
sum of human beings. Arrived at 
Paris, and reaching the gloomy hotel 
to which he had been recommended, 
he greeted even the desolation of 
that solitude which is usually so 
oppressive to a stranger in the 
metropolis of his native land. Lone- 
liness was better than the loss of 
self in the reek and pressure of an 
unfamiliar throng. For the first 
few days he had wandered over 
Paris without calling even on the 
avoué to whom M. Hébert had 
directed him. He felt with the 
instinctive acuteness of a mind 
which, under sounder training, would 
have achieved no mean distinction, 
that it was a safe precaution to im- 
bue himself with the atmosphere of 
the place, seize on those general 
ideas which in great capitals are s0 
contagious that they are often more 
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accurately caught by the first im- 
pressions than by subsequent habit, 
before he brought his mind into 
contact with those of the individuals 
he had practically to deal with. 

At last he repaired to the azoué, 

M. Gandrin, Rue St. Florentin. 
He had mechanically formed his 
idea of the abode and person of an 
avoué from his association with M. 
Hébert. He expected to find a dull 
house in a dull street near the 
centre of business, remote from the 
haunts of idlers, and a grave man of 
unpretending exterior and matured 
years. 
"He arrived at a hotel newly 
fronted, richly decorated, in the 
fashionable qguartier close by the 
Tuileries. He entered a wide porte 
cochére, and was directed by the 
cmcierge to mount au premier. 
There, first detained in an office 
faultlessly neat, with spruce young 
men at smart desks, he was at 
length admitted into a noble salon, 
and into the presence of a gentle- 
man lounging in an easy-chair before 
amagnificent bureau of marqueterie, 
genre Louis Seize, engaged in pat- 
ting a white curly lapdog, with a 
pointed nose and a shrill bark. 

The gentleman rose politely on 
his entrance, and released the dog, 
who, after sniffing the Marquis, 
condescended not to bite. 

“Monsieur le Marquis,” said M. 
Gandrin, glancing at the card and 
the introductory note from M. 
Hébert, which Alain had sent in, 
and which lay on the secrétaire be- 
side heaps of letters nicely arranged 
and labelled, ‘‘ charmed to make, the 
honour of your acquaintance; just 
arived at Paris? So M. Hébert— 
avery worthy person whom I have 
never seen, but with whom I have 
had correspondence—tells me you 
wish for my advice; in fact, he 
wrote to me some days ago, men- 
tioning the business in question— 
consolidation of mortgages. A very 
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large sum wanted, Monsieur le Mar- 
quis, and not to be had easily.” 

‘“‘Nevertheless,” said Alain, quiet- 
ly, ‘‘I should imagine that there 
must be many capitalists in Paris 
willing to invest in good securities 
at fair interest.” 

“You are mistaken, Marquis ; 
very few such capitalists. Men 
worth money nowadays like quick 
returns and large profits, thanks to 
the magnificent system of Crédit 
Mobilier, in which, as you are 
aware, a man may place his money 
in any trade or speculation with- 
out liabilities beyond his share. 
Capitalists are nearly all traders or 
speculators.” 

“Then,” said the Marquis, half 
rising, “I am to presume, sir, that 
you are not likely to assist me.” 

““No, I don’t say that, Marquis. 
I will look with care into the mat- 
ter. Doubtless you have with you 
an abstract of the necessary docu- 
ments, the conditions of the present 
mortgages, the rental of the estate, 
its probable prospects, and so forth.” 

“Sir, IT have such an abstract 
with me at Paris; and having gone 
into it myself with M. Hébert, I 
can pledge you my word that it is 
strictly faithful to the facts.” 

The Marquis said this with naive 
simplicity, as if his words were quite 
sufficient to set that part of the 
question at rest. 

M. Gandrin smiled politely and 
said, “‘ Eh bien, M. le Marquis: fa- 
vour me with the abstract; in a 
week’s time you shall have my 
opinion. You enjoy Paris? Great- 
ly improved under the Emperor; 
the salons, indeed, are hardly open 
yet. A propos, Madame Gandrin 
receives to-morrow evening; allow 
me that opportunity to present you 
to her.” 

Unprepared for the proffered 
hospitality, the Marquis had no 
option but to murmur his gratifica- 
tion and assent. 


25 
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In a minute more he was in the 
streets. The next evening he went 
to Madame Gandrin’s—a brilliant 
reception—a whole moving flower- 
bed of ‘decorations’ there. Hav- 
ing gone through the ceremony of 
presentation to Madame Gandrin— 
a handsome woman dressed to per- 
fection, and conversing with the 
secretary to an embassy—the young 
poble ensconced himself in an obscure 
@nd quiet corner, observing all, and 
jmagining that he escaped observa- 
tion. And as the young men of 
his own years glided by him, or as 
their talk reached his ears, he be- 
came aware that from top to toe, 
within and without, he was old- 
fashioned, obsolete, not of his race, 
not of his day. His rank itself 
seemed to him a waste-paper title- 
deed to a heritage long lapsed. 
Not thus the princely seigneurs of 
Rochebriant made their début at 
the capital of their nation. They 


had had the entrée to the cabinets 
of their kings ; they had glittered 
in the halls of Versailles ; they had 


held high posts of distinction in 
court and camp ; the great Order of 
St. Louis had seemed their heredi- 
tary appanage. His father, though 
a voluntary exile in manhood, had 
been in childhood a king’s page, 
and throughout life remained the 
associate of princes; and here, in 
an avoué's soirée, unknown, unre- 
garded, an expectant on an avoué’s 
patronage, stood the last lord of 
Rochebriant. 

It is easy to conceive that Alain 
did not stay long. But he stayed 
long enough to convince him that 
on £200 a-year the polite society of 
Paris, even as seen at M. Gandrin’s, 
was not for him. Nevertheless, a 
day or two after, he resolved to call 
upon the nearest of his kinsmen to 
whom his aunt had given him let- 
ters. With the Count de Vande- 
mar, one of his fellow-nobles of the 
sacred Faubourg, he should be no 
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less Rochebriant, whether in a garret 
or a palace. The Vandemars, in 
fact, though for many gencrations 
before the First Revolution. a puis- 
sant and brilliant family, had al- 
ways recognised the Rochebriants 
as the head of their house—the 
trunk from which they had been 
slipped in the fifteenth century, 
when a younger son of the Roche- 
briants married a wealthy heiress 
and took the title, with the lands of 
Vandemar. 

Since then the two families had 
often intermarried. The present 
Count had a reputation for ability, 
was himself a large proprietor, and 
might furnish advice to guide him 
with M. Gandrin. The Hotel de 
Vandemar stood facing the old Hotel 
de Rochebriant ; it was less spaci- 
ous, but not less venerable, gloomy, 
and prison-like. 

As he turned his eyes from the 
armorial scutcheon which still rest- 
ed, though chipped and mouldering, 
over the portals of his lost ancestral 
house, and was about to cross the 
street, two young men, who seemed 
two or three years older than hin- 
self, 2merged on horseback from the 
Hotel de Vandemar. 

Handsome young men, with the 
lofty look of the old race, dressed 
with the punctilious care of person 
which is not foppery in men of 
birth, but seems part of the self- 
respect that appertains to the old 
chivalric point of honour, The 
horse of one of these cavaliers made 
a caracole which brought it nearly 
upon Alain as he was about to cross. 
The. rider, checking his steed, lifted 
his hat to Alain and uttered a word 
of apology ir the courtesy of an- 
cient high-breeding, but still with 
condescension as to an_ inferior. 
This little incident, and the slight- 
ing kind of notice received from 
coevals of his own birth, and doubt- 
less his own blood—for he divined 
truly that they were the sons of the 
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Count de Vandemar—disconcerted 
Alain to a degree which perhaps a 
Frenchman alone can comprehend. 
He had even half a mind to give up 
his visit and turn back. However, 
his native manhood prevailed over 
that morbid sensitiveness which, 
born out of the union of pride and 
poverty, has all the effects of van- 
ity, and yet is not vanity itself. 

The Count was at home, a thin 
spare man with a narrow but high 
forehead, and an expression of coun- 
tenance keen, severe, and wun peu 
moqueuse. 

He received the Marquis, how- 
ever, at first with great cordiality, 
kissed him on both sides of his 
check, called him “cousin,” ex- 
pressed immeasurable regret that 
the Countess was gone out on one 
of the missions of charity in which 
the great ladies of the Faubourg 
religiously interest themselves, and 
that his sons had just ridden forth 
to the Bois. 

As Alain, however, proceeded, 
simply and without false shame, to 
communicate the object of his visit 
at Paris, the extent of his liabilities, 
and the penury of his means, the 
smile vanished from the Count’s 
face; he somewhat drew back his 


Jauteuil in the movement common 


tomen who wish to estrange them- 
selves from some other man’s diffi- 
culties; and when Alain came to a 
close, the Count remained some mo- 
ments seized with a slight cough ; 
and, gazing intently on the carpet, 
at ler igth he said, “‘ My dear young 
friend, your father behaved extreme- 
ly ill to vou—dishonourably, fraud- 
ulently.’ 

“Hold!” said the Marquis, colour- 
ing high. “Those are words no 
man can apply to my father in my 
presence.” 

The Count stared, 


shrugged his 
shoulders, 


and replied with sang 


Sroid— 


“Marquis, if you are contented 


with your father’s conduct, of course 
it is no business of mine: he never 
injured me. I presume, however, 
that, considering my years and my 
character, you come to me for advice 
—is it so?” 

Alain bowed his head in assent. 

“There are four courses for one 
in your position to take,” said the 
Count, placing the index of the 
right hand successively on the thumb 
and three fingers of the left—*“‘ four 
courses, and no more. 

“Ist. To doas your notary recom- 
mended: consolidate your morigages, 
patch up your income as you best 
can, return to Rochebriant, and de- 
vote the rest of your existence to 
the preservation of your property. 
By that course your life will be one 
of permanent privation, severe strug- 
gle; and the probability is that you 
will not succeed: there will come 


one or two bad seasons, the farmers 
will fail to pay, the mortgagee will 
foreclose, and you may find yourself, 
after twenty years of anxiety and 
torment, prematurely old and with- 


out a sou. 

“Course the 2d.  Rochebriant, 
though so heavily encumbered as to 
yield you some such income as your 
father gave to his chef de cuisine, 
is still one of those superb terres 
which bankers and Jews and stock- 
jobbers court and hunt after, for 
which they will give enormous sums. 
If you place it in good hands, I 
do not doubt that you could dispose 
of the property within three months, 
on terms that would leave you a 
considerable surplus, which, invested 
with judgment, would afford you 
whereon you could live at Paris in 
a way suitable to your rank and 
age-—Need we go further —does 
this course smile to you ?” 

“Pass on, Count; I will defend 
to the last what I take from my 
ancestors, and cannot voluntarily 
sell their rooftree and their tombs.” 

“Your name would still remain, 
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and you would be just as well receiv- 
ed in Paris, and your nodlesse just 
as implicitly conceded, if all Judea 
encamped upon Rochebriant. Con- 
sider how few of us gentilshommes 
of the old régime have any domains 
left tous. Our names alone survive ; 
no revolution can efface them.” 

“Tt may be so, but pardon me; 
there are subjects on which we can- 
not reason—we can but feel. Roche- 
briant may be torn from me, but I 
cannot yield it.” 

“T proceed to the third course. 
Keep the chateau and give up its 
traditions ; remain de facto Marquis 
of Rochebriant, but accept the new 
order of things. Make yourself 
known to the people in power. 
They will be charmed to welcome 
you;—a convert from the old zo- 
blesse is a guarantee of stability 
of the new system. You will be 
placed in diplomacy ; effloresce into 
an ambassador, a minister—and 
ministers nowadays have opportu- 
nities to become enormously rich.” 

“That course is not less impos- 
sible than the last. Till Henry V. 
formally resign his ‘right to the 
throne of St. Louis, [ can be servant 
to no other man seated on that 
throne.” 

“Such, too, is my creed,” said 
the Count, “and I cling to it; but 
my estate is not mortgaged, and I 
have neither the tastes nor the age 
for public employments. The last 
course is perhaps better than the 
rest; at all events it is the easiest. 
A wealthy marriage; even if it 
must be a mésalliance. I think at 
your age, with your appearance, 
that your name is worth at least 
two million francs in the eyes of 
a rich roturier with an ambitious 
daughter.” 

“Alas!” said the young man, ris- 
ing, ‘‘I see I shall have to go back 
to Rochebriant. I cannot sell my 
castle, I cannot sell my creed, and 
I cannot sell my name and myself.” 


‘“* The last all of us did in the old 
régime, Marquis. Though [ stil] 
retain the title of Vandemar, my 
property comes from the Farmer. 
General’s daughter, whom my great- 
grandfather, happily for us, married 
in the days of Louis Quinze. Mar. 
riages with people of sense and rank 
have always been marriuges de con- 
venance in France. It is only in 
le petit monde that men having noth- 
ing marry girls having nothing, and 
I don’t believe they are a bit the 
happier for it. On the contrary, the 
quarrels de ménage leading to fright- 
ful crimes appear by the ‘ Gazette 
des Tribunauz’ to be chiefly found 
among those who do not sell them. 
selves at the altar.” 

The old Count said this with a 
grim persifiage. He was a Vol- 
tairian. 

Voltairianism deserted by the 
modern Liberals of France has its 
chief cultivation nowadays among 
the wits of the old régime. They 
pick up its light weapons on the 
battle-field on which their fathers 
perished, and re-feather against the 
canaille the shafts which had been 
pointed against the nodlesse. 

** Adieu, Count,” said Alain, ris- 
ing; “I do not thank you less for 
your advice because I have not the 
wit to profit by it.” 

“ Au revoir, my cousin ; you will 
think better of it when you have 
been a month or two at Paris. By 
the way, my wife receives every 
Wednesday; consider our house 
yours. 

“Count, can I enter into the 
world which Madame la Comtesse 
receives, in the way that becomes 
my birth, on the income I take from 
my fortune ?” 

The Count hesitated. “ No,” 
said he at last, frankly ; ‘‘ not because 
you will be less welcome or less re- 
spected, but because I see that you 
have all the pride and sensitiveness 
of a seigneur de province. Society 
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would therefore give you pain, not 
pleasure. More than this, I know 
by the remembrance of my own 
vouth, and the sad experience of 
my own sons, that you would be 
irresistibly led into debt, and debt 
in your circumstances would be the 
loss of Rochebriant. No; I invite 
you to visit us. I offer you the 
most select but not the most bril- 
liant circles of Paris, because my 
wife is religious, and frightens away 
the birds of gay plumage with the 
scarecrows of priests and bishops. 
But if you accept my invitation 
and my offer, I am bound, as an old 
man of the world to a young kins- 
man, to say that the chances are 
that you will be ruined.” 

“] thank you, Count, for your 


candour; and I now acknowledge 
that I have found a relation and a 
guide,” answered the Marquis, with 
a nobility of mien that was not with- 
out a pathos which touched the hard 
heart of the old man. 

“Come at least whenever you 
want a sincere if a rude friend ;” 
and though he did not kiss his 
cousin’s cheek this time, he gave 
him, with more sincerity, a parting 
shake of the hand. 

And these made the principal 
events in Alain’s Paris life till he 
met Frederic Lemercier. Hitherto 
he had received no definite answer 
from M. Gandrin, who had _post- 
poned an interview, not having had 
leisure to make himself master of all 
the details in the abstract sent to him. 


CHAPTER IV. 


The next day, towards the after- 
noon, Frederic Lemercier, somewhat 
breathless from the rapidity at which 
he had ascended to so high an emi- 
nence, burst into Alain’s chamber. 

“ Pr-r ! mon cher ; what superb 
exercise for the health—how it must 
strengthen the muscles and expand 
the chest; after this, who should 
shrink from scaling Mont Blane ?— 
Well, well I have been meditating 
on your business ever since we 
parted. But I would fain know 
more of its details. You shall 
confide them to me as we drive 
through the Bois. My coupé is 
below, and the day is beautiful— 
come.” 

To the young Marquis, the gaiety, 
the heartiness of his college friend 
were a cordial. How different from 
the dry counsels of the Count de 
Vandemar! Hope, though vaguely, 
entered into his heart. Willingly 
he accepted Frederic’s invitation, 
and the young men were soon 
rapidly borne along the Champs 
Elysées. As briefly as he could 


Alain described the state of his 
affairs, the nature of his mortgages, 
and the result of his interview with 
M. Gandrin. 

Frederic listened _ attentively. 
“Then Gandrin has given you as 
yet no answer ?” 

‘*None: but I have a note from 
him this morning.asking me to call 
to morrow.” 

** After you have seen him, de- 
cide on nothing—if he makes you 
any offer get back your abstract, 
or a copy of it, and confide it to me. 
Gandrin ought to help you; he 
transacts affairs in a large way. 
Belle clientéle among the million- 
aires. But his clients expect fab- 
ulous profits, and so does he. As 
for your principal mortgagee, Lou- 
vier, you know of course who he is.” 

‘*No, except that M. Hébert told 
me that he was very rich.” 

“Rich—I should think so; one 
of the Kings of Finance. Ah! 
observe those young men on horse- 
back.” 

Alain looked forth and recognised 
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the two cavaliers whom he had 
conjectured to be the sons of the 
Count de Vandemar. 

“Those beaux garcons are fair 
specimens of your Faubourg,” said 
Frederic ; “they would decline my 
acquaintance because my _ grand- 
father kept a shop, and they keep 
2 shop between them !” 

‘* A shop—I am mistaken, then. 
Who are they ?” 

“ Raoul and Enguerrand, sons of 
that mocker of man the Count de 
Vandemar.” 

“And they keep a shop! you 
are jesting.” » 

‘A shop at which you may buy 
gloves and perfumes, Rue de la 
Chaussée d’Antin. Of course they 
don’t serve at the counter; they 
only invest their pocket money in 
the speculation, and in so doing— 
treble at least their pocket-money, 
buy their horses, and keep their 
grooms.” 

“Is it possible! nobles of such 
birth! How shocked the Count 
would be if he knew it!” 


“Yes, very much shocked if he 


was supposed to know it. But he 
is too wise a father not to give his 
sons limited allowances and un- 
limited liberty, especially the liberty 
to add to the allowances as they 
please. Look again at them; no 
better riders and more affectionate 
brothers since the date of Castor 
and Pollux. Their tastes, indeed, 
differ: Raoul is religous and moral, 
melancholy and dignified; Enguer- 
rand is a lion of the first water,— 
élégant to the tips of his nails. 
These demigods are nevertheless 
very mild to mortals. Though 
Enguerrand is the best pistol-shot 
in Paris, and Raoul the best fencer, 
the first is so good-tempered that 
you would be a brute to quarrel 
with him; the last so true a 
Catholic, that if you quarrelled 
with him you need fear not his 
sword. He would not die in the 
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committal of what the Church holds 
a mortal sin.” 

‘“* Are you speaking ironically ? Do 
you mean to imply that men of the 
name of Vandemar are not brave” 

““On the contrary, I believe that, 
though masters of their w apons, 
they are too brave to abuse their 
skill; and I must add, that though 
they are sleeping partners in a shop, 
they would not cheat you of a far- 
thing.—Benign stars on earth, as 
Castor and Pollux were in heaven.” 

“But partners in a shop!” 

‘*Bah! when a minister himself. 
like the late M. de M , kept a 
shop, and added the profits of bon- 
bons to his revenue, you may form 
some idea of the spirit of the age. If 
young nobles are not generally sleep- 
ing partners in shops, still they are 
more or less adventurers in commerce. 
The Bourse is the profession of those 
who have no other possession. You 
have visited the Bourse ?” 

“ No.”’ 

“No! this is just the hour; we 
have time yet for the Bois.—Coach- 
man, drive to the Bourse.” 

“The fact is,” resumed Frederic, 
‘“‘that gambling is one of the wants 
of civilised men. The rouge-et-noir 
and roulette tables are forbidden— 
the hells closed ; but the passion for 
making money without working for 
it must have its vent, and that vent 
is the Bourse. As instead of a 
hundred wax-lights you now have 
one jet of gas, so instead of a hundred 
hells you have now one Bourse, 
and—it is exceedingly convenient ; 
always at hand; no discredit being 
seen there, as it was to be seen at 
Frascati’s—on the contrary, at once 
respectable, and yet the mode.” 

The coupé stops at the Bourse, 
our friends mount the steps, glide 
through the pillars, deposit their 
canes at a place destined to guard 
them, and the Marquis follows Fre- 
deric up a flight of stairs till he gains 
the open gallery round a vast hall be- 
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low. Such a din! such a clamour! 
disputatious, wrangling, wrathful. 

Here Lemercier distinguished 
some friends, whom he joined for a 
few minutes. 

Alain, left alone, looked down into 
the hall. He thought himself in 
some stormy scene of the First Revo- 
lution. An English contested elec- 
tion in the market-place of a borough 
when the candidates are running 
close on each other, the result doubt- 
ful, passions excited, the whole 
borough in civil war, is peaceful com- 
pared to the scene at the Bourse. 

Bulls and bears screaming, bawl- 
ing, gesticulating, as if one were about 
to strangle the other ; the whole, to 
an uninitiated eye, a confusion, a 
Babel, which it seems absolutely im- 
possible to reconcile to the notion of 
quiet mercantile transactions, the 
purchase and sale of shares and 
stocks. As Alain gazed bewildered, 
he felt himself gently touched, and, 
looking round, saw the Englishman. 

“A lively scene!” whispered Mr. 
Vane. ‘This is the heart of Paris: 
it beats very loudly.” 

“Is your Bourse in London like 
this 7” 

“T cannot tell you; atour Ex- 
change the general public are not 
admitted; the privileged priests of 
that temple sacrifice their victims in 
closed penetralia, beyond which the 
sounds made in the operation do not 
travel to ears profane. But had we 
an Exchange like this open to all 
the world, and placed, not in a 
region of our metropolis unknown 
to fashion, but in some elegant 
square in St. James’s or at Hyde 
Park Corner, I suspect that our na- 
tional character would soon undergo 
a great change, and that all our 
iders and sporting-men would make 
their books there every day, instead 
of waiting long months in ennui for 
the Doncaster and the Derby. At 
present we have but few men on 
the turf; we should then have few 


men not on Exchange, especially if 
we adopt your law, and can contrive 
to be traders without risk of becom- 
ing bankrupts. Napoleon I. called 
us a shopkeeping nation. Napo- 
leon IIL has taught France to 
excel us in everything, and certainly 
he has made Paris a shopkeeping 
city.” 

Alain thought of Raoul and 
Enguerrand, and blushed to find 
that what he considered a blot on 
his countrymen was so familiarly 
perceptible to a foreigner’s eye. 

‘““And the Emperor has done 
wisely, at least for the time,” con- 
tinued the Englishman, with a more 
thoughtful accent. ‘He has found 
vent thus for that very dangerous 
class in Paris society to which the 
subdivision of property gave birth— 
viz., the crowd of well-born, daring 
young men without fortune and with-. 
out profession. He has opened the 
Bourse and said, ‘ There, Il give you 
employment, resource, an avenir.’ 
He has cleared the byways into com- 
merce and trade, and opened new 
avenues of wealth to the nobdlesse, 
whom the great Revolution so un- 
wisely beggared. What other way 
to rebuild a noblesse in France, and 
give it a chance of power because 
an access to fortune! But to how 
many sides of your national charac- 
ter has the Bourse of Paris mag- 
netic attraction? You Frenchmen 
are so brave that you could not be 
happy without facing danger, so 
covetous of distinction that you 
would pine yourselves away without 
a dash, codite que coiite, at celebrity 
and a red ribbon. Danger! look 
below at that arena—there it is; 
danger daily, hourly. But there 
also is celebrity ; win at the Bourse, 
as of old in a tournment, and pala- 
dins smile on you, and ladies give 
you their scarves, or, what is much 
the same, they allow you to buy 
their cachemires, Win at _ the 
Dourse—what follows ? the Chamber, 
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the Senate, the Cross, the Minister’s 
portefeuille. I might rejoice in all 
this for the sake of Europe—could 
it last, and did it not bring the 
consequences that follow the demo- 
ralisation which attends it. The 
Bourse and the Crédit Mobilier 
keep Paris quiet—at least as quiet 
as it can be. These are the secrets 
of this reign of splendour; these 
the two lions couchants on which 
rests the throne of the Imperial re- 
constructor.” 

Alain listened surprised and 
struck. He had not given the 
Englishman credit for the cast of 
mind which such reflections evinced. 

Here Lemercier rejoined them, 
and shook hands with Graham Vane, 
who, taking him aside, said, ‘* But 
you promised to go to the Bois, and 
indulge my insane curiosity about 
the lady in the pearl-coloured robe ?”’ 

“] have not forgotten; it is not 
half-past two yet; you said three. 
Soyez trangille; I drive thither 
from the Bourse with Rochebriant.” 

‘Is it necessary to take with you 
that very good-looking Marquis ?” 

“TI thought you said you were 
not jealous, because not yet in love. 
However, if Rochebriant occasions 
you the pang which your humble 
servant failed to inflict, I will take 
care that he do not see the lady.” 

“No,” said the Englishman; “ on 
consideration, I should be very much 
obliged to any one with whom she 
would fall in love. ‘That would dis- 
enchant me. Take the Marquis by 
all means.” 

Meanwhile Alain, again looking 
down, saw just under him, close by 
one of the pillars, Lucien Duplessis. 
He was standing apart from the 
throng—a small space cleared round 
himself—and two men who had the 
air of a gentlemen of the beau monde, 
with whom he was conferring. Du- 
plessis, thus seen, was not like the 


Duplessis at the restaurant. It 
would be difficult to explain what 
the change was, but it forcibly 
struck Alain: the air was more dig. 
nified, the expression keener; there 
was a look of conscious power and 
command about the man even at 
that distance; the intense, concen- 
trated intelligence of his eye, his 
firm lip, bis marked features, his 
projecting, massive brow, — would 
have impressed a very ordinary ob- 
server. In fact, the man was here 
in his native element — in the field 
in which his intellect gloried, com. 
manded, and have signalised itself 
by successive triumphs. Just thus 
may be the change in the great ora- 
tor whom you deemed insignificant 
in a drawing-room, when you see his 
crest rise above a reverential audi- 
ence; or the great soldier, who was 
not distinguishable from the subal- 
tern in a peaceful club, could you 
see him issuing the order to his 
aides-de-camp amidst the smoke and 
roar of the battle-field. 

“Ah, Marquis!” said Graham 
Vane, “are you gazing at Duples- 
sis? He is the modern genius of 
aris. He is at once the Cousin, 
the Guizot, and the Victor Hugo 
of speculation. Philosophy — Elo- 
quence —audacious Romance; —all 
Literature now is swallowed up in 
the sublime epic of <Agiotage, and 
Duplessis is the poet of the Em- 
pire.” 

“Well said; M. Grarm Varn,” 
cried Frederic, forgetting his recent 
lesson in English names. “Alain 
underrates that great man. How 
could an Englishman appreciate him 
so well ?” 

“ Ma foi!” returned Graham, 
quietly ; ‘“‘I am studying to think at 
Paris, in order some day or other to 
know how to act in London. Time 
for the Bois.. Lemercier, we meet 
at seven — Philippe’s.” 
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“What do you think of the 
Bourse?” asked Lemercier, as their 
carriage tok the way to the Bois. 

“JT cannot think of it yet; Iam 
stunned. It seems to me as if I had 
been at a Sabbat, of which the 
wizards were agents de change, but 
not less bent upon raising Satan.” 

“Pooh! the best way to exorcise 
Satan is to get rich enough not to 
be tempted by him. The fiend al- 
ways loved to haunt empty places ; 
and of all places nowadays he pre- 
fers empty purses and empty stom- 
achs.” 

“But do all people get rich at the 
Bourse? or is not one man’s wealth 
wany men’s ruin ?” 

“That is a question not very easy 
toanswer; but under our present 
system Paris gets rich, though at 
the expense of individual Parisians. 
Iwill try and explain. The average 
luxury is enormously increased even 
in my experience ; what were once 


considered refinements and fopperies 


are now called necessary comforts. 
Prices are risen enormously,—house- 
rent doubled within the last five or 
six years; all articles of luxury are 
very much dearer; the very gloves 
I wear cost twenty per cent more 
than I used to pay for gloves of the 
same quality. How the people we 
meet live, and live so well, is an 
enigma that would defy (dipus if 
Edipus were not a Parisian. But 
the main explanation is this: specu- 
lation and commerce, with the facil- 
ities given to all investments, have 
really opened more numerous and 
more rapid ways to fortune than 
vere known a few years ago. 
“Crowds are thus attracted to Paris, 
resolved to venture a small capital 
in the hope of a large one; they 
ve on that capital, not on their in- 
come, as gamesters do. There is an 
idea a among us that it is necessary to 


seem rich in order to become rich. 
Thus there is a general extravagance 
and profusion. English milords 
marvel at oursplendour. Those who, 
while spending their capital as their 
income, fail in their schemes of for- 
tune, after one, two, three, or four 
years —vanish. What becomes of 
them, I know no more than I do 
what becomes of the old moons. 
Their place is immediately supplied 
by new candidates. Paris is thus 
kept perennially sumptuous and 
splendid by the gold it engulfs. 
But then some men succeed—suc- 
ceed prodigiously, preternaturally ; 
they make colossal fortunes, which 
are magnificently expended. They 
set an example of show and pomp, 
which is of course the more conta- 
gious because sO many men say, 
‘The other day those millionaires 
were as poor as we are; they never 
economised; why should we ? Paris 
is thus doubly enriched — by the 
fortunes it swallows up, and by the 
fortunes it casts up; the last being 
always reproductive, and the first 
never lost except to the individ- 
uals,” 

‘IT understand: but what struck 
me forcibly at the scene we have 
left was the number of young men 
there; young men whom I should 
judge by their appearance to be 
gentlemen, evidently not mere spec- 
tators—eager, anxious, with’ tablets 
in their hands. That old or mid- 
dle-aged men should find a zest in 
the pursuit of gain I can understand, 
but youth and avarice seem to me 
a new combination, which Moliére 
never divined in his ‘Avare.’” 

“Young men, especially if young 
gentlemen, love pleasure ; and pleas- 
ure in this city is very dear. This 
explains why so many young men 
frequent the Bourse. In the old 
gaming-tables now suppressed, young 
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men were the majority ; in the days 
of your chivalrous forefathers it was 
the young nobles, not the old, who 
would stake their very mantles and 
swords on a cast of the die. And 
naturally enough, mon cher; for is 
not youth the season of hope, and 
is not hope the goddess of gam- 
ing, whether at rouge et noir or the 
Bourse ?” 

Alain felt himself more and more 
behind his generation. The acute 
reasoning of Lemercier humbled his 
amour propre. At college Lemer- 
cier was never considered Alain’s 
equal in ability or book-learning. 
What a stride beyond his school- 
fellow had Lemercier now made! 
How dull and stupid the young 
provincial felt himself to be as com- 
pared with the easy cleverness and 
half-sportive philosophy of the Pari- 
sian’s fluent talk! 


CHAPTER 


“‘T believe,” said Lemercier, as 


the coupé rolled through the lively 


alleys of the Bois de Boulogne, 
“that Paris is built on a loadstone, 
and that every Frenchman with 
some iron globules in his blood 
is irresistibly attracted towards it. 
The English never seem to feel for 
London the passionate devotion 
that we feel for Paris. On _ the con- 
trary, the London middle class, the 
commercialists, the shopkeepers, the 
clerks, even the superior artisans 
compelled to do their business in 
the capital, seem always scheming 
and pining to have their home out 
of it, though but in a suburb.” 

“You have been in London, 
Frederic ?” 

“Of course ; itis the mode to visit 
that dull and hideous metroplis.” 

“Tf it be dull and hideous, no 
wonder the people who are com- 
pelled to do business in it seek the 
pleasures of home out of it.” 
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He sighed with a melancholy and 
yet with a generous envy. He had 
too fine a natural perception not to 
acknowledge that there is a rank of 
mind as well as of birth, and in the 
first he felt that Lemercier might 
well walk before a Rochebriant: 
but his very humility was a proof 
that he underrated himself. 

Lemercier did not excel him in 
mind, but in experience. And just 
as the drilled soldier seems a much 
finer fellow than the raw recruit, 
because he knows how to carry him- 
self, but after a year’s discipline 
the raw recruit may excel in martial 
air the upright hero whom he now 
despairingly admires, and _ never 
dreams he can rival; so set a mind 
from a village into the drill of a 
capital, and see it a year after; it 
may tower a head higher than its 
recruiting sergeant. 


VI. 


droll that though 
the middle class entirely govern 
the melancholy Albion, it is the 
only country in Europe in which 
the middle class seem to have 
no amusements; nay, they legis- 
late against amusement. They have 
no leisure-day but Sunday; and 
on that day they close all their 
theatres,—even their museums and 
picture - galleries. What  amuse- 
ments there may bein England are 
for the higher classes and the lowest.” 
‘“‘ What are the amusements of the 
lowest class ?” 
“Getting drunk.” 
‘* Nothing else ?” 
“Yes, I was 


“Tt is very 


taken at night 
under protection of a policeman 
to some cabarets, where [ found 
crowds of that class which is the 
stratum below the working class; 
lads who sweep crossings and hold 
horses, mendicants, and, I was told, 
thieves, girls whom a servant-maid 
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would not speak to—very merry— 
dancing quadrilles and waltzes, and 
regaling themselves on sausages— 
the happiest looking folks I found 
inall London—and, I must say, con- 
ducting themselves very decently. 
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“Ah!” Here Lemercier pulled the 
check-string. ‘‘ Willyou object toa 
ralk in this quiet alley ? I see some 
one whom I have promised the Eng- 
lishman to But heed me, Alain ; 
don’t fall in love with her.” 


CHAPTER VII. 


The lady in the pearl-coloured 
dress! Certainly it was a face that 
might well arrest the eye and linger 
long on the remembrance. 

There are certain ‘ beauty-women’ 
asthere are certain ‘ beauty-men,’ in 
whose features one detects no fault 
—who are the show figures of any 
assembly in which they appear 
but who, somewhow or other, inspire 
no sentiment and excite no interest ; 
they lack some expression, whether 
of mind, or of soul, or of heart, 
without which the most beautiful 
face is but a beautiful picture. This 
lady was not one of those ‘ beauty- 
women.’ Her features taken singly 
were by no means perfect, nor were 
they set off by any brilliancy of col- 
ouring. But the countenance arous- 
ed and impressed the imagination 
with a belief that there was some 
history attached to it which you 
longed to learn. The hair, simply 
parted over a forehead unusually 
spacious and high for a woman, was 
of lustrous darkness ; the eyes, of a 
deep violet blue, were shaded with 
long lashes. 

Their expression was soft and 
mournful, but unobservant. She 
did not notice Alain and Lemercier 
as the two men slowly passed her. 
She seemed abstracted, gazing into 
space as one absorbed in thought 
or reverie. Her complexion was 
clear and pale, and apparently be- 
tokened delicate health. 

Lemercier seated himself on a 
bench beside the path, and invited 
Alain to do the same. ‘She will 
teturn this way soon,” said the 


Parisian, ‘‘and we can observe her 
more attentively and more respect- 
fully thus seated than if we were 
on foot; meanwhile, what do you 
think of her? Is she French—is she 
Italian ?—can she be English ?” 

“T should have guessed Italian, 
judging by the darkness of the hair 
and the outline of the features ; but 
do Italians have so delicate a fair- 
ness of complexion ?” 

“Very rarely; and I should guess 
her to be French, judging by the 
intelligence of her expression, the 
simple neatness of her dress, and by 
that nameless refinement of air in 
which a SParisienne excels all the 
descendants of Eve—if it were not 
for her eyes. I never saw a French- 
woman with eyes of that peculiar 
shade of blue; and if a French- 
woman had such eyes, I flatter my- 
self she would have scarcely allowed 
us to pass without making some use 
of them.” 

“Do you think she is married ?” 
asked Alain. 

‘“T hope so—for a girl of her age, 
if comme il faut, can scarcely walk 
alone in the Bois, and would not 
have acquired that look so intelli- 
gent—more than _intelligent—so 
poetic.” 

“But regard that air of unmis- 
takable distinction, regard that ex- 
pression of face—so pure, so vir- 
ginal : comme il faut she must be.” 

As Alain said these last words, 
the lady, who had turned back, was 
approaching them, and in full view 
of their gaze. She seemed uncon- 
scious of their existence as before, 
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and Lemercier noticed that her lips 
moved as if she were murmuring 
inaudibly to herself. 

She did not return again, but 
continued her walk straight on till 
at the end of the alley she entered 
a carriage in waiting for her, and 
was driven off. 

* Quick, quick!” cried Lemercier, 
running towards his own coupé ; 
‘““we must give chase.” 

Alain followed somewhat less 
hurriedly, and, agreeably to instruc- 
tions Lemercier had already given 
to his coachman, the Parisian’s 
coupé set off at full speed in the 
track of the strange lady’s, which 
was still in sight. 

In less than twenty minutes the 
carriage in chase stopped at the 
grille of one of those charming little 
villas to be found in the pleasant 
suburb of A ; a porter emerged 
from the lodge, opened the gate; 
the carriage drove in, again stop- 
ped at the door of the house, and 
the two gentlemen could not catch 


even a glimpse of the lady’s robe as 


she descended from the carriage 
and disappeared within the house. 

“T see a café yonder,” said Le- 
mercier ; ‘let us learn all we can as 
tothe fair unknown, over a sorbet or 
a petit verre.” 

Alain silently, but not reluctant- 
ly, consented. He felt in the fair 
stranger an interest new to his ex- 
istence. 

They entered the little eafé, and 
in a few minutes Lemercier, with 
the easy savoir vivre of a Parisian, 
had extracted from the garcon as 
much as probably any one in the 
neighbourhood knew of the inhabit- 
ants of the villa. 

It had been hired and furnished 
about two months previously in the 
name of Signora Venosta; but ac- 
cording to the report of the servants, 
that lady appeared to be the gowver- 
nante or guardian of a lady much 
younger, out of whose income the 
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villa was rented and the household 
maintained. 

It was for her the coupé was 
hired from Paris. The elder lady 
very rarely stirred out during the 
day, but always accompanied the 
younger in any evening visits to 
the theatre or the houses of friends, 

It was only within the last fey 
weeks that such visits had been 
made. 

The younger lady was in delicate 
health, and under the care of an 
English physician famous for skill 
in the treatment of pulmonary com- 
plaints. It was by his advice that 
she took daily walking excercise in 
the Bois. The establishment con. 
sisted of three servants, all Italians, 
and speaking but imperfect French. 
The gargon did not know whether 
either of the ladies was married, but 
their mode of life was free from all 
scandal or suspicion; they probably 
belonged to the literary or musical 
world, as the garcgon had observed 
as their visitor the eminent author 
M. Savarin and his wife; and, still 
more frequently, an old man not 
less eminent as a musical composer. 

“Tt is clear to me now,” said 
Lemercier, as the two friends re- 
seated themselves in the carriage, 
“that our pearly ange is some Ital- 
ian singer of repute enough in her 
own country to have gained already 
a competence ; and that, perhaps on 
account of her own health or her 
friend’s, she is living quietly here in 
the expectation of some professional 
engagement, or the absence of some 
foreign lover.” 

“Lover! do you think that?” ex- 
claimed Alain, in a tone of voice 
that betrayed pain. ; 

“It is possible enough; and in 
that case the Englishman may profit 
little by the information [ have 
promised to give him.” : 

“You have promised the English- 
man *” 

‘Do you not remember last night 
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that he described the lady, and said 
that her face haunted him: and 
” 


“Ah! I remember now. What 
do you know of this Englishman ? 
He is rich, I suppose.” 

“Yes, I hear he is very rich now ; 
that an uncle lately left him an 
enormous sum of money. He was 
attached to the English Embassy 
many years ago, which accounts for 
his good French and his knowledge 
of Parisian life. He comes to 
Paris very often, and I have 
known him some time. Indeed 
he has intrusted to me a diffi- 
cult and delicate commission. The 
English tell me that his father 


CHAPTER VIII.-—LETTER FROM ISAURA 
Vitta D’-—, A 


I can never express to you, my 
beloved Eulalie, the strange charm 
which a letter from you throws over 
my poor little lonely world for days 
after it is received. There is always 
in it something that comforts, some- 
thing that sustains, but also a some- 
thing that troubles and disquiets 
me. I suppose Goethe is right, 
“that it is the property of true 
genius to disturb all settled ideas,” 
in order, no doubt, to lift them into 
a higher level when they settle 
down again. 

Your sketch of the new work you 
are meditating amid the orange- 
groves of Provence interests me in- 
tensely ; yet, do you forgive me 
when I add that the interest is not 
without terror. I do not find my- 
self able to comprehend how, amid 
those lovely scenes of nature, your 
mind voluntarily surrounds itself 
with images of pain and discord. 
I stand in awe of the calm with 
which you subject to your analysis 
the infirmities of reason and the 
tumults of passion. And all those 
laws of the social state which seem 


was one of the most eminent 
members of their Parliament, of 
ancient birth, very highly connected, 
but ran out his fortune and died 
poor ; that our friend had for some 
years to maintain himself, I fancy, 
by his pen; that he is considered 
very able; and, now that his uncle 
has enriched him, likely to enter 
public life and run a career as dis- 
tinguished as his father’s.” 

‘Happy man! happy are the 
English,” said the Marquis, with a 
sigh ; and as the carriage now entered 
Paris, he pleaded the excuse of an 
engagement, bade his friend good- 
bye, and went his way musing 
through the crowded streets. 


SICOGNA TO MADAME DE GRANTMESNIL. 


to me so fixed and immovable you 
treat with so quiet a scorn, as if 
they were but the gossamer threads 
which a touch of your slight woman’s 
hand could brush away. But I can- 
not venture to discuss such subjects 
with you. It is only the skilled 
enchanter who can stand safely in 
the magic circle, and compel the 
spirits that he summons, even if 
they are evil, to minister to ends in 
which he foresees a good. 

We continue to live here very 
quietly, andI do not as yet feel the 
worse for the colder climate. In- 
deed, my wonderful doctor, who was 
recommended to me as American, 
but is in reality English, assures 
me that a single winter spent here 
under his care will suffice for my 
complete re-establishment. Yet 
that career, to the training for which 
so many years have been devoted, 
does not seem to me so alluring as 
it once did. 

I have much to say on this sub- 
ject, which I defer till I can better 
collect my own thoughts on it—at 
present they are confused and strug- 
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gling. The great Maestro has been 
most gracious. 

In what a radiant atmosphere 
his genius lives and breathes! Even 
in his cynical moods, his very 
cynicism has in it the ring of a 
jocund music—the laugh of Figaro, 
not of Mephistopheles. 

We went to dine with him last 
week ; he invited to meet us Madame 
Ss , who has this year conquered 
all opposition, and reigns .alone, the 
great S Mr. T , a pianist of 
admirable promise—your friend M. 
Savarin, wit, critic, and poet, with 
his pleasant sensible wife, and a 
few others whom the Maestro con- 
fided to me in a whisper, were 
authorities in the press. After 
dinner § sang to us, magni- 
ficently, of course. Then she her- 
self graciously turned to me, said 
how much she had heard from the 
Maestro in my praise, and so-and- 
so. I was persuaded to sing after 
her. I need not say to what dis- 
advantage. But I forgot my ner- 
vousness ; I forgot my audience ; 


I forgot myself, as I always do when 
once my soul, as it were, finds wing 
in music, and buoys itself in air, 


relieved from the sense of earth. 
I knew not that I had succeeded 
till I came to a close, and then my 
eyes resting on the face of the 
grand prima donna, I was seized 
with an indescribable sadness— 
with a keen pang of remorse. Perfect 
artiste though she be, and with 
powers in her own realm of art 
which admit of no living equal, I 
saw at once that I had pained her ; 
she had grown almost livid; her 
lips were quivering, and it was only 
with a great effort that she muttered 
out some faint words intended for 
applause. I comprehended by an 
instinct how gradually there can 
grow upon the mind of an artist 
the most generous that jealousy 
which makes the fear of a rival 
annihilate the delight in art. If 
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ever I should achieve S ’s fame 
as a singer, should I feel the same 
jealousy? I think not now, but 
I have not been tested. She went 
away abruptly. I spare you the 
recital of the compliments paid to 
me by my other auditors, compli- 
ments that gave me no pleasure ; for 
on all lips, except those of the 
Maestro, they implied, as the height 
of eulogy, that I had inflicted tor. 
ture upon S “Tf so,” said he, 
‘‘she would be as foolish as a rose 
that was jealous of the whiteness of 
a lily. You would do yourself great 
wrong, my child, if you tried to vie 
with the rose in its own color.” 

He patted my bended head as he 
spoke, with that kind of fatherly 
king-like fondness with which he 
honours me; and I took his hand 
in mine, and kissed it gratefully. 
‘“‘ Nevertheless,” said Savarin, “ when 
the lily comes out there will bea 
furious attack on it, made by the 
clique that devotes itself to the 
rose: a lily clique will be formed 
en revanche, and I foresee a fierce 
paper war. Do not be frightened 
at its first outburst; every fame 
worth having must be fought for.” 

Is it so? have you had to fight 
for your fame, Eulalie? and do you 
hate all contest as much as I do? 

Our only other gaiety since [ last 
wrote was a soirée at. M. Louvier’s. 
That republican millionaire was not 
slow in attending to the kind letter 
you addressed to him recommending 
us to his civilities. He called at 
once, placed his good offices at our 
disposal, took charge of my modest 
fortune, which he has invested, no 
doubt, as safely as it is advan- 
tageously in point of interest, hired 
our carriage for us, and in short 
has been most amiably useful. 

At his house we met many to me 
most pleasant, for they spoke with 
such genuine appreciation of your 
works and yourself. But there were 
others whom I should never have 
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expected to meet under the roof of 
4 Croesus who has so great a stake 
in the order of things established. 
(ne young man—a noble whom he 
specially presented to me, as a poli- 
tian who would be at the head of 
affairs when the Red Republic was 
established—asked me whether I 
did not agree with him that all 
private property was public spolia- 
tion, and that the great enemy to 
civilisation was religion, no matter 
in what form ? 

He addressed to me these tremen- 
dous questions with an effeminate 
lisp, and harangued on them with 
small feeble gesticulations of pale 
dainty fingers covered with rings. 

I asked him if there were many 
who in France shared his ideas. 

“Quite enough to carry them 
some day,” he answered, with a 
lofty smile. ‘“‘ And the day may be 


nearer than the world thinks, when 
my confréres will be so numerous 
that they will have to shoot down 
each other for the sake of cheese to 
their bread.” 

That day nearer than the world 


thinks! Certainly, so far as one 
may judge the outward signs of the 
world at Paris, it does not think of 
such things at all. With what an 
air of self-content the beautiful city 
parades her riches! Who can gaze 
on her splendid palaces, her gor- 
geous shops, and believe that she 
wil give ear to doctrines that 
would annihilate private rights of 
property; or who can enter her 
crowded churches, and dream that 
she can ever again instal a republic 
too civilised for religion ? 

Adieu. Excuse me for this dull 
letter. If I have written on much 
that has little interest even for me, 
itis that I wish to distract my mind 
from brooding over the question 
that interests me most, and on 
which Imost need your counsel. I 
will try to approach it in my next. 

TSAURA, 
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Eulalie, Eulalie !—what mock- 
ing spirit has been permitted in 
this modern age of ours to place in 
the heart of woman the ambition 
which is the prerogative of men ?— 
You indeed, so richly endowed with 
a man’s genius, have a right to 
man’s aspirations. But what can 
justify such ambition in me? No- 
thing but this one unintellectual 
perishable gift of a voice that does 
but please in uttering the thoughts 
of others. Doubtless I could make 
a name familiar for its brief time to 
the talk of Europe—a name, what 
name? a singer’s name. Once I 
thought that namea glory. Shall I 
ever forget the day when you first 
shone upon me; when, emerging 
from childhood as from a dim and 
solitary by-path, I stood forlorn on 
the great thoroughfare of life, and 
all the prospects before me stretched 
sad in mists and in rain? You 
beamed on me then as the sun com- 
ing out from the cloud and chang- 
ing the face of earth; you opened 
to my sight the fairy-land of poetry 
and art ; you took me by the hand 
and said, ‘ Courage! there is at each 
step some green gap in the hedge- 
rows, some soft escape from the 
stony thoroughfare. Beside the real 
life expands the ideal life to those 
who seek it. Droop not, seck it; 
the ideal life has its sorrows, but it 
never admits despair; as on the ear 
of him who follows the winding 
course of a stream, the stream ever 
varies the note of its music, now 
loud with the rush of the falls, 
now low and calm as it glides by 
the level marge of smooth banks ; 
now sighing through the stir of the 
reeds, now babbling with a fretful 
joy as some sudden curve on the 
shore stays its flight among gleam- 
ing pebbles:—so to the soul of 
the artist is the voice of the art 
ever feeting beside and _ before 
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him. Nature gave thee the bird’s 
gift of song—raise the gift into 
art and make the art thy com- 
panion. 

‘Art and Hope were twin-born, 
and they die together.” 

See how faithfully I remember, 
methinks, your very words. But 
the magic of the words, which I 
then but dimly understood, was in 
your smile and in your eye, and the 
queen-like wave of your hand as if 
beckoning to a world which lay be- 
fore you, visible and familiar as 
your native land. And how de- 
votedly, with what earnestness of 
passion, 1 gave myself up to the 
task of raising my gift into an art! 
I thought of nothing else, dreamed 
of nothing else; and oh, how sweet 
to me then were words of praise. 
‘“* Another year yet,” at length said 
the masters, ‘“‘and you ascend your 
throne among the queens of song.” 
Then—then—I would have changed 
for no other throne on earth my 
hope of that to be achieved in the 
realms of my art. And then came 
that long fever : my strength broke 
down, and the Maestro said, “ Rest, 
or your voice is gone, and your 
throne is lost forever.” How hate- 
ful that rest seemed to me! You 
again came to my aid. You said, 
“The time you think lost should be 
but time improved. Penetrate your 
mind with other songs than the 
trash of Libretti. The more you 
habituate yourself to the forms, the 
more you imbue yourself with the 
spirit, in which passions have been 
expressed and character delineated 
by great writers, the more com- 
pletely you will accomplish yourself 
in your own special art of singer 
and actress.” So, then, you allured 
me to a new study. Ah! in so 
doing did you dream that you 
diverted me from the old ambition ? 
My knowledge of French and Italian, 
and my rearing in childhood, which 
had made English familiar to me, 


gave me the keys to the treasure- 
houses of three languages. Natu- 
rally I began with that in which 
your masterpieces are composed. 
Till then I had not even read your 
works. They were the first I chose, 
How they impressed, how they 
startled me! what depths in the 
mind of man, in the heart of wo- 
man, they revealed to me! But | 
owned to you then, and I repeat it 
now, neither they nor any of the 
works in romance and poetry which 
form the boast of recent French 
literature, satisfied yearnings for that 
calm sense of beauty, that divine 
joy in a world beyond this world, 
which you had led me to believe it 
vas the prerogative of ideal art to 
bestow. And when I told you this 
with the rude frankness you had 
bid me exercise in talk with you, 
a thoughtful melancholy shade fell 
over your face, and you said quietly, 
“You are right, child; we, the 
French of our time, are the offspring 
of revolutions that settled nothing, 
unsettled all: we resemble those 
troubled States which rush into war 
abroad in order to re-establish peace 
at home. Our books suggest pro- 
blems to men for reconstructing 
some social system in which the 
calm that belongs to art may be 
found at last: but such books should 
not be in your hands; they are not 
for the innocence and youth of 
women, as yet unchanged by the 
systems which exist.” And the 
next day you brought me Tasso’s 
great poem, the Gerusalemme Li- 
berata, and said smiling, “Art in 
its calm is here.” 

You remember that I was then 
at Sorrento by the order of my 
physician. Never shall I forget the 
soft autumn day when I sat amongst 
the lonely rocklets to the left of the 
town—the sea before me, with scarce 
a ripple; my very heart steeped in 
the melodies of that poem, so mar- 
vellous for a strength disguised in 
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sweetness, and for a symmetry in 
which each proportion blends into 
the other with the perfectness of a 
(Grecian statue. The whole place 
seemed to me filled with the pre- 
sence of the poet to whom it had 
civen birth. Certainly the reading 
of that poem formed an era in my 
existence; to this day I cannot ac- 
knowledge the faults or weaknesses 
which your criticisms pointed out 
—I believe because they are in 
unison with my own nature, which 
yearns for harmony, and, finding 
that, rests contented. I shrink from 
violent contrasts, and can discover 
nothing tame and insipid in a con- 
tinuance of sweetness and serenity. 
But it was not till after I had read 
la Gerusalemnme again and again, 
and then sat and brooded over it, 
that I recognised the main charm 
of the poem in the religion which 
dings to itas the perfume clings 
toa flower—a religion sometimes 
melancholy, but never to me sad. 
Hope always pervades it. Surely, 
if, as you said, ‘“‘ Hope is twin-born 
with art,” it is because art at 
its highest blends itself - uncon- 
sciously with religion, and pro- 
caims its affinity with hope by its 
faith in some future good more per- 
fect than it has realised in the 
past. 

Be this as it may, it was in this 
poem so pre -eminently Christian 
that I found the something which 
I missed and craved for in modern 
French masterpieces, even yours—a 
something spiritual, speaking to my 
own soul, calling it forth; distin- 
guishing it as an essence apart from 
mere human reason ; soothing, even 
when it excited; making earth 
nearer to heaven. And when I 
fan on in this strain to you after 
my own wild fashion, you took 
my head between your hands and 
kissed me, and said, “Happy are 
those who believe! long may that 
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happiness be thine!” Why did I 
not feel in Dante the Christian 
charm thatI felt in Tasso? Dante 
in your eyes, as in those of most 
judges, is infinitely the greater 
genius, but reflected on the dark 
stream of that genius the stars are 
so troubled, the heavens so threat- 
ening. 

Just as my year of holiday was 
expiring, I turned to English litera- 
ture; and Shakespeare, of course, 
was the first English poet put into 
my hands. It proves how childlike 
my mind still was, that my earliest 
sensation in reading him was that 
of disappointment. It was not only 
that, despite my familarity with 
English (thanks chiefly to the care 
of him whom I call my second 
father), there is much in the meta- 
phorical diction of Shakespeare 
which I failed to comprehend; but 
he seemed to me so far like the mo- 
dern French writers who affect to 
have found inspiration in his muse, 
that he obtrudes images of pain and 
suffering without cause or motive 
sufficiently clear to ordinary under- 
standings, as I had taught myself to 
think it ought to be in the drama. 

He makes Fate so cruel that we 
lose sight of the mild deity behind 
her. Compare, in this, Corneille’s 
* Polyeucte’ with the ‘Hamlet.’ In 
the first an equal calamity befalls the 
good, but in their calamity they are 
blessed. Thedeath of the martyr is 
the triumph of hiscreed. But when 
we have put down the English trage- 
dy—when Hamlet and Ophelia are 
confounded in death with Polonius 
and the fratricidal king, we see not 
what good end for humanity is 
achieved. The passages that fasten 
on our memory do not make us hap- 
pier and holier; they suggest but 
terrible problems, to which they 
give us no solution. 

In the ‘Horaces’ of Corneille 
there are fierce contests, rude pas- 
2F 
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sions, tears drawn from some of 
the bitterest sources of human 
pity; but then through all stands 
out, large and visible to the eyes 
of all spectators, the great ideal 
of devoted patriotism. How much 
of ail that has been grandestrin the 
life of France, redeeming even its 
worst crimes of revolution in the 
love of country, has had its origin 
in the ‘ Horaces’ of Corneille. But 
{ doubt if the fates of Coriolanus, 
and Czesar, and Brutus, and Antony, 
in the giant tragedies of Shakespeare 
nave made Englishmen more willing 
to die for England. In fine, it was 
long before—I will not say I under- 
stood or rightly appreciated Shake- 
speare, for no Englishman would 
admit that Lor even you could ever 
do so—but before I could recognise 
the justice of the place his country 
claims for him as the genius without 
an equal in the literature of Europe. 
Meanwhile the ardour I had p®t 
into study, and the wear and tear of 
the emotions which the study called 
forth, made themselves felt in a 
return of my former illness, with 
sy mptoms still more alarming; and 
when the year was out I was ordained 
to rest for perhaps another year be- 
fore I could sing in public, still less 
appear on the stage. How I re- 
joiced when I heard that fiat, for I 
emerged from that year of study 
with a heart utterly estranged from 
the profession in whichI had cen- 
tred my hopes before Yes, 
Kulalic, you had bid me accomplish 
myself forthe arts of utterance by 
the study of arts in which thoughts 
originate the words they employ, 
and in doing so—I had changed 
myself into another being. I was 
forbidden all fatigue of mind; my 
books were banished, but not the 
new self which the books had formed. 
Recovering slowly through the sum 
mer, I came hither two months since, 
ostensibly for the advice of Dr. 
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C , but really in the desire to 
commune with my own heart, and 
be still. 

And now I have poured forth 
that heart to you—would you per- 
suade me still to be a singer ? If 
you do, remember at least how jeal- 
ous and absorbing the art of the 
singer and of the ‘actress is. How 
completely I must surrender myself 
to it, and live among books, or 
among dreams, no more. Can Ibe 
anything else but singer? and if 
not, should I be contented merely 
to read and to dream ? 

I must confide to you one ambi- 
tion which during the lazy Italian 
summer took possession of me—I 
must tell you the ambition, and add 
that I have renounced it as a vain 
one. I had hoped that I could con- 
pose, I mean in music. I was pleased 
with some things I did—they ex- 
pressed in music what I could not 
express in words; and one secret 
object in coming here was to sub- 
mit them to the great Maestro. He 
listened to them patiently ; he com- 
plimented me upon my accuracy in 
the mechanical laws of composition; 
he even said that my favorite airs 
were “‘ touchants et gracieuz.” 

And so he would have left me, 
but I stopped him timidly, and said, 
“Tell me frankly, do you think that 
with time and study I could con- 
pose music such as singers equal to 
myself could sing to ?” 

“You mean as a_ professional 
composer ?” 

* Well, yes.” 

“And to the abandonment of 
your vocation as a singer ?” 

“ Yes. ” 

‘My dear child, I should be 
your worst enemy if I encouraged 
such a notion; cling to the career in 
which you can be greatest ; gain but 
health, and I wager my reputation 
on your glorious success on the stage. 
What can you be as a composer? 
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You will set pretty music to pretty 
words, and will be sung in drawing- 
rooms with the fame a little more 
or less that generally attends the 
compositions of female amateurs. 
Aim at something higher, as I know 
you would do, and you will not 
succeed. Is there any instance in 
modern times, perhaps in any times, 
of a female composer who attains 
even to the eminence of a third-rate 
opera writer? Composition in let- 
tes may be of no sex. In _ that 
Madame Dudevant and your friend 
Madame de Grantmesnil can beat 
most men ; but the genius of musical 
composition is homme, and accept 
itas acompliment when I say that 
you are essentially femme.” 

"He left me, of course, mortified 
and humbled ; but I feel he is right 
as regards myself, though whether 
inhis depreciation of our whole sex 
Icannot say. But as this hope has 
left me, I have become more dis- 
quieted, still more restless. Counsel 
me, Eulalic ; counsel, and, if possible, 
comfort me. 

ISAURA. 


From the Same to the Same. 


No letter from you yet, and I 
have left you in peace for ten days. 
How do you think I have spent 
them? The Maestro called on us 
with M. Savarin, to insist on our 
accompanying them on a round of 


the theatres. I had not been to one 
since my arrival. I divined that 
the kind-hearted composer had a 
motive in this invitation. He 
thought that in witnessing the ap- 
plauses bestowed on actors, and shar- 
ig in the fascination in which 
theatrical illusion holds an audience, 
my old passion for the stage, and 
with it the longing for an urtiste’s 
fame, would revive. 

In my heart I wished that his 
‘spectations. might be realised. 
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Well for me if I could once more 
concentre all my aspirations on a 
prize within my reach! 

We went first to see a comedy 
greatly in vogue, and the author 
thoroughly understands the French 
stage of our day. The acting was 
excellent in its way. The next night 
we went to the Odéon, a romantic 
melodrama in six acts, and I know 
not how many tableaux. IT found 
no fault with the acting there. I 
de not give you the rest of our 
programme. We visited all the 
principal theatres, reserving the op- 
era and Madame § for the last. 
Before I speak of the opera, let me 
say a word or two on the plays. 

There is no country in which 
the theatre has so great a hold on 
the public as in France; no country 
in which the successful dramatist 
has. so high a fame; no country per- 
haps in which the state of the stage 
so faithfully represents the moral 
and iutellectual condition of the 
people. I say this not, of course, 
from my experience of countries 
which I have not visited, but from 
all I hear of the stage in Germany 
and in England. 

The impression left on my 
mind by the performances I wit- 
nessed is, that the French people 
are becoming dwarfed. The come- 
dies that please them are but pleas- 
ant caricatures of petty sections in 
a corrupt society. They contain no 
large types of human nature; their 
witticisms convey no_ luminous 
flashes of truth; their sentiment is 
not pure and noble—it is a sickly 
and false perversion of the impure 
and ignoble into travesties of the 
pure and noble. 

Their melodramas cannot be 
classed as literature—all that really 
remains of the old French genius is 
its vaudeville. 

Great dramatists create great 
parts. One great part, such as a 
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Rachel would gladly have accepted, 
I have not seen in the dramas of 
the young generation. 

High art has taken refuge in 
the opera; but that is not French 
opera. I do not complain so much 
that French taste is less refined. 
I complain that French intellect is 
lowered. The descent from Poly- 
eucte to Ruy Blas is great, not so 
much in the poetry of form as in 
the elevation of thought; but the 
descent from Ruy Blas to the best 
drama now produced is out of 
poetry altogether, and into those 
flats of prose which give not even 
the glimpse of a mountain-top. 

But now to the opera. § 
in Norma! The house was crewded, 
and its enthusiasm as loud as it was 
genuine. You tell me that § 
never rivalled Pasta, but certainly 
her Norma is a great performance. 
Her voice has lost less of its fresh- 
ness than I had been told, and what 
is lost of it her practised manage- 
ment conceals or carries off. 

The Maestro was quite right—I 
could never vie vit: her in her own 
line; but conceited and vain as [ 
may seem eyen to you in saying so, 
f feel in my own line that [ could 
command as large an applause—of 
course taking into account my brief- 
lived advantage of. youth. Her act- 
ing, apart from her voice, does not 
please me. It seems to me to want 
intelligence of the subtler feelings, 
the under-current of emotion, which 
constitutes the chief beauty of the 
situation and the character. Am I 
jealous when I say this? Read on 
and judge. 

On our return that night, when 
i had seen the Venosta to bed, I 
went into my own room, opened 
the window, and looked out. A 
lovely night, mild as in spring at 
Florence—the moon at her full, and 
the stars looking so calm and so 
high beyond our reach of their 
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tranquillity. The evergreens in the 
gardens of the villas around me 
silvered over, and the summer 
boughs, not yet clothed with leaves, 
were scarcely visible amid the 
changeless smile of the laurels, At 
the distance lay Paris, only to be 
known by its innumerable lights, 
And then I said to myself— 

“No, I cannot be an actress: | 
cannot resign my real self for that 
vamped-up hypocrite before the 
lamps. Out on those stage robes 
and painted cheeks! Out on that 
simulated utterance of sentiments 
learned by rote and practised before 
the looking-glass till every gesture 
has its drill.” 

Then [I gazed on those stars 
which provoke our questionings, and 
return noanswer, till my heart grev 
full, so full, and I bowed my head 
and wept like a child. 

From the Same to the Same. 

And still no letter from you! 
I seein the journals that you have 
left Nice. Is it that you are too 
absorbed in your work to have 
leisure to write tome? I know you 
are not ill; for if you were, all Paris 
would know of it. All Europe ha: 
an interest in your health. Posi- 
tively I will write to you no more 
till a word from yourself bids me 
do so. 

I fear I must give up my solitary 
walks in the Bois de Boulogne: 
they were very dear to me, partly 
because the quict path to which! 
confined myself was that to which 
you directed me as the one you 
habitually selected when at Parks, 
and in which you had brooded over 
and revolved the loveliest of you 
romances; and partly because it wis 
there that, catching, alas! not I» 
spiration but enthusiasm from the 
genius that had hallowed the place, 
and dreaming I might originale 
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music, I nursed my own aspirations 
and murmured my own airs. And 
thougb so close to that world of 
Paris to which all artists must 
appeal for judgment or audience, 
the spot was so undisturbed, so 
sequestered. But of late that path 
has lost its solitud>, and therefore 
its charm. 

Six days ago the first person I 
encountered in my walk was a man 
whom I did not then heed. He 
seemed in thought, or rather in 
reverie, like myself ; we passed each 
other twice or thrice, and I did not 
notice whether he was young or 
old, tall or short; but he came the 
next day, and a third day, and then 
Isaw that he was young, and, in 
so regarding him, his eyes became 
fixed on mine. The fourth day he 
did not come, but two other men 
came, and the look of one was in- 
quisitive and offensive. They sat 
themselves down ona bench in the 
walk, and though [ did not seem 
to notice them, I hastened home ; 
and the next day in talking with 
our kind Madame Savarin, and 
alluding to .these quiet walks of 
mine, she hinted, with the delicacy 
which is her characteristic, that the 
customs of Paris did not allow 
Demoiselles comme il faut to walk 
alone ever. in the most sequestered 
paths of the Bois. 

I begin now to comprehend your 
disdain of customs which impose 
chains so idly galling on the liberty 
of our sex. 

We dined with the Savarins last 
evening: what a joyous nature he 
has! Not reading Latin, I only 
know Horace by translations, which 
I am told are bad; but Savarin 
seems to me a sort of half Horace. 
Horace on his town-bred side, so 
playfully well-bred, so good-humour- 
ed in his philosophy, so affectionate 
to friends, and so biting to foes. 
But certainly Savarin could not 


have lived in a country farm upon 
endives and mallows. He is town- 
bred and Parisian, jusgu’au bout 
des ongles. How he admires you, 
and how I love him for it! Only 
in one thing he disappoints me 
there. It is your style that he 
chiefly praises: certainly that style 
is matchless; but style is only the 
clothing of thought, and to praise 
your style seems to me almost as 
invidious as the compliment to some 
perfect beauty, not on her form and 
face, but on her taste in dress. 

We met at dinner an American 
and his wife—a Colonel and Mrs, 
Morley : she is delicately handsome, 
as the American women I have seen 
generally are, and with that frank 
vivacity of manner which distin- 
guishes them from English women. 
She seemed to take a fancy to 
me, and we soon grew very good 
friends. 

She is the first advocate I have 
met, except yourself, of that doctrine 
upon the Rights of Women — of 
of which one reads more in the jour- 
nals than one hears discussed in 
salone. 

Naturally enough I felt great in- 
terest in that subject, more especially 
since my rambles in the Bois were 
forbidden ; and as long as she de- 
claimed on the hard fate, of the 
women who, feeling within them 
powers that struggle for air and 
light beyond the close precinct of 
household duties, find themselves 
restricted from fair rivalry with men 
in such fields of knowledge and toil 
and glory, as men since the world 
began have appropriated to them- 
selves, I need not say that I went 
with her cordially: you can guess 
that by my former letters. But 
when she entered into the detailed 
catalogue of our exact wrongs and 
our exact rights, I felt all the pusil- 
lanimity of my sex, and shrank back 
in terror. 
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Ifer husband, joining us when she 
was in full tide of eloquence, smiled 
at me with a kind of saturnine 
mirth. ‘Mademoiselle, don’t be- 
lieve a word she says; it is only 
tall talk! In America the women 
are absolvte tyrants, and it is 1 
who, in concert with my oppressed 
countrymen, am going in for a plat- 
form agitation to restore the Rights 
of Men.” 

Upon this there was a lively 
battle of words between the spouses, 
in which, I must own, I thought 
the lady was decidedly worsted. 

No, Eulalie, I see nothing in these 
schemes for altering our rela- 
tions towards the other sex which 
would improve our condition. The 
inequalities we suffer are not im- 
posed by law—not even by conven- 
tion ; they are imposed by nature. 

Eulalie, you have had an experi- 
ence unknown to me; you have 
loved. In that day did you—you, 
round whom poets and sages and 
statesmen gather, listening to your 
words as to an oracle—did you feel 
that your pride of genius had gone 
out from you—that your ambition 
lived in him whom you loved—that 
his smile was more to you than the 
applause of a world ? 

I feel as if love ina woman must 
destroy her rights of equality—that 
it gives to her a sovereign even in 
one who would be inferior to herself 
if her love did not glorify and crown 
him. Ah! if I could but merge this 
terrible egotism which oppresses me, 
into the being of some one who is 
what I would wish to be were I man! 
I would not ask him to achieve 
fame. Enough if I felt that he was 
worthy of it, and happier methinks 
to console him when he failed than 
to triumph with him when he won. 
Tell me, have you felt this? When 
youloved did you stoop as to a 
slave, or did you bow down as to a 
master ? 


From Madame de Grantmesnil to 
Isaura Cicogna. 


Chére enfant,— All your four 
letters have reached me the same 
day. In one of my sudden whims 
I set off with a few friends on 4 
rapid tour along the Riviera to 
Genoa, thence to Turin on to Milan. 
Not knowing where we should rest 
even for a day, my letters were not 
forwarded. 

I came back to Nice yesterday, 
consoled for all fatigues in having 
insured that accuracy in description 
of localities which my work neces- 
sitates. 

You are, my poor child, in that 
revolutionary crisis through which 
genius passes in youth before it 
knows its own self, and longs vague- 
ly to do or to be a something other 
than it has done or has been before. 
For, not to be unjust to your own 
powers, genius you have—that in- 
born undefinable essence, including 
talent, and yet distinct from it 
Genius you have, but genius w- 
concentrated, undisciplined. I see, 
though you are too diffident to say 
so openly, that you shrink from the 
fame of singer, because, fevered by 
your reading, you would fain aspire 
to the thorny crown of author. | 
echo the hard saying of the Maestro, 
I shouid be your worst enemy did 
I encourage you to forsake a career 
in which a dazzling success is s¢ 
assured, for one in which, if it were 
your true vocation, you would not 
ask whether you were fit for it; you 
would be impelled to it by the ter 
rible star which presides over the 
birth of poets. 

Have you, who are so naturally 
observant, and of late have become 
so reflective, never remarked that 
authors, however absorbed in their 
own craft, do not wish their chil- 
dren to adopt it? The most success- 
ful author is perhaps the last person 
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to whom neophytes should come 
for encouragement. This | think is 
not the case with the cultivators of 
the sister arts. The painter, the 
sculptor, the musician, seem disposed 
to invite disciples and welcome aco- 
lytes. As for those engaged in the 
practical affairs of life, fathers most- 
ly wish their sons to be as they 
have been. 

The politician, the lawyer, the 
merchant, each says to his children, 
“Follow my steps.” All parents in 
practical life would at least agree in 
this—they would not wish their sons 
to be poets. There must be some 
sound cause in the world’s philo- 
sophy for this general concurrence 
of digression from a road of which 
the travellers themselves say to 
those whom they love best, “ Be- 
ware !”” 

Romance in youth is, if rightly 
understood, the happiest nutriment 
of wisdom in after-years; but I 
would never invite any one to look 
upon the romance of youth as a 
thing 


“To case in periods and embalm in ink.” 


Enfant, have you need of a pub- 
lisher to create romance? Is it not 
in yourself? Do not imagine that 
genius requires for its enjoyment 
the scratch of the pen and the types 
of the printer. Do not suppose 
that the poet, the romancier, is most 
poetic, most romantic, when he is 
striving, struggling, labouring, to 
check the rush of his ideas, and ma- 
terialise the images which visit him 
as souls into such tangible likenesses 
of flesh and blood that the highest 
compliment a reader can bestow on 
them is to say that they are lifelike ? 
No: the poet’s real delight is not in 
the mechanism of composing; the 
best part of that delight is in the 
sympathies he has established with 
innumerable modifications of life 
and form, and art and nature—sym- 


pathies which are often found equal- 
ly keen in those who have not the 
same gift of language. The poet ig 
but the interpreter. What of ?— 
Truths in the hearts of others. He 
utters what they feel. Is the joy 
in the utterance? Nay, it is in the 
feeling itself. So, my dear, dark- 
bright child of song, when I bade 
thee open, out of the beaten thor- 
oughfare, paths into the meads and 
river-banks at either side of the 
formal hedgerows, rightly dost thou 
add that I enjoined thee to make 
thine art thy companion. In the 
culture of that art for which you 
are so eminently gifted, you will find 
the ideal life ever beside the real. 
Are you not ashamed to tell me that 
in that art you do but utter the 
thoughts of others? You utter them 
in music; through the music you 
not only give to the thoughts a new 
character, but you make them re- 
productive of fresh thoughts in your 
audience. 

You said very truly that you 
found in composing you could put 
into music thoughts which you could 
not put into words. That is the 
peculiar distinction of music. No 
genuine musician can explain in 
words exactly what he means to con- 
vey in his music. 

How little a libretto interprets an 
opera—how little we care even to 
read it! It is the music that speaks 
to us; and how ?—Through the hu- 
man voice. We do not notice how 
poor are the words which the voice 
warbles. It is the voice itself inter- 
preting the soul of the musician 
which enchants and enthralls us. 
And you who have that voice pre- 
tend to despise the gift. What! 
despise the power of communicating 
delight !—the power that we authors 
envy; and rarely, if ever, can we 
give delight with so little alloy as 
the singer. 

And when an audience disperses, 
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can you guess what griefs the singer 
may have comforted? what hard 
hearts he may have softened? what 
high thoughts he may have awak- 
ened ? 

You say, “ Out on the vamped-up 
hypocrite! Out on the stage-robes 
and painted cheeks !” 

I say, “Out on the morbid spirit 
which so cynically regards the mere 
details by which a whole effect on 
the minds and hearts and souls 
of races and nations can be pro- 
duced !” 

There, have I scolded you suf- 
ficiently ? I should scold you more, 
if I did not see in the affluence of 
your youth and your intellect the 
cause of your restlessness. 

tiches are always restless. It is 
only to poverty that the gods give 
content. 

You question me about love: you 
ask if I have ever bowed to a master, 
ever merged my life in another’s: 
expect no answer on this from me. 
Circe herself could give no answer 
to the simplest maid, who, never 
having loved, asks, ‘‘ What is 
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love ? 
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In the history of the passions 
each human heart is a world in it. 
self ; its experience profits no others, 
In no two lives does love play the 
same part or bequeath the same 
record, 

I know not whether I am glad 
or sorry that the word “love” now 
falls on my ear with a sound as 
slight and as faint as the dropping 
of a leaf in autumn may fall on 
thine. 

I volunteer but this lesson, the 
wisest I can give, if thou canst 
understand it: as I bade thee take 
art into thy life, so learn to look on 
life itself as an art. Thou couldst 
discover the charm in Tasso; thou 
couldst perceive that the requisite 
of all art, that which pleases, is in 
the harmony of proportion. We 
lose sight of beauty if we exaggerate 
the feature most beautiful. 

Love proportioned, adorns the 
homeliest existence; love dispro- 
portioned, deforms the fairest. 

Alas! wilt thou remember this 
warning when the time comes in 
which it may be needed ? 


E—— G—. 
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WILLIAM SMITH. 


TERE is nothing more usual than 
to say that the world knows nothing 
of its greatest men. One thing is 
certain, however, that of those who 
affect it, if not with the greatest, yet 
with the most subtle and penetrating 
influence, it often knows nothing. 
Men who breathe into others what 
is in reality the breath of life to 
them, who communicate to thou- 
sands the opinions and sentiments 
which are their best part, remain 
often totally unknown in person and 
even in name to those whom they 
have inspired, and whose intellec- 
tual life may be said to have pro- 
ceeded from them. This, no doubt, 
is largely caused by that general pre- 
valence of anonymous writing which 
confounds in one big voice of the 
Magazine or the Review the utter- 
ances of many individual voices. 
We believe that the preservation of 
this anonymity is of great service to 
all serial, and especially to all criti- 
cal, composition—giving freedom to 
the writer, and taking away one 
almost irresistible temptation to- 
wards undue warmth either of praise 
or censure; but at the same time 
it separates the writer from the 
reader, and deprives many a literary 
man who— though perhaps not 
great enough to shine in_ the 
highest rank of genius—is an able 
and judicious guide of public opin- 
ion, from that personal appreciation 
which is one of the most agreeable 
recompenses the world can give. 
The respectable and honoured name 
which stands at the head of this 
page is one of the best examples we 
can give of the separation of. which 
we speak. So many times has he 
led the readers of this Magazine into 
thedeeper fields of thought—so often 
directed their attention to the true 
and the false in philosophical specu- 


lation, to the lovely and unlovely 
in contemporary literature, within 
these pages—that it is impossible for 
us to allow the grave to close over 
him without doing our best to ren- 
der to his name the honour which 
has been already rendered to his 
works by many a discriminating 
reader. No better type could be 
found of the true man of letters, the 
student, scholar, and critic of our 
days, who is already beginning to 
yield to a hastier and more shallow 
class of contemporary commentators. 
He was not of those who dash off a 
breathless criticism on the spur of 
the moment, or arrogantly pretend 
to judge of subjects upon which 
they have the merest smattering of 
knowledge. He belonged to the 
older fashion of man who had 
the habit of mastering a subject 
before speaking of it, and of bring- 
ing a richly-cultivated understand- 
ing, a mind and memory full of all 
that is excellent in the past, to the 
consideration of the affairs and pro- 
ductions of the present. That charm 
of cultivation which, next to genius, 
is almost the most delightful of men- 
tal conditions, was his in an eminent 
degree. It is a quality which be- 
comes day by day less common in 
literature, as in other arts. A man 
without worldly ambition, without 
any sharp prick of necessity to 
drive him on, with leisure, learning, 
a thoughtful mind, and an undis- 
turbed life, is in absolutely ideal 
circumstances for the pursuit of 
literature; and such were the con- 
ditions under which, for at least the 
later part of his life, Mr. Smith pur- 
sued it. Very different are the cir- 
cumstances which often surround the 
writer, toiling perhaps into fame or 
for fortune, going against the tide, 
and buffeted by busy men and ill 
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winds, straining every faculty to 
keep every step he gains. It was 
the theory of the author of ‘ Graven- 
hurst,’ that conflict and struggle 
were good at once for the mind and 
the energies of man; but in his own 
full manhood he was beyond the 
reach of conflict, and pursued his fav- 
ourite studies, his reflections and spe- 
culations, in a gentle quiet and peace- 
fulness most congenial to his work. 
It might be perhaps the absence of 
the conflict, the want of any motive 
strong enough to balance his natural 
love of the country, of quiet, leis- 
ure, and seclusion, that makes his 
mere name now an insufficient de- 
scription to the world of all he was. 
In his youth, the circle of young men 
whos surrounded him expected for 
him the highest fame; he was to be 
their leader, the foremost in all in- 
tellectual progress, always the supe- 
rior, in those visions of the future, 
which are often so widely apart 
from reality. But if others passed 


him in the race, pressed on higher, 
and won more dazzling prizes, it was 
because the finer qualities of his 


mind outweighed the coarser, and 
fastidious taste and a retiring dispo- 
sition withdrew him from the com- 
mon arena, where, amid shouts and 
cheers and commonplace din, the 
ordinary competitors for fame take 
their places, disregarding all its vul- 
garer circumstances. He could not 
disregard them. His nature was so 
constituted that he shrank from the 
noises, whether applausive or other- 
wise; but from his retirement, wher- 
ever that was, many a_ beautiful 
thought, many a discriminating 
criticism, and much clear and lucid 
philosophical argument, came forth 
from time to time. He discoursed 
to his unknown friends, himself un- 
known. He helped to form many a 
mind which knew nothing of him, 
and tempered with his ways of 
thinking the unformed thoughts of 
many a candid mind. How much 
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he influenced opinion in this name. 
less way it would be hard to est; 
mate. An anonymous writer ej. 
dom knows the extent to which his 
work has told upon the world; bu 
if, as Mr. Puff says in the ‘Critic.’ 
“the number of people who under- 
go the fatigue of judging for them. 
selves is small,” it may safely be said 
that every critical writer of power 
and candour makes up a great many 
men's minds for them, and does 
much to direct that ground-swell of 
general opinion which rises imper- 
ceptible, and in which each man 
sees his own decision reflected, 
however little capable he may have 
been of making a decision for him- 
self, 

The works by which Mr. Smith 
will be chiefly known, are the two 
volumes entitled ‘Thorndale’ and 
‘Gravenhurst.’ They are both of 
the class which we call “beauti- 
ful books,” without pausing to in- 
quire too closely whether another 
adjective might not be more ap- 
propriate. In both books, with 
different kinds of conditions, his 
own mind is the chief thing reveal- 
ed to us; a mind so gentle, pure, 
and good, as indeed to lose some 
part of its power over others by the 
unlikeness of its refined nature to 
the much less delicate souls of com- 
mon men. It is as a philosopher 
that Mr. Smith presents himself 
tous; and though there is little 
glitter or external attraction about 
these volumes, they are so truly 
thoughtful (word much _ abused, 
yet the most suitable to describe 
such a man), so full of reflective 
and observant power, that they are 
favourite volumes with many 34 
reader whose bias is not metaphy- 
sical. ‘ Thorndale,’ the more import- 
ant of the two, is cast in a some 
what antiquated form. It is sup- 
posed to be the journals and jottings 
of a philosophic invalid, found after 
his death in an Italian villa; ‘The 
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fonflict of Opinions’ is the second 
title of this book, and clearly re- 
resents its character. To doso still 
more clearly in a few words, we may 
quote a very characteristic anecdote 
told of its first appearance. He had 
informed some friends deprecatingly 
that the religious opinions of the 
hook might be considered heterodox, 
and had awakened within them some 
anxiety as to the views expressed. 
The friends in question were not of a 
theological bias, nor given to devout 
reading. But when the book was 
read,—* By Jove !” said one of them, 
half amused, half impressed, ‘‘ I have 
not read so religious a book for 
years.” This could not be a better 
criticism of one aspect of the work. 
It ventures upon discussion of the 
highest subjects, and does not hesi- 
tate to indulge in very free specu- 
lation. It professes but a vague 
faith, the particulars of which it 
would be hard to embody in any 
ereed—yet a work more deeply pene- 
trated with the true spirit of reli- 
gion it would be difficult to find. 
It is perhaps the very best, most 
lovable exposition ever given of that 
pious uncertainty which has of late 
characterised so many fine minds. 
Anything more unlike the Voltaire- 
phase of light-hearted infidelity it 
would be difficult to conceive. In- 
fidelity there is none in it, but, on 
the contrary, a tremulous faithful- 
ness to all the whisperings of what 
we call natural religion—a longing 
very earnest, but without excite- 
ment, for more knowledge, more 
light,a better understanding of di- 
vine things. 

The hero of this book, if such 
an expression is permissible, is a 
young Englishman, who has re- 
tired, after many wanderings, to a 
lonely villa on the height of Mount 
Posilipo, loveliest of all mounts of 
vision, to fade away gradually from 
all earthly sights and sounds, with 
that most beautiful landscape on 


earth continually, so long as they 
were able to see it, before his eyes. 
We do not know whether, in this 
dim and melancholy creation, Mr. 
Smith had any thought of another 
figure, a real man, more passionate 
and tragical than his pensive hero, 
the Italian poet Leopardi, who 
chose a similar mode of dying. But 
it is difficult to avoid thinking of 
the latter in his lonely little house 
on the other side of the bay, when 
the gentle invalid of the Villa 
Scarpa, with his unimpassioned 
musings, is brought so plainly be- 
fore us. Leopardi died in the fierce 
despair of that bitter and painful 
kind of unbelief which casts every- 
thing heavenly and eternal out of 
the question, and forces logic and 
thought into a wild negation of all 
but that material existence, proved to 
him by perpetual suffering. which li- 
mits his dark horizon, and quenches 
his every hope. Thorndale is a man 
of a different mould. No despair, 
scarcely even any anxiety about the 
mystery of the hereafter, is in his 
mind. He looks forward to it with 
a serious curiosity, fearing nothing, 
hoping not too much, unappalled by 
the thought of ceasing to exist alto- 
gether, yet feeling the instinct of 
Immortality more reasonable and 
more satisfactory than that of No- 
thingness. It is a state of mind as 
different from that of those who see 
golden gates on one hand, and the 
flames of hell on the other, as it is 
from the angry despair of that ima- 
ginative Infidel who cannot forgive 
the cold and cruel Reason which 
has beguiled him, for depriving him 
of heaven and hell. Leopardi would 
bave been a happier man could he 
have held the same intense and 
circumstantial faith as Dante did, 
in the days when Purgatory and the 
infernal regions were but next door 
as it were, and visible to keen eyes 
at all times. But the dying English- 
man of the nineteenth century could 
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no more have believed in these in- 
fernal torments, than he could have 
consigned his acquaintances to them 
with that austere splendour of im- 
partiality which plunged the noble 
Farinata into the depths of hell. 
This melancholy but quite com- 
posed and unexcited doubtfulness of 
everything, however, has somewhat 
palled upon us at the present day, 
by dint of many inferior imitations 
which have vulgarised this type of 
mind by endeavouring too much to 
make it represent a certain arro- 
gant intellectual superiority, the dis- 
position of the Illuminati, who are 
too much above common people to be 
moved by any common faith. No 
such pretension appears in ‘ Thorn- 
dale,’ where the anxious unbeliever 
who finds refuge in a community of 
Cistercians, and the Christian Uto- 
pian who hopes for a purified and en- 
nobled world, are represented with 
equal care and justice. In the fol- 
lowing sentences Mr. Smith  ex- 


presses more succinctly and clearly 
the very contrast we have endeav- 


oured to point out, between the 
eagerness of the man whose spiritual 
anxiety forced him into one creed or 
other, and the composure of the phil- 
osopher who regarded all spiritual 
questions calmly, without any per- 
‘sonal excitement either of fear or 
hope :— 


““The two men were not very con- 
genial, -In one respect there could not 
be a stronger contrast. Poor Cyril was 
tormented all his life by the anxious 
question, What he was to believe? On 
right belief must depend his future 
safety. The poet, when he could not 
see the truth, left the truth with God 
—left it with confidence there. Cyril 
had the terrible responsibility thrown 
on him, at his own peril, to see the 
truth himself. You would say that 
the one felt this responsibility too much, 
the other too little. Luxmore was in- 
terested with Cyril at first, but soon 
wearied of him; and Cyril, for his 
part, could not understand, and was 
not a little scandalised at, the perfect 
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tranquillity with which the poet would 
admit on some most momentous sub- 
jects his profound ignorance.” 


A few other sketches of character. 
or at least of types of philosophical 
intellect—perhaps a truer description 
—are scattered through the book, 
embodying the various schools of 
speculation. There is the Utopian 
Clarence, a visionary, whose belief 
in the growing happiness, purifica- 
tion, and betterment in every way 
of the human race, is with great in- 
sight conjoined to the gentle craft 
of landscape-painting, which, by oc- 
cupying the mind just enough to 
keep it wholesome and natural, while 
leaving still much leisure and much 
silence for the exercises of medita- 
tion, is, we should say, the very best 
occupation ever devised for a Chris- 
tian visionary. In opposition to him 
is the hard and powerful unbeliever 
Seckendorf, who has faith in no- 
thing, and not much desire for faith 
or spiritual curiosity of any kind, 
but who feels a satisfaction in the 
actual state of affairs in the world 
as it exists, which is demanded by 
his cheerful animal spirits and sound 
physical being. This latter person- 
age is a German baron, made by 
stress of circumstances into an Eng- 
lish doctor-—-and much the most 
decided and realistic individual of 
the group. His arguments, though 
we have no right to conclude that 
the author agreed with them, are 
the most forcible, as they are the 
most trenchant and decisive. He 
is the modified Voltairean of the 
nineteenth century—no mocker, but 
regarding Christian institutions and 
faith with a benign criticism— 
(which, by the by, is often more 
offensive than mockery)—as things 
very useful and even beautiful in 
themselves,—a class of mental phe 
nomena strangely interesting to the 
philosopher, though in no way fe- 
ceived by him, or even worthy of 
being considered as possessing any 
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daim upon his belief. Between 
these three contending thinkers 
—_the monk, the Utopian philoso- 
pher, and the distinctly - acknow- 
ledged yet perfectly liberal and 
benign unbeliever—the central fig- 
ure ‘stands, reporting all they say, 
but leaving the subject without 
any decision, with no answering 
arrument of his own, or casting- 
yote to give the victory to one side 
or another. ‘There is nothing more 
remarkable in the book than this 
absolute impartiality. Most writers, 
in conducting such an imaginary 
discussion, would lean to one side 
or the other, and unconsciously 
would put into the mouths of those 
speakers whom their own convic- 
tions opposed, a feebler strain of ar- 
cument, a less skilful method. We 
do not, indeed, know any other 
author who is quite clear of the 
weakness of creating men of straw 
for the pleasure of knocking them 
down. Mr. Smith’s mind was of 
too lofty a tone to adopt this ex- 
pedient, and his own mental posi- 
tion was not one of sufficient cer- 
tainty to make it tempting to him. 
He was himself one of those eager 
speculators, those questioners after 
truth. It is himself who speaks, 
now in one aspect of his character, 
now in another. His bolder doubts 
find expression in Seckendorf, his 
aspirations after the best in Clar- 
ence, his appreciation of the beauty 
of real religion in Cyril. With all 
he agrees, yet entirely he agrees 
with none. The book comes to no 
conclusion, answers no questions. 
It is a conflict of opinion from be- 
ginning to end, a struggle of two 
or three human intellects with each 
other—yet scarcely with each other, 
all having certain points of agree- 
ment; rather with the great mys- 
teries around them, which all their 
strength is applied, and vainly ap- 
plied, to fathom. 

The chief point of agreement, 
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however, between these contending 
thinkers, is a certain religiousness 
of mind—we know no other word 
to use—which pervades all. Even 
Seckendorf, though he is least under 
the sway of religious feeling, is not 
exempt from it. They are all good 
men, desirous of learning all that is to 
be learned, of making every advance 
possible in the way of truth. And 
the book, as we have already said, 
though full of many things which 
would grieve the simply orthodox, 
is in reality a pious book, full of 
strange and beautiful reverence for 
the All-Creator, and pervaded with 
the purest sentiments of duty, 
resignation, and tenderness. We 
cannot think that even the soul 
most persuadable, most ready to 
accept the opinion of others as its 
own, will be harmed by such a con- 
flict of opinions. For the writer is 
not sufficiently convinced himself to 
make any polemical effort. His own 
mental condition is that of a wistful, 
perpetual argument. Some certain 
firm ground there is upon which he 
plants a foot, but that one foothold 
of truth is very vague to the by- 
stander. Now it seems one thing, 
now another. But while in convic- 
tion he is thus uncertain, in heart he 
is always true—serving God in his 
doubt more than many another in 
certainty, sure of nothing except of 
some Divine thing to which man 
is responsible, and—still more— 
of some unspeakable, indescribable 
union between himself, the scarce- 
believer, and this Divine, whatever 
it may be. If there are minds which 
are shocked by the possibility of such 
a far-reaching communion of the 
saints, existing, one does not know 
how, in the heart of this man, who 
received no such doctrine, who said 
no creed and perhaps in his inner- 
most thoughts had never even formed 
one in which to express his faith, we 
attempt no explanation of what we 
mean; we only refer them to the 
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book which we have been thus dis- 
cussing. ‘ Thorndale,’ too, will shock 
them; but if they are candid and 
susceptible of feeling, it will touch 
their hearts at the same time with 
the strangest affecting paradox— 
the spectacle of a mind all astray, 
and wandering among _ indefinite 
shadows and worlds not realised ; 
and of a heart at anchor, moored 
to something ineffable, something 
supreme. The revelation thus 
made is as touching as anything in 
literature. 

Such wonderful mental imparti- 
ality, however, such power of secing 
all the sides of a question, seem 
somehow incompatible with real 
power to attract or fix the attention 
of the world. The nature thus 
characterised misses that imperious 
and royal force which makes men re- 
cognise their natural leader. But 
yet something like genius is in the 
revelation of such a mind—some- 
thing which touches profoundly all 
who are capable of appreciating it— 
and with all the greater force that 
it is too subtle, too delicate, too 
much expressed by suggestion, too 
little by matter-of-fact information, 
to have any but the slightest access 
to the intelligence of the crowd. 

Mr. Smith’s other work, ‘ Graven- 
hurst,’ though not less remarkable 
in its refined grace of diction, or in 
its impartial setting forth of argu- 
ment, is less beautiful and less 
striking than ‘Thorndale.’ It has 
a distinct object, which at the very 
outset is a defect, considering the 
nature of its author; and this ob- 
ject, too, considering its own char- 
acter, is a further defect. It is 
a somewhat elaborate attempt to 
prove that evil is a necessity in 
the world—that without it there 
would be less enjoyment, less en- 
ergy, less beauty—that it is the 
shadow necessary to every picture, 
and at the same time the stimulant 
to every exertion. The old, old 


question of the origin of evil js 
taken up again, and regarded in 
new way, from a novel point of 
view, and with novel results. The 
author goes the length, we think, of 
endeavouring to prove that without 
evil there could be no good; and 
that whether the evil is spiritual or 
physical, it has an appointed and 
necessary place in the economy of 
the world, which without it could 
not be. Part of the argument has 
been taken up by a genit 

tent and sovereign than Mr. 

in the singular poem of “ Ju 
which George Eliot has demon- 
strated, or attempted to demonstrate, 
the wonderful uses of the 
Death; the quickening 

the growth of mental energy whieh 
proceeded from its first realisation. 
No such argument can be without 
a certain fantastical element, to say 
the least—an overstrain of the rea- 
soning faculties to prove by sheer 
intellectual force a principle which 
is held at arm’s length by universal 
nature. To call evil good is one of 
the last exercises of an intellectu- 
alism beyond bounds, and one of 
the least successful. But though 
we have little sympathy with Mr. 
Smith’s later volume, yet we can- 
not say that it is inferior to the 
preceding one in anything but its 
plan and purpose, which condemn 
it before it came into being. The 
nere writing of both these volumes 
is nearly perfect; and there are 
bits of narrative and description 
which have a purity and beauty 
quite individual. The very land- 
scape has a moral significance. What 
the writer sees from any cottage 
window is not mere grass and trees, 
but innumerable episodes of rural life, 
all relieved against the trees and the 
grass, all overflowing with tender 
human feeling, and the profoundest 
susceptibility to all gentle sympa- 
thies. Were this a review of Mr. 
Smith’s works, we should be tempt- 
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ed here to pause and present the 
reader with some of these fresh and 
tender sketches. The beginning of 

‘Thorndale’ is full of them, and 
they are almost all beautiful. To 
this book, indeed, we return as the 
real monument of a most gentle 
genius, too thinly clothed with earth- 
ly garments to stand against the 
storms of this world, or make a com- 
manding place in it. The author 
himself recommends the book to 
“him who is apt to pause with the 
forefinger in the half-closed volume.” 
Such a reader will ever appreciate 
such a writer; and all who read 
this work with sympathy will know 
the man who produced it better 
than by any further description we 
can give. 

The life of a man of this mental 
mould is seldom remarkable; and 
there was in Mr. Smith the same 
shadow of shrinking timidity, and 
shyness carried to a painful length, 
which incapacitated the poet Cowper 
for the exertions of life. The resem- 
blance occurs to our mind, without, 
however, going further than this 
primary accident, for nothing could 
be more sound or sane than Mr. 
Smith’s fine intelligence at all 
periods of his life. He was brought 
up for the Bar, but his constitu- 
tional shyness prevented him from 
ever facing the world in any public 
capacity. And he had no spur of 
necessity to drive him into work. 
He disliked all society in the con- 
ventional sense of the word, though 
no one could be more profoundly 
social, more genial or kind. His 
contnbutions to this Magazine 
began so far back as 1889, and 
since then have continued re; gularly 
at intervals—a connection always 
pleasant on both sides, and accom- 
panied by that most warm and true 
friendship between writer and ed- 
iter, which all the literary staff 

of Maga will agree in considering 
one of the special privileges of her 


contributors. So lately as July 
1871 his last contribution appeared 
in these pages; so that his connec- 
tion with the Magazine lasted for a 
period of thirty years. For a long 
time he had been the philosophical 
critic par excellence, and nany of 
our readers will recollect the admir- 
able reviews of works of this de- 
scription, in which the grace and 
refinement of his style was scarcely 
less remarkable than the singular 
and almost excessive impartiality 
and power of appreciation which 
always distinguished him. He was 
ever more ready to agree than dis- 
approve, finding in almost every- 
thing some side upon which he could 
sympathise with the writer, and 
condemning only when driven to it 
by some sharp necessity which even 
his gentle soul could not ignore. 
To say of these articles all that we 
should wish to say, would be some- 
thing like applauding ourselves, for 
do they not form part of Maga ? 
but it would be unjust to his name 
not to indicate, at least, the long 
course of useful work, not less 
valuable or influential that it was 
anonymous, in which he was en- 
gaged for so many years. 

The three tragedies which we find 
in a small volume bearing his name, 
probably—though here we speak 
without book—belonged to an earlier 
period of his career. We do not 
think that any very high place can 
be claimed for them among dramatic 
productions ; but the fact that Mac- 
ready, on reading ‘Athelwold’ (which 
had been sent to him, without name 
or recommendation, when published), 
saw so much excellence in it that he 
immediately communicated with the 
author through the publishers, and 
produced the play at Drury Lane, 
speaks a great deal in its favour. 
It is, however, forgotten now, as 
seems the fate of plays, except when 
they are produced by the highest 
genius. Some of the occasional 
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verses which we find scattered 
through ‘Thorndale’ are very sweet 
—refined ard melodious as every- 
thing which came from his lips; but 
they are not sufficiently remarkable 
to claim any special notice. His 
nature was poetic, and so was his 
prose, which contains many passages 
worthy of being quoted as specimens 
of the very best English of our day ; 
but the medium of verse was not 
that which was most natural or con- 
genial to him. 

It is always a delicate matter to 
lift even a corner of the veil which 
shrouds the private life of such a 
man; yet in this case there is some 
reason for drawing it so far aside as 
may be done without indiscretion. 
He whom the shrinking delicacy of 
his mental constitution had with- 


drawn from active life in his youth, 
and who had chosen seclusion and 
the pensive pleasures of a contem- 
plative existence as the best which 
the world had in store for him—had 
such a sudden illumination of love 
and congenial fellowship poured up- 


on the later chapters of his life, as 
does not fall to the lot of many 
men, even at the most ardent period 
of their existence. He married 
twelve years ago a lady qualified in 
every way to brighten and complete 
the life which had been so long 
companionless, and whose deep and 
passionate attachment threw a gleam 
of that romance which is dear to 
humanity upon the pale and sober 
records of middle age. These last 
twelve years were an idyl of love 
and happiness. The pair thus com- 
pletely united lived like the lovers 
of a pastoral, without the cares of 
ordinary conventional life, spending 
their pleasant days, as the fancy 
took them, in one beautiful region 
or another, living for each other, 
for the congenial and pleasant work 
which was never pursued with too 
much absorption or hurry, for study 
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and thought, and the society of 
those dear to them. From the very 
touching narrative of Mr. Smith's 
later days, which his wife has 
written with her tears for the 
friends who loved him, we may 
quote a few particulars of this rare 
existence :-— 


“We spent nine, ten, eleven months. 
as the case might be, in some exqui- 
site country or other, and the rest of 
the year at Brighton or Edinburg}: 
And there was a freedom from “al 
home cares—an utter absence of dis- 
cussion as to servants, ways and means, 
household anxieties of every kind, 
which suited his temperament best. | 
had no small worries to consult him 
about, as I infallibly should have done, 
for not my most transient thought was 
ever kept back from him. . . We 
had been twice in Switzerland together, 
had spent six summers in the Lake 
country, and two by the sea at Bar. 
mouth and Bude. The love of nature 
which is so marked a feature in ‘Thon- 
dale,’ ‘Gravenhurst’—nay, in every one 
of their writer’s contributions to serial 
litcrature—was, as might be expected, 
a perfect passion in the man. It was 
enough to make him overflow with joy- 
ousness—the joyousness of a bird—that 
a sudden sunbeam should light up a 
favourite birch-tree in the perfection of 
its spring or autumn beauty, that he 
would watch day by day. This intense 
love of the beautiful never diminished, 
but it seemed, as years went on, to find 
a more and more easy satisfaction. He 
no longer panted for the snowy Alps 
that had brought him such high rap- 
ture; nay, he believed he could in 
future surrender his much-loved Cun- 
berland mountains for more common- 
place scenery. Wherever a tree rose 
up against the sky, with the sun shin- 
ing through its leaves, there he would 
stand spell-bound. Trees were lis 
darlings to the last. are ' 

“One of his characteristics was 4 
quite unusual equability of mood and 
uniformity of habit. He was never 
disinclined to rise at the usual hour, 
nor reluctant to enter upon the mor- 
ing’s work, whether it were the reading 
or writing, the thinking with book or 
with pen in hand—for in either case the 
pursuit was still ‘thinking.’ His mind 
was not very susceptible of passiv¢ 
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enjoyment : he would seldom, for in- 
stance, let the figures of a novel flit 
across it, leaving little trace behind. 
To him books were work rather than 
relaxation; unless they brought mate- 
rial for fresh action to his own intel- 
lect, they were of little value. But 
that intellect was always ready to 
grapple with such works as did 
this. Never had he a headache or a 
désewwré mood: never was he listless 
or apathetic. Never was the eye, or 
the mind, or the temper clouded. 
There was always the same. sweet 
playfulness and vivid perception of the 
small things which make up so much 
of our daily life. He was invariably 
alive to them all. From the abstract 
character of his habitual thinking, it 
might have been supposed that he 
would be occasionally absent-minded. 
I never knew an instance of this ten- 
dency in him. He was as ready to 
tak to his constant companion, to 
enter into and to share all the blissful 
nonsense that characterises the happy, 
as though there did not await him on 
the little desk some unfinished paper 
on a metaphysical problem, or some 
work tasking all his well-known power 
of concentrated attention. ‘ 

do not say there were no_ hours 
of depression. When the winter or 
summer move was impending—and 
our circumstances, our wandcring life, 
necessitated these moves—he was for 
the time depressed. He used to com- 
pare himself to a vase of water which 
looked clear while at rest, but got tur- 
bid when shaken. But, oh, it soon 
cleared again! The expectation of guests, 
too, would sometimes a little perturb 
the student, who loved his rule of life ; 
but no guest of his will easily forget 
the gracious cordiality of his welcome, 
or his sweet faculty of making every 
one, whether of related intelligence to 
his or not, feel instantly and absolutely 
at home. Neither did we ever receive 
any guests who were not friends; and, 
moreover, there was that in our simple 
way of life, simple habits of all kinds, 
that sifted even these. Certainly it 
was Only the unworldly and intelligent 
that cared to come to us, or ever did 
come. We had no mere acquaintance, 
no surface intercourse with the ‘neigh- 
bourhood’ in which we chanced to be 
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placed—and this, to his nature, was a 
precious immunity.” 

Mrs. Smith quotes here some ten- 
der and charming verses, which 
breathe the very spirit—somewhat 
self-absorbed in that delightful ego- 
tism @ deux, which is not selfish- 
ness—of this secluded and happy 
existence :— 


‘Oh, vex me not with needless cry 
Of what the world may think or claim; 
Let the sweet life pass sweetly by, 
The same, the same, and every day the 
same. 


Thee, Nature, Thought—that burns in me 
A living and consuming flame— 
These must suffice: let the life be 
The same, the same, and evermore the 
same, 


Here find I taskwork, here society ; 
Thou art my gold, thou art my fame: 
Let the sweet life pass sweetly by, 
The same, the same, and every day the 
same.” 


Who would not be thankful that 
the lonely man had this “sweet 
life” at the end of his pensive ex- 
istence? who will not feel a pang 
to see it stealing out of his hold ? 
Its tender monotony, yet perpetual 
freshness, were balm and medicine 
for all the wounds of life and 
thought. But the time came for 
it to pass away like all lovely 
things. In the early summer of 
last year his wife heard him say, 
as they stood watching the sunset, 
“The summers will be few.” And, 
indeed, that May was his last. He 
fell ill of a mysterious malady—fever- 
fits, unaccompanied by any other: 
symptom of illness—which gradually 
wore his strength away. ‘The in- 
terval of hopes and fears which is, 
alas! so usual, followed ; and at the 
end of the year he said, half play- 
fully, half-sadly, to his wife—‘ Oh, 
Lucy, we will go off together 
to the country, have done with 
medicines and doctors, and there we: 
will calmly and quietly wait the in- 

26 
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evitable end, and we will love each 
other to the last!” The illness, 
however, pursued its way, spite of 
all struggles of science, spite of all 
the more terrible struggles of love. 
With all his friends breaking their 
hearts round him, he was the only 
one whose cheerfulness was never 
forced. “The bright, sweet smile, 
that only got brighter and sweeter 
to the last, the animated manner, 
and, above all, the interest he took 
in everything and everybody but 
his own self and his own state, pre- 
vented his friends from realising 
that he was dangerously ill.” He 
ceased to be able to sleep. ‘ But 
those anxious nights were not all 
unhappy ;_ he used to be not merely 
cheerful but playful during those 
sleepless hours. Nothing provoked 
a gesture or tone of impatience, 
much less a complaint ; it was always 
the alleviations on which he dwelt.” 
One night, while the anxious wife 
kept silent, hoping he was asleep, 
he suddenly said, “ Your love sup- 
ports me;” and something in the 
almost solemn tone of his voice 
struck her with terror. This was 
the beginning of the very last chap- 
ter of all. The mysterious fever 
came upon him day by day, like 
some spectral foe, parching up the 
very blood in his veins, clasping 
him closer and closer in its fatal 
embrace. He would seem to have 
had neither regret nor doubt in 
those last suffering but tranquil 
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days. He pitied “infinitely” the 
heart-broken wife whom he was 
about to leave behind him; but for 
himself went smiling into the dark. 
ness, for which his searching inte. 
lect had striven in vain to find g 
clue of guidance, but which the 
heart that loved God even in its 
intellectual ignorance of Him, never 
feared. No saint ever died a more 
blessed death ; no saint ever lived q 
more blameless, beneficent, reverent 
life: God knows the rest; and he 
is a narrow believer indeed who 
cannot trust in the arms of the 
heavenly father this gentle soul. 

We find the following verses 
within the cover of his devoted 
wife’s memorial of him. Where 
they were written, and how, we are 
not told; but we quote them for 
the sake of any reader whose mind 
may be haunted by the pensive 
gloom of ‘Thorndale.’ 


“The crown, the palm of saints in 


Paradise, A 
My wearied spirit does 


not crave to 


win. 
Breathe—in Thy cup, O Chrisi, of ago- 
nies— 
Breathe Thy deep 
drink therein. 


love, and let me 


To weep as Thou hast wept, I ask no 
more— 

Be mine the sorrows that were known 

to Thee; ; 

To the brigbt heavens I have no strengta 

to soar, . 

But I would find Thee on Thy Cal 
vary.” 
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A TRUE REFORMER.—PART VIII. 


: CHAPTER XXXI.—A FIRST EFFORT WITH A NEW BROOM. 


Tue time seemed now to have 
ome for a first attempt to enter up- 
on the task which I had been bold 
enough to propose to myself. By 
dint of careful attention and appli- 
ation I had pretty well mastered 
the secrets of departmental routine, 
rithout which it would be hopeless 
to attempt the initiation of changes. 
Aman may administer an office well 
by sheer force of ability, without 
living deep into things; but to 
arry out changes of system, a know- 
ledge of details is absolutely essen- 
tial. All saccessful administrators, 
Pitt, Peel, Napoleon, Wellington— 
not to mention our own Mr. Merri- 
fild—have been conspicuous for 
their mastery of details. In every 
reat department the obstruction to 
reform does not come from any 
fctious opposition ; it arises partly 
from the vanity which resists any 
hange which strikes at men’s self- 


importance, but still more, because 
men who spend their lives in the 
performance of routine business be- 
cme unable at last to see beyond 
it; they get to regard it as the end 


instead of the means. This was em- 
phatically what had happened in 
our Pall Mall establishment, where 
many of our most respected mem- 
bers had really got to look upon the 
amy as a mere appendage to the 
fice, kept up in order to furnish it 
with occupation. But these men of 
routine are great in details, and to 
overcome their powers of passive 
obstruction you must be able to 
deat them at their own weapons. 
This then had been my first aim ; 
and while my branch had come to 
regard me as a harmless creature, 
though, perhaps a trifle inquisitive, 
[was gradually acquiring a know- 


ledge of the mysteries of routine in 
allits branches. And the best proof 
of the success of my labours was, 
that I could now predict with almost 
certainty, what would be the fate of 
any paper that came into the office; 
what, for example, would be the na- 
ture of the objections raised upon a 
contingent bill; in what cases the 
office would discover that some new 
additional certificate was necessary 
which had never before been pre- 
scribed in any known regulation ; 
under what circumstances a general 
could issue an extra ration without 
first telegraphing up to us for sanc- 
tion; what would be the conditions 
that might justify a distant com- 
manding engineer in driving in a nail 
on his own authority, and what those 
that would involve the deputation of 
a young officer from our establish- 
ment to tell him how to do it; how 
many different forms a battery officer 
making a requisition for repairs to 
his carriages would have to send in 
before he hit upon the right one; 
how many paragraphs Burley would 
put into a report—upon these, and 
a variety of similar interesting prob- 
Iems, I used to exercise my in- 
genuity, and it was gratifying to 
observe how accurate my diagnosis 
had become. It was quite a new 
sort of inductive philosophy. 

But further, as administrative 
arrangements are greatly mixed up 
with matters of account, it was 
necessary to get an acquaintance 
with the mysteries of book-keeping. 
Not liking to make known my 
wishes to any one in the office, 
where the notion of the head of a 
department — especially a Parlia- 
mentary head—wanting to under- 
stand details of that sort would 
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have been regarded as a piece of 
eccentric curiosity unsupported by 
any precedent, [ got Mr. Patterson’s 
book-keeper to give me private les- 
sons of an evening; and as soon as 
his knowledge of the subject was 
exhausted, I engaged the assistant- 
cashier of my former office, the Me- 
tropolitan and Provincial Bank, to 
teach me banking accounts, finishing 
up with the instruction of a young 
man from Counterpain, Batt, Crow, 
& Co., the well-known public 
accountants. Many a long evening 
was spent thus profitably in the 
back parlor of theshouse by Queens 
Gate, while Eva and Sybil were 
out at parties, and I more than 
once got whipped by Glissereene 
(the Government whip) for being 
absent from divisions; but I was 
rewarded in the end when, under 
the light of these studies, the mys- 
teries of military accounts became 
unfolded. It was not much to 
make the discovery that I understood 
them as well as Mr. Aweditte, the 
Reviewer-General, for I had always 
held a shrewd suspicion that, like 
most of the heads of departments, 
my respected deputy did not know 
much about these things; but it was 
something to feel a match for all the 
ledger-keepers and journal-writers 
who occupied a rabbit-warren of 
rooms under my _ control. Still 
more gratifying was it to have a 
clear perception of the beauty of 
the system; how the whole aim 
and end of it seemed to be to work 
up to the Parliamentary grants and 
obtain vouchers; and how, accord- 
ingly, while nobody could spend two- 
pence-halfpenny in any part of the 
British empire without proving that 
he had done so to our satisfaction, 
by sending up a receipt for the item 
to our office, the accounts presented 
to Parliament did not bring out the 
final cost of any one item of expen- 
diture whatsoever, from a regiment 
down to a rifle. 
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Thus fortified, the moment seem. 
ed to have come for a first step 
The interest of the country 
army affairs generally , had‘ died 
away for the time, or possibly 
the apparent inertness of the new 
official might have been noticed 
As it was, the Overseer remarked 
one Saturday, apropos of some 
thing military, that the atmo. 
sphere of office appeared to have 
had its usual effect in my case 
Since Captain West became Pay. 
master General to the Forces, it Was 
observed in a smart little paragraph, 
there had been no more of his lively 
speculations on military policy, [f 
the Government wanted to gag this 
promising young member, they had 
certainly succeeded. It was time then 
to give up seeming to slumber, and 
these coming manceuvres appeared 
to furnish a good lever for the first 
effort. Accordingly, I determined to 
seek out Lord Stowe, and unburden 
myself of my ideas on the subject. 

I found the Secretary of State en- 
gaged apparently in answering pri- 
vate notes, as was generally the case 
when I went into his room. [at 
once plunged into the subject. 

**Lord Stowe, I have been think- 
ing a good deal over our present way 
of carrying on the business of the 
army, and it seems to me that there 
is room at least for consideration 
whether the system may not be in- 
proved. I should be glad to be 
allowed to speak to you on thie mat- 
ter—that is, if I am not interrupting 
rou ?” 

“Oh, not in the least; I am 
always ready of course to discuss 
these things with you,” and Lord 
Stowe, looking rather bored, glanced 
at the sheet of note-paper before 
him—at which I too, I grieve 
to confess, involuntary glancing, 
could not help recognising the 
words, “My dear Sophia,” and 
recollecting therefrom that one of 
his lordship’s daughters bore that 
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ume. ‘“ Not at all,” said my 
chief, “ business is business ;” and 
» saying Lord Stowe gave up his 
note altogether, and turned round 
in his chair to listen, his face bear- 
gr a beautiful aspect of resignation. 

“This War Office is a very big 
eoneern.” 

“Jt is indeed ; I should say it is 
the heaviest department of the whole; 
nearly a thousand letters come in 
every day, lamtold. But the Home 
(fice is a heavy Office too; there 
isnotso much work coming in and 
ning out, but some of the cases they 
set are very big, and then you see 
the office is much smaller; here the 
stablishment is very large.” 

“And not only very large, but 
our business is very complicated. It 
is not always easy to know how a 
ase should be dealt with when 
it does come. I know that it 
tok me some weeks of hard work 
merely to get to the bottom of 
the routine.” 

“Well,” replied Lord Stowe, 
smiling as if he were going to say 
agood thing, ‘‘ I confess [ have not 
got to the bottom of it yet, but 
then, you see, I only deal with the 
part that finds its way up to the 
top. And I must say the cases are 
put before me in very good form. 
lam not quite sure that we might 
uot introduce the Board of Com- 
weree method of docketing. They 
do things very well at the Board ; 
but after all this is a very big affair, 
% you truly observe, and it is 
ticklish work touching any part of 
‘complicated machine.” 

“It is a complicated machine 
indeed, and wants a lot of oil con- 
‘tantly poured on it to keep it run- 
ung smoothly. And it would not 
tke much, I suspect, to throw it 
ut of gear.” 

“Very true, but then we have a 
very able staff of officials to keep 
te thing going, and admirably 
hey do their work. When I was 


in the Commons I never lost an 
opportunity of saying how admir- 
ably the public business was carried 
on by the permanent civil service, 
and how, in fact, but for them, it 
could not be carried on for a day.” 

“T don’t want for a moment to 
be thought to disparage the per- 
manent civil service, but what has 
impressed me very strongly is the 
fact that all this press of business 
and this enormous establishment 
are kept agoing merely to look after 
a little bit of an army. If we are 
to receive and send out a thousand 
letters a-day with a hundred thou- 
sand men, and that in peace time, 
where would be the limits of our 
business supposing we had to put 
half a million into the field? Why, 
all Pall Mall would not hold us.” 

‘“‘ But then that is a case that will 
never arise. If one principle of 
English policy is more clear than 
another, it is that we shall never at- 
tempt to compete with Continental 
powers in respect of their great mili- 
tary establishments. An English 
army must necessarily be a small 
one. England, if she engages in 
military operations on the Continent, 
must operate with allies. This has 
always been her policy, and always 
will be.” And, saying this, Lord 
Stowe leaned back in his chair and 
crossed his legs as if he thought he 
rather resembled Mr. Pitt. 

“At any rate,” I replied, “we 
act as if these were our principles. 
If the French or the Austrians, not 
to say the Germans, were to handle 
their half-million of soldiers in the 
way we deal with our little force, 
their administration would collapse 
at once. But apart from the ques- 
tion of numbers, I would ask whe- 
ther, if we barely get along with all 
this pother in peace-time, with this 
enormous office and our thousand 
letters a-day, what would happen to 
us if we had to go towar? It seems 
to me that, no matter how small the 
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army might be, our department would 
utterly break down.” 

‘Well, but, as to that, I suppose 
if we had to go to war, matters would 
be carried on somewhat differently. 
Tt is hardly fair to criticise a peace 
system by assuming a totally differ- 
ent state of things. No doubt in 
such a case our system of adminis- 
tration would undergo the needful 
modification to suit the altered con- 
ditions.” 

‘*And before we had carried out 
his change, there would be another 
Crimean break-down. No, not an- 
other, it would be something twenty 
times worse. Then you were merely 
unprepared, and a system had to be 
created, but there was at any rate 
nothing to pull down. But now the 
first step needed would be to get 
rid of the monstrous incubus we 
have been building upall these years. 
There would be found, I fear, a 
force of obstructiveness, and interfer- 
ence, and over-centralisation, about 
this overgrown department, suffi- 
cient to drag down the finest army 
and the best general England ever 
produced. I declare, my lord, when 
{ think of our hopeless incompe- 
tence to undertake a war under our 
present system; the inevitable dis- 
aster that would follow an attempt 
to do so, with our: cumbersome over- 
centralisation, our multiplication of 
checks upon checks, and wheels 
upon wheels, with all the loss of 
power and the friction they produce ; 
when I think of this, and of the 
disgrace that must happen, if we 
are put to the trial, the rage of the 
nation that would burst forth, and 
the execration that would be poured 
on the heads of those who are re- 
sponsible, I declare my anxiety be- 
comes positive torture sometimes 
when thinking of these things. It 
seems as if we were living on the 
edge of a mine, awaiting an explo- 
sion that must come sooner or later.” 

Lord Stowe seemed rather taken 


aback for a moment at this outburst 
but quickly recovered himself, 

‘“*My dear West,” he said, after 
a short pause, “you draw a yery 
alarming picture, but I don’t think 
things are really so bad as all that 
although I daresay there is a great 
deal of force in what you say. Stil], 
if we were in such an unsatisfactory 
state, people would have found it 
out long before this.” 

‘**You can soon find out the fact 
for yourself, Lord Stowe, if you go 
into the matter.” 

““Well, I don’t profess to hare 
that knowledge of details which you 
military men possess, but I don't 
speak of what I know myself. 
Look at other people—look at the 
public generally, and the army itself, 
they all seem pretty satisfied with 
the present state of things.” 

‘““T suppose the public generally 
think that it is not their business to 
consider these things, but the busi- 
ness of the people who are paid to 
look after them. As for the army, 
you would not think it viewed the 
present system with complacency if 
you knew it as well as Ido. The 
army does not swear as it used to 
do in Flanders—that would be 
thought bad manners nowadays; 
but it expresses itself very forcibly 
about our department, I can assure 
you. But they feel, and feel truly, 
that there is no good making a row; 
the reform must come from within 
if it is to be successful.” 

“But you speak as if there were 
no military men in the office, where- 
as there are plenty, and they all 
seem perfectly satisfied with the 
present state of things. Take Bur- 
ley, for instance; he is a general 
officer, and a man of great experi: 
ence, ‘yet he does not share your 
alarmist views.’ 

“Burley is no doubt a General 
and a K.C.B., and all the rest of it 
but he has not done any military 
duty, I believe, for the last thirty 
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years. His life seems to have gone 
incompiling blue-books and taking 
out averages. Besides, it strikes me 
that most of these people have 
had such long terms of office duty 
that they have come to look at 
things with official eyes. That is 
why I trouble you so soon. I wish 
tospeak from first impressions, before 
| too fall under the spell of office.” 

Lord Stowe looked particularly 
sagacious as, after a pause, he re- 
plied, that while it was very grati- 
fying to perceive my zeal in the 
public service, and he was deeply 
terest ted in what I said, yet I[ 
euld hardly be aware what a re- 
form of this kind meant. It must 
be made a Cabinet question to be- 
vin with; and he doubted if Mr. 
Merrifield would go into the thing, 
forhe hated military matters. Yet 
without his active aid nothing could 
bedone. Better therefore let things 
be. There was no chance of doing 
anything in our time. Our Govern- 
ment was not strong, and we had 
quite enough of difficulties about us 
as it was, without creating fresh 
ones. Let us hope the necessity 
for undertaking military operations 
would not arise in our day. 

Such was the substance of what 
the Minister said, and while he said it 
I saw that I had gone too far ; for he 
gave me the impression of a man who 
suddenly found that he was' shut 
up in the same room with a dan- 
gerous lunatic, and was talking to 
humour him. And indeed when I 
looked at Lord Stowe, as he turned 
round on his chair to face me, his 
feet on a stool, displaying neat shoe- 
strings and comfortable woollen 
socks, with the ends of his drawers 
coming down over them, his cool 
Waistcoat, spruce necktie, ample 
shirt-collar, and light hair, tinged 
with grey, brushed well up over his 
forehead, ‘the picture altogether of 
4 respectable elderly commonplace 
official, the absurdity of associating 


any grand scheme of army reform 
with such a presence presented it- 
self very vividly to my mind. 

The silence remained unbroken 
for a few moments, during which 
the question occurred to me, what 
would be the state of things in case 
of an invasion, or supposing an 
army had to be sent on some foreign 
expedition? I pictured to myself 
Lord Stowe on horseback at Tilbury 
receiving an invasion at the head 
of the troops, or Lord Stowe in 
his cabinet dictating comprehen- 
sive instructions for embarking an 
army. And I thought that if a 
hundred thousand men, or fifty, or 
even ten thousand, had to be sent, 
say to Belgium, what chance would 
they have of getting there under 
the auspices of my venerable friend ? 
I could not help thinking too of the 
turmoil that the departure of these 
ten thousand would create; the 
telegrams that would come and go; 
how our letters received would mount 
up to two thousand a-day, to the dis- 
traction of the registry branch and 
the pride of the office ; of the orders 
and counter-orders that would issue ; 
of the extra clerks that would be 
entertained ; of the banging of doors 
and running in and out of commis- 
sionaires that would go on; of the 
minutes that Burley would write in 
a perfectly illegible hand; how, 
finally, the ten thousand men would 
probably arrive in Belgium without 
anything to eat, and having left 
their ammunition behind them ; how 
the noble lord would sit there, cool 
and comfortable, in his office, as 
now, writing notes to his dear 
Sophia, and believing that he was 
pulling the wires in approved de- 
partmental fashion, until awakened 
by the outbursting of national in- 
dignation that would follow our 
disastérs ; of the royal commissions 
and committees that would sit, and 
the interminable evidence that would 
be taken, all tending to show that 
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nobody in particular was to blame ; 
how at last the country would set 
about building up a new system 
which would take another twenty 
years to collapse in its turn. 

Such ideas crossed each other 
in my mind as we sat in that 
cool room looking out on the gar- 
dens, the blind drawn down to 
keep out the glare, the silence 
broken only by the gentle murmur 
of movement in the corridors, and 
the rumble of an occasional carriage 
along the road below. Meanwhile 
Lord Stowe glanced down at his 
unfinished note, and then looked 
at me, as much as to say that he 
hoped I was going away. 

Mingled with my feeling of vex- 
ation at having so mismanaged my 
case and miscalculated the nature 
of the man I had to deal with, was 
a sense of the absurdity of the situ- 
ation. But I determined to make 
another effort. 

“Excuse my detaining you so 
long, Lord Stowe ;_ but there is still 
one point I want to mention. These 
autumn manoeuvres. They give 
the office a tremendous lot of extra 
work.” 

“They do indeed, and cut into 
our holidays terribly. I was just 
writing to my girls, who are in 
Switzerland, to tell them I saw no 
chance of joining them till quite 
late in the autumn.” 

“Still, apart from any proba- 
bility of war, I suppose it is in- 
tended the camp of exercise should 
be made, so far as possible, a prac- 
tical school of training for the 
troops ?” 

“Certainly ; and I have always 
been given to understand that their 
effect is highly beneficial.” And 
Lord Stowe spoke a little petulantly, 
as much as to say, how many mare- 
nests is this officious young person 
going to discover ? 

‘“Would it not be desirable then 
to carry on the affair as much as 
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possible after the fashion of real 
campaigning ?” 

“ That is precisely what I am given 
to understand is done. The troops 
live in tents, and have their outpost 
duty, and marching, and so forth, 
just as in real war—everything 
except the actual fighting.” 

“Has your lordship seen Sir 
Mordaunt Burley’s beef and bread 
map ?” 

“You mean his chart for the dis.’ 
tribution of provisions? Yes; it 
seemed to me very clear and ingeni- 
ous.” 

“Yes ; but then is it to be sup- 
posed for a moment that troops 
could be fed on active service by 
supplies shot down in this way from 
London, when the smallest mistake, 
such as the miscarriage of a telegram, 
may make everything go wrong? 
Besides, what sort of training is it 
for the generals and staff to be kept 
in leading strings in this way, and 
fed like helpless children ?” 

“Well, but you are objecting to 
what I am given to understand is a 
fundamental principle of organisa- 
tion—namely, the separation of the 
duties of supply from those of com- 
manding the troops.” 

“T doubt if the Duke of Wel- 
lington acted on that fundamental 
principle, when he fed and fought 
his army in Spain. But now, I 
would venture to make a suggestion. 
There is a vote of fifty and some odd 
thousand pounds taken for these 
manoeuvres. Why not make over 
the money to the general command- 
ing, and let him make his own 
arrangements for feeding the troops? 
Then this camp would be some 
thing like a real training school.” 

Lord Stowe said he hardly knew 
what to think of this. At any rate, 
he should like to talk it over with 
some of the heads of departments. 
He would see me again about it 
some other day. Just now, he 
feared he could not pursue the sub- 
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ject. It was actually half-past three, obliged for what I had said, and 
and there was a Cabinet Council at hoped to have a great deal more con- 
four; but he was really very much versation with me on the subject. 


CHAPTER XXXII.—IN WHICH HERCULES DOES NOT SWEEP OUT THE STABLE, 


Bowed out in this way I felt baf- I suspect. I feel very much with 
fled, and a feeling of depression you; that is, I can see very plainly 
came over me as [I now became that there is great room for sim- 
sensible of the apparent hopeless- plifying, that there is too much 
ness of the task. To move this méddling, and doing other people’s” 
great machine needed evidently a work for them. But then, where’s 
ereat effort of will in the highest the time to come from for setting 
places, and the idea I had in my in- things right? It’s about even that 
genuousness confided to Herries, of we shan’t pull through this session.” 
setting the machine going properly “But wouldn’t army reform be 
merely by pulling the wires, was a good card to play, and help to 
clearly a vain one. There is little strengthen the Government just 
use in pulling wires which have no now?” 
spring at the end of them. “T doubt it. The country is 

In my despair I sought out Brac- getting to be tired of the subject. 
ton, and confided my sorrow to him. Besides, Merrifield has a lot of 

Bracton was a very different sort of things on his hands just now, and 
man from Lord Stowe, but I cannot won't thank you for weighting him 
say he gave me much more cause for still more as 
comfort. ‘““ Well, but if Merrifield is the 

“T have no doubt all you say economist he professes to be, he 
is quite true,” he observed, al- ought to be very glad of any honest 
though I could trace a tinge of scep- chance to save public money. And 
ticism in his voice, implying that he there is plenty of room for saving 
suspected me of a taint of junkerism; here.” 

“from what I can see, there’s an “Yes, but think what a hornet’s 
awful waste of red tape in this shop, nest you bring about you if you 
and three times too many fingers at propose reductions in the depart- 
work on it; but it’s no good enter- ment. No, if you go in for the 
ing on a grand scheme of reform with cutting down lay, begin with the 
old Stowe at the top of the office. outsiders who haven’t got any 
You can’t make a silk purse out of friends. And after all, West, I am 
a sow’s ear,” continued Bracton, who bound to say that although you 
usually expressed himself in homely soldiers are always talking about this 
idiomatic fashion. ‘Anybody who office being overgrown, other people 
knows what Lord Wraymouth has say just the same about the army; 
been for the last twenty years, knows that there are too many officers and 
what to expect of Lord Stowe. That too many generals, too many every- 
cock won’t fight, you may depend. thing, except the rank and file.” 

The fact is, if he hadn’t come into his “There is plenty of room for 
title and twenty thousand a-year, he manipulation in that direction, I 
wouldn’t be in the Cabinet at all.” admit. Dear me, if Pendragon and 

“But Lord Stowe need not stay those fellows who go about stump- 
here for ever ?” ing the country on the army re- 

“He will stay in as long as we do, form question knew all that I and 
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other military men know, they 
would have made a sensation and 
no mistake, and produced some re- 
sults before this. But there is no 
good tinkering here and there, while 
this Augean stable remains unswept. 
I should like to see reforms begin 
with the parts that need them most.” 

“If you take my advice you will 
begin with the parts that take least 
trouble.” 

With this our conversation ended, 
leaving it pretty evident that there 
was not much help to be looked for 
from Mr. Bracton. 

The promised meeting for discus- 
sing my proposals duly came off, after 
sundry reminders administered to 
our chief. That astute statesman 
took the chair, sitting at the top of 
the large table kept for such purposes 
in his room, and Bracton, Burley, 
Mr. Tregarth, and myself were of 
course present; but I was surprised 
to find that Mr. Aweditte, the Re- 
viewer-General, an officer nomin- 
ally subordinate to my branch, was 
invited to be of the party, and also 
Mr. Lougher Wrythem, who was only 
a clerk; but Burley whispered to 
me that the former’s great familiar- 
ity with military details of all kinds 
entitled him to share in discussions 
of this sort, and that Mr. Lougher 
Wrythem was great at actuarial 
calculations, which might very like- 
ly be needed. It struck me that 
the opinions of one or two ex- 
perienced officers might be more 
useful than actuarial calculations in 
a matter of this sort, and as I was 
the only military man _ present 
except Burley, who was only a 
nominal soldier, I suggested that it 
might be well to ask the chief of 
the staff to join us; but Burley 
objected that this was to be a dis- 
cussion on an important financial 
principle in which the military 
part of the department could not 
properly have a voice. 

‘““Now then,” said Lord Stowe 
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blandly when we were seated, “ per- 
haps Captain West will favour us 
with the suggestions he is desirous 
of bringing under the consideration 
of the department.” 

Thus called upon, I made my pro. 
posal, namely, that the grant for the 
manceuvres of the year should be 
made over to the generals command- 
ing the two sides, to be laid out by 
their staff in feeding and moving 
the troops on their responsibility, 
This would give them experience in 
one of the most difficult parts of 
military duty. The work of the 
camp would then really resemble 
closely what has to be done on active 
service, with this difference, how- 
ever, that whereas in the latter case 
the general’s power to spend money 
is practically uncontrolled, he would 
here be limited strictly by the grant. 
The value of this sort of training to 
the military as well as the local 
civil staff, 1 urged, could hardly be 
overestimated. 

There was a pause after my little 
speech, while Lord Stowe looked 
round the table as much as to say: 
you have heard what this lunatic 
proposes, gentlemen ; now will some 
one put a strait-waistcoat on him? 

Mr. Aweditte was the first to speak, 
which he did with a deprecating 
smile and manner, such as a nurse 
might use with a wilful child which 
must be treated with kindness, al- 
though it cannot be made to under- 
stand the reasons why it cannot 
have what it wants. Perhaps he 
might be allowed to explain that 
what Captain West proposed was 
not in fact practicable, because in 
that case the expenditure would not 
follow the course of the Parliamentary 
votes. The vote for the manceuvres 
did not include the ordinary expen- 
ses for feeding the troops, and so 
forth, but only the extraordinary ex- 
penses. 

‘Exactly so,” broke in Burley, 
“vote P, page 154, item 19 ;” whereon 
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Lord Stowe, who, like all of us, had 
a copy of the army estimates before 
him, hunted up the item with his 
double eyeglass, and having found 
it bowed towards Burley and looked 
round the table, as much as to say 
there was no doubt about the fact, 
and that it certainly told very much 
against me. 

Mr. Aweditte went on. Very good. 
Then, he submitted, it was quite 
evident the Paymaster-General’s pro- 
posal would be impracticable. Fur- 
ther it would involve a complete 
alteration in the mode of conducting 
the issue of funds for the army, in 
fact of the very duties performed by 
his (the Paymaster-General’s) own 
office as prescribed in the act of 
Parliament and the Warrant. 

I replied that of course alterations 
involved that something should be 
altered. It was not necessary to 
make along speech to explain that. 
It was precisely an alteration, and 
avery radical one, that I was aim- 
ing at. 

Then Mr. Lougher Wrythem broke 
in, also in deprecating fashion, for a 
Parliamentary official (especially if he 
can speak without stammering) is a 
man to be treated with a certain degree 
of deference, even although he be 
young and foolish. Might he (Mr. 
Wrythem) venture to hint that the 
Paymaster-General’s scheme would 
be in violation of the cardinal prin- 
ciple, that the army expenditure 
should be subject to civilcontrol. If 
there was one principle more firmly 
established than another it was this, 
and he might venture to say it was one 
to override which would be fraught 
with the gravest consequences. 

“But who wants to override it ?” 
I replied. ‘‘ Admitting the principle 
to the fullest extent, although, by 
the way, you have not stated it fully, 
for the principle is not so much that 
all military matters shall be con- 
trolled by this office, as that all 
military matters, including this office 


and everything else connected with 
the army, shall be subject to the 
control of Parliament; but letting 
that pass, I fail to see how my 
scheme interferes with any principle, 
or at least any sound one. It cer- 
tainly aims at cutting down this 
over-centralisation which is the bane 
of our present system, but it leaves 
the control of the Secretary of State 
over the estimates every bit as com- 
plete and undisputed as before.” 

‘* How can that be,” asked Burley, 
“if you take away the supervision 
of the expenditure from the depart- 
ment, and vest it in persons at the 
other end of the kingdom ?” 

“But the final control would 
still rest with the Secretary of State 
just as much in the one case as the 
other. No one supposes that the 
Secretary of State issues the money 
and checks off the expenditure of 
the department in person. He does 
all this through subordinate officials 
responsible to himself, and so he 
would continue to do under the 
plan I have suggested.” : 

‘‘ Yes, but these are officials acting 
under his orders and removable at 
his pleasure, and experienced more- 
over in managing this sort of busi- 
ness.” 

“Experienced in doing things the 
wrong way, I suspect, which is worse 
than not having experience at all. 
But letting that pass again, I ask, are 
not the generals and staff of the army, 
and the local control officers, acting 
under the orders of the Secretary of 
State just as much as the clerks of 
this office, and cannot he remove 
any one of them from employment 
if he sees occasion to do so?” 

“But surely you would not pro- 
pose to put military men to control 
other military men in financial 
matters ?” 

“Why not? There are plenty of 
soldiers who are only so in name,’— 
I could not help thinking of Burley 
at the moment, who had probably 
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not been on horseback for the last 
thirty years—“ but every soldier is a 
citizen, and does not take leave of 
his wits or his rights by putting on 
uniform. There is quite as much 
common-sense to be found in the 
army as in this office, I assure 
you, and quite as much sense of re- 
sponsibility. Do you suppose that 
if you give a general twenty thousand 
pounds to spend, and hold him re- 
sponsible for not exceeding the 
amount, there would be any dan- 
ger of his doing so? The danger, 
I believe, is quite the other way; 
we keep all our officers in such tight 
leading-strings all their life that the 
fear is they would be found unequal 
to the responsibility if it were put 
upon them. And after all [ am not 
speaking about the audit ; the final 
audit of the accounts would, of 
course, rest with the audit depart- 
ment, as at present: my proposal 
refers only to the power of initiation.” 

“This scheme is so entirely novel,” 
said Mr. Aweditte, after a pause, 
‘“‘that Iam hardly prepared to reply 
at once, but I foresee numerous ob- 
jections.” 

““T deny that itis novel. It may 
be here; but in India, where they 
do understand the art of administra- 
tion—although they have their faults 
too—and how to work a military 
machine that shall not collapse when 
the first strain is put upon it, the 
principle is fully understood and 
acted upon. In India you have 
military men as disbursers, and 
accountants and auditors too, and 
I appeal to Sir Mordaunt Burley, 
who knows the facts just as well as 
I do, although he may not have been 
in India, whether the Government 

‘control there is any weaker in con- 
sequence ; whether, on the contrary, 
the complaint is not that the super- 
vision of these military officers is not 
too rigorous and exacting? But we 
need not go to India for illustrations. 
What happens on every occasion of 
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war? Don’t you then make your 
generals supreme in everything, over 
life and death, even over the money- 
chest ?” ; 

“Yes, but a state of war is a 
different thing.” 

“You may well say so, and so 
you would find if war were to break 
out. And can anything more severe 
be said in condemnation of your 
system than that it is only intended 
to work in peace time? Yet that is 
the truth, though I suppose it will 
take a war and a catastrophe for the 
nation to discover it. People will 
then wake up to find that this 
costly, this overdone, this cumber- 
some centralised machine, which 
you have been building up since 
the Crimean war, which only works 
now with infinite friction and creak- 
ing and groaning at every joint, 
only works at all in time of peace, 
and will collapse when the first 
strain is put upon it, and then it 
and we shall be swept away amid 
the indignant outcry of an indig- 
nant nation.” 

This was strong language, indeed 
a great deal more than I had intend- 
ed to say; but in fact, I lost my 
temper, and the discussion now be- 
came warm and somewhat personal, 
Burley declaring that on behalf of 
the department he treated these in- 
sinuations with the contempt they 
deserved, adding something about 
youth and ignorance, while I re- 
torted that it was quite possible to 
be old and stupid, till eventuaily 
Lord Stowe interposed, and at first 
hardly with success, to allay the 
storm. ‘Gentlemen, gentlemen,” 
he said, “pray consider that we are 
here to discuss public business; 
pray do not let us allow personal 
considerations to interfere with pub- 
lic affairs; pray do not, &c., &c.” 
The result, however, was that, 
after a great deal of talk bearing 
very little upon the matter in 
hand, the meeting broke up without 
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any definite conclusion being come 
to, and therefore leaving things as 
they were. The only person who 
remained at all cool in the matter, 
except our noble chairman, who was 
as good a hand at pouring out oil 
as my former colleague the chair- 
man of the Agricultural and Com- 
mercial Assurance Company, was 
Bracton; but he did not prove the 
ally that I had looked for, the sub- 
stance of his remarks being to the 
effect that there appeared a good deal 
of force in what Captain West urged, 
but that a matter of this kind, 
affecting the principles of conduct- 
ing a great department, would need 
to be carefully considered. Bracton 
evidently did not expect to remain 
long in the office, and had no mind 
to take a fresh burden on his shoul- 
ders; and I must add the suspic- 
ion did occur to me that there may 
be such a thing as jealousy of one 


another, even among Government 
officials. 

‘“‘This comes of bringing a pep- 
pery captain of horse into the office,” 
said Mr. Wrythem to Mr. Aweditte, 
in audible tones, as they went down- 
stairs together. Such, no doubt, I 
had appeared, and thoroughly dis- 
satisfied I felt with the result of the 
meeting; ashamed of having lost 
my temper so easily; disheartened 
at the prospect of so much opposi- 
tion, especially at the mass of- in- 
ertia that would resist all progress. 
I felt, too, how much ground [ had 
lost by this short morning’s work. 
Henceforward, I felt certain, Lord 
Stowe would avoid interviews and 
discussions, and Aweditte and the 
other permanent officials would re- 
gard me as an impulsive young sim- 
pleton, to be humoured but made 
little account of in the business of 
the place. 


CHAPTER XXXIII.—LEATHERBY IN ARMS. 


As I walked home that evening, 
dispirited and annoyed, I felt half 
tempted to give up my post, and 
return to the 7réle of independent 
member. Free from official shackles, 
I could say what I pleased, and one 
might create a very pretty sensa- 
tion by stumping the country after 
Pendragon’s fashion, and denounc- 
ing our military maladministration. 
But then it would be mean to 
make use of official knowledge in 
this way; and besides, what good 
would come of it eventually? If 
the head of a department (albeit 
a subordinate one) was powerless 
for reform, what chance would 
any one outside the department 
have by any amount of declama- 
tion, either in Parliament or out of 
it? This plan then was not to 
be thought of seriously ; there was 
nothing to be done but to hold on, 
and trust to time and the chapter 


of accidents for bringing about some- 
thing better. 

Meanwhile happily a diversion 
was afforded by the coming man- 
ceuvres. The preparation for them 
had kept us all in town far into Au- 
gust, but to run down into Yewces- 
tershire was now fairly in the way 
of business. 

The mimic campaign promised to 
be more than usually interesting. 
How the Government ever came to 
work itself up to the point of sanc- 
tioning the expenditure for opera- 
tions in such a distant region, I 
hardly know; and indeed they 
would gladly have drawn back if 
they could when the estimates came 
to be added up; but such an outcry 
was raised at the rumor of this, 
and Mr. Strickland, who was a very 
influential member and had taken a 
great interest in the scheme for us- 
ing his county as the scene of action, 
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expressed himself so warmly about 
it, and the Dial came out with 
such continuous articles on the un- 
equalled advantage of Arrowdown 
as a training-ground, that it was de- 
termined to stick to the plan, and to 
reduce expense by cutting down the 
size of the force to be employed. 
Two skeleton army corps were to be 
formed, of about ten thousand men 
each, whereof one, starting from 
Drymouth as a base, was to advance 
northwards. The other was to be 
formed in two separate divisions, 
one of which, conveyed to the spot 
in the Channel squadron, was to 
make a landing in the Bay of Birds- 
eye; while the second, advancing 
from Yewcester and Leatherby up 
the valley of the Yew, was to form 
a junction with the first, when the 
united corps would move south- 
wards and drive back the defenders 
on their base. The latter, on the 
other hand, were to try and prevent 
the junction, and to hurl back the 
invading division on the sea. Thus, 


besides land manoeuvres on an un- 
usually extended scale, there would 


be a disembarkation and all its con- 
comitant difficulties; so that the 
autumnal practice promised to be 
unusually interesting and useful. 
The excitement at Leatherby 
when we got down there was tre- 
mendous, for a regiment of hussars 
had arrived the day before, to say 
nothing of a battalion of the Guards, 
Leatherby being the point where 
the railway had to be abandoned 
for the road, and these were now 
‘encamped on various bits of open 
ground about the place, while men 
and officers in all the splendour of 
full albeit rather shabby uniform 
thronged the little streets. | Consid- 
ering that the greatest military spec- 
tacle ever witnessed before had been 
the occasional apparition of a re- 
cruiting sergant and the drilling of 
the local company of Volunteers, 
the general exaltation of feeling 
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that prevailed may be imagined, 
while the popularity of Lord Stowe 
and myself, who were credited with 
the furnishing of all this amuse- 
ment and excitement for the edifi- 
cation of the borough—to say no. 
thing of the spurt given to the local 
market—went up to quite a point 
of enthusiasm, which naturally cul- 
minated in the grand banquet got up 
in our honour, a ceremonial which 
came off with great éclat in a spacious 
marquee brought over from Yew- 
cester for the occasion. The dinner, 
supplied by our esteemed fellow- 
townsman the proprietor of the 
Three Butts, was served up in his 
usual well-known style, covers being 
laid for fifty-seven. Mr. Rupert 
Bowles took the chair, having Lord 
Stowe on his right and the Pay- 
master-General on his left, while 
the banquet—in addition to Mr. 
Strickland, Mr. Sheepshanks, and 
other local magnates—was graced 
by the presence of Colonel the Hon- 
ourable Bayrskyn Shakkow and off- 
cers Scots Grenadier Guards, Lieut.- 
Colonel Leitwayte and officers 22d 
Hussars, “all in full regimentals,” 
said the Leatherby Express,— 
which came out with a special extra 
gratis edition next day, descriptive 
of the festive occasion,—‘“‘ the splen- 
did glitter of which set off admirably 
the quiet but refined aspect of the 
darker costume worn by the rest of 
the company.”” The same paper of 
course reported in full detail the 
“really eloquent speech of their re- 
spected fellow-townsman who s0 
ably filled the chair,” proposing the 
health of their late and _ present 
members ; as well as Lord Stowe’s 
“sonorous yet humorous reply.” 
And indeed his lordship came out 
in his best bow-wow manner; and 
when he described how the idea 
had first occurred to him of having 
the manceuvres “at what he might, 
from long and dear associations, 
almost venture to term his native 
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place (great applause) ; how, when 
the peculiar advantages offered for 
training in the art of war by the 
noble uplands of this county pre- 
sented themselves to his mind, he 
had, by the advice and aid of his 
colleagues, his able and gallant and 
experienced colleagues (continued 
applause), determined to carry out 
the idea# how, notwithstanding 
the difficulties and discouragement 
that beset his path, he, that is, the 
department over which he had the 
honour to preside, had persevered 
to the end, till now the fruit of his 
labours might be seen in the martial 
array which at this moment sur- 
rounded the spacious—well, the 
spacious structure in which this 
magnificent entertainment was being 
held,” and so forth ; then his grati- 
fied audience, excited at once by 
this inspiriting declamation and 
the sparkling Yewcestershire cider 
which graced the banquet, became 
wrought up to a pitch of enthusiasm, 
until they got for the moment to 
regard the noble speaker as a sort 
of incarnation of Napoleon and 
Von Moltke rolled into one; little 
suspecting, while his lordship was 
thus enthusiastic himself about the 
manceuvres, and the cause of en- 
thusiasm in others, how bored he 
was in reality with the whole thing, 
and longing to be off to Switzer- 
land with his dear Sophia and the 
rest of the family, for Lord Stowe 
was a thoroughly domestic man. 
And I duubt if he was altogether 
pleased at being bracketed in the 
honours of the occasion with a com- 
paratively subordinate official. On 
this latter point I could sympathise 
with him, but it was quite im- 
possible to make my constituents 
understand the difference between 
a Cabinet Minister and a junior 
member of the Government like 
myself. Seen by the foreshorten- 
ing of Leatherby perspective, a 
Secretary of State and a Pay- 


master-General seemed both such 
great personages as to be practi- 
cally equal. I confess that I had 
laboured under the delusion of the 
same sort before taking office, 
fancying in my simplicity that the 
members of the Government, even 
including those not in the Cabinet, 
would be like a band of brothers, 
always discussing state secrets and 
matters of deep import together, 
whereas in fact our only bond of 
union was the sitting upon the same 
bench in the house. Even there we 
juniors sat up at the far end, and 
we knew no more what was going 
on out of our own department (very 
often of what was going on in it) 
than the office messengers, and, ex- 
cept in the cases where there was 
private intimacy, we were hardly 
on speaking terms with each other. 
Mr. Merrifield indeed used to ask us 
to dinner in turns, just as Dr. Church, 
when I was at Mugby, used to ask 
the sixth-form fellows in to break- 
fast ; but I doubt if the Duke of 
Ulster (Mr. Merrifield’s brother-in- 
law), or Lord Grandison, who were the 
two greatest swells in the Ministry, 
knew some of us even by sight. 

But this is a digression. Leath- 
erby topics should be done justice 
to, and the greatest after the ban- 
quet was unquestionably Mrs. Scrap’s 
garden-party, which came off the 
following afternoon. The occasion 
was a great one, and the lady was 
equal to it. The invitation to the 
Guards and the Hussars unfortun- 
ately came too late, for those distin- 
guished regiments had marched off 
towards Stampton early in the morn- 
ing, the inspiriting strains of their 
bands waking up the inhabitants 
as they slept off the effects of 
the entertainment; and the only 
representatives of the profession 
remaining were a young assistant- 
surgeon, left behind in charge of 
some sick men (and who on the 
strength of his cocked hat was re- 
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garded by the population as being 
almost a general officer),.and some 
officers of the Control Department, 
which body was now cast loose all 
over the country, scattered about 
the towns and villages by twos and 
threes like a regiment of cavalry 
on outpost duty, and whose martial 
appearance in their sabres and 
pouch-belts gave almost as much 
satisfaction to the community as if 
they had really belonged to that 
branch of the service. But Lord 
Stowe had been secured, looking as 
pleased as if the lawn at Holly 
Lodge had been the slopes of Wind- 
sor, and he alone would have made 
the party asuccess. Mr. Strickland 
yas there too, which was even a 
more gratifying circumstance, for 
he had been always a greater mag- 
nate in Yewcestershire than Lord 
Stowe, who, when Lord Wraymouth, 
had been disposed to make himself 
rather cheap. Mrs. Scrap had flown 
to Eva on her arrival at Church 
Street two days before, and it was 
amusing to notice the altered man- 
ner with which that good lady re- 
The patronising 


garded my wife. 
affectionateness of our last stay was 
now succeeded by affectionate ad- 


miration ; for had not Eva’s name 
appeared in the list of visitors at va- 
rious fashionable receptions and even 
on still more distinguished occasions ; 
besides, was she not understood to 
be on the most intimate terms with 
Mrs. Strickland? This, indeed, was 
connected with her visit. ‘You 
can’t think what a number of funny 
things Mrs. Scrap has been saying,” 
Eva observed that evening; “ but 
she ended by saying there was a very 
particular favour she wanted us to 
do, and that is to convey—well, I 
don’t exactly remember how she put 
it, for it was such a long story ; but 
she wants the Stricklands to come 
to her party, and she wants me or 
us to manage it for her. What is 
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to be done ?” “TI don’t mind ask. 
ing Strickland, if I see him to-mor. 
row,” was my reply, “for he is 
good-natured fellow enough, but | 
would certainly rather not say any- 
thing to the ladies about it; there 
are limits even to the audacity of 
a borough member.” And I was 
probably right ; for when next day 
1 met him on the street-+the Strick. 
lands were staying with the Bam. 
fyldes—and told him that a very 
charming lady and sound Liberal 
was anxious to secure some of 
the distinguished company with 
which the neighbourhood was now 
thronged for her garden-party, he 
said at once he would go with plea- 
sure,—laying, however, such a stress 
on the personal pronoun, as _inti- 
mated that he could not be respon- 
sible for anybody else. However, 
Tom Strickland, whose battalion 
was not engaged in the maneu- 
vres, and who came down from 
town just in time, was _ secured 
for the occasion; but I regret to 
say that he behaved somewhat in- 
considerately, keeping beside Sybil 
and Eva the whole afternoon, and 
hardly speaking to his hostess. Mr. 
Strickland did not get off so easily, 
for Mrs. Scrap having secured his 
arm for a promenade on the grounds, 
he was in a manner tied down. 

** A very pretty place you have 
here,”’ he observed. 

“Tt 7s a pretty little place, we 
think,” replied the lady ; “but of 
course very small compared to what 
you are accustomed to.” 

“And what a pretty view you 
have! ”added the gentleman, turning 
the conversation: ‘ Leatherby looks 
pretty from every point, but I don't 
know a nicer view of it than this.” 

‘* Yes, it is very pretty, we think. 
I am told that the views from 
Stampton Court are very fine ?” 

How her companion replied to 
this home-thrust [ did not hear. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV.—AUTUMN MAN&UVEES, 


Although Leatherby had _ been 
thus thrown into excitement by the 
advent of the military, the spectacle 
was but transitory, for the town 
was quite out of the scene of opera- 
tions. Stampton, which lay nestled 
on the upper Yew, just on the edge 
of the moorland, formed the real 
point of departure of the right flank 
of the force, anda large party had 
been invited to witness the man- 
cuvres from Stampton Court, in- 
cluding Mr. Merrifield and his fami- 
ly, who were expected to arrive in 
a day or two. We had moved on 
thither the morning after the gar- 
den-party, and found a _ brigade 
encamped in the park, with outposts 
pushed on to the edge of the moors 
beyond, the white tents glistening 
among the noble oaks; while the 
little town, if such it could be called, 
of Stampton, was crowded with 
visitors. Arrowdown was always 
affected to a certain extent by au- 
tumn tourists, and now that the 
benefit of its breezy air could be 
enjoyed simultaneously with a view 
of the manoeuvres, quite a locust- 
like flight of visitors had set in. 
The Red Lion had been engaged 
bodily for the representatives of 
foreign armies, the White Horse 
was brimful of umpires, and every 
conceivable form of vehicle appeared 
to have been impressed for the oc- 
casion. Lord Stowe had taken up 
his quarters in the neighbouring re- 
sidence of his relative the Earl of 
Ben Nevis ; while Burley had secured 
lodgings for himself and his bread- 
and-beef charts over the grocer’s 
shop, with the use of an ancient di- 
minutive barouche drawn by a pair 
of still more diminutive ponies. At 
Stampton Court we found that a 
sort of saturnalia had replaced the 
quiet which ordinarily characterised 
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that well-regulated household. <A 
perpetual garden-party seemed to be 
going on; the public rooms and the 
terrace on which they looked out 
were thronged with visitors : - county 
squires, London folks, foreign officers 
in blue, foreign officers in green, 
British officers in red; officers in 
bluchers, officers in gaiters, officers 
with haversacks, all coming and 
going ; five o’clock tea in the draw- 
ing-room, popping of champagne 
on the lawn; the correspondent 
of an illustrated paper meanwhile 
taking a sketch of the proceed- 
ings right in front of the windows. 
Mrs. Strickland was literally keep- 
ing open house, for as many people 
came in by the windows as by the 
doors, and the ceremony of obtain- 
ing a previous invitatign appeared 
to be dispensed with for the occa- 
sion. Soldiering and soldiers were 
not the commonplace objects they 
have come to be in more central 
regions ; and from the general state 
of excitement and relaxation of eti- 
quette it was almost as if the cam- 
paign were a real one, and Stamp- 
ton Court under military requisition. 
Late into the warm night the doors 
remained open, and warriors and 
other visitors came and went be- 
tween the house and the village 
and camp; and standing on the 
terrace one might detect the sub- 
dued murmur of the troops resting 
in the park below, the occasional 
neigh of a herse breaking the si- 
lence. 

But there may be too much of 
a good thing, and our genial host 
can scarcely have been sorry when 
the troops broke up from their 
camp and marched off towards the 
moor, the only relics of their pres- 
ence being a broken-down sutler’s 
cart or two, the dust, the paths 
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which even in that short time had 
been worn in the green turf, and 
the straw and litter which would 
not be effaced till the winter rains 
came down. Riding up on to the 
moors that afternoon the troops 
seemed at first sight to have van- 
ished altogether, for no sign of them 
was to be detected on the wide ex- 
panse, as we looked acvoss one of 
the largest prospects to be seen in 
our island. But the disappearance 
was soon explained. The great moor, 
which looked when seen from one 
end like a broad plain, was in re- 
ality intersected by numerous nar- 
row glens, well wooded for the most 
part and sheltering small hamlets, 
and all containing the brawling 
streams of water without which the 
campaign would have been impos- 
sible. Down in these glens were 
pitched the various camps, the high 
lands being occupied by the pickets, 
which a more careful examination 
could dete¢t. And in one of these 
glens we found our hosts of the day, 
pitched by the side of a little brook, 
which tumbled along to join the 
Yew, its waters abounding with 
diminutive trout. This was our 
first day’s experience of the cam- 
paign. The operations in the early 
part would be near enough to allow 
of our return each day to Stampton 
Court; but Mr. Strickland had ar- 
ranged, when the troops should work 
more to the westward, for transfer- 
ring the headquarters of his party 
to a shooting-box some twenty miles 
off across the moor, where it was 
expected we should be in the very 
centre of operations. 

‘““A splendid country this cer- 
tainly is for manceuvres,” said he, as 
we rode home that afternoon; “ it 
was really quite a stroke of genius 
in Stowe to think of choosing it, 
for which I should not have given 
him credit. Plenty of room here 
for manoeuvring, and for exhibiting 
skill in keeping up the supplies.” 
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“Very good for the handful of 
men we have here, so long as the 
weather is .fine, and a capital place 
to test the powers of our shop in 
Pall Mall to feed them. And if 
anxious forethought, and delibera. 
tion, and multiplicity of rules, and 
telegrams, and staying in office after 
hours, and generally doing other 
people’s business ten times over, will 
insure success, then success will be 
accomplished. But we run it very 
fine. We shall just pull through, | 
daresay ; but give us five hundred 
men more to move, and we and our 
five hundred clerks would have 
broken down. Anyhow the beautiful 
complexity of the machine would sur. 
prise and delight you. The Stras. 
burg clock or Babbage’s calculating 
machihe is nothing to what we can 
show in the way of wheel-work. 
But, dear me, I ought not to be 
telling tales out of school in this 
fashion.” 

These remarks had scarcely been 
made, when, as if by way of con- 
mentary, we were suddenly greeted 
by young O'Hagan, the member for 
North Cork, who was touring in 
these parts got up like a theatrical 
krankentrager, and who came run- 
ning up excitedly as we entered the 
park gates, which opened upon one 
of the streets of the town. 

‘“‘Holloa, West, you are the very 
man I am looking for; I have just 
been up to the house to try to find 
you. ‘There are a lot of people over 
at Minton absolutely starving.” 

‘** Where’s Minton ?” 

* Away up on the moor yonder, 
about seven miles north of this. 
Three companies of the 110th, as 
fine a set of young fellows as ever 
you saw; there they are out on the 
bare plain, and not a blessed thing 
to eat or drink either, barring the 
river, and that’s only a bit of a 
watercourse.” 

The story came out by degrees. 
This detachment had marched down 
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from Withicombe-on-Sea that morn- 
ing with orders to halt for the night 
at Minton, where, they were told, 
they would find rations and forage, 
to be sent out under the orders of 
the assistant-controller at Stampton. 
But arriving there after a twenty- 
mile march, towards the afternoon, 
they found nothing awaiting them. 
There was not a village for miles, 
and no signs of other troops; and 
but that O’Hagan came upon them 
in his ride their situation would 
never have been discovered, for this 
point was quite beyond the line of 
operations. 

“The major in command seemed 
puzzled what to do,” continued 
(’Hagan, “as well he might be, for 
his cattle were all done up by the 
bad roads. I would have lent him 
money to buy food, willingly ; but 
what would be the good of a five- 
pound note to a man, and he with- 
out so much as a baker’s shop with- 
in hail ?” 

Clearly these unfortunates could 
not be left to starve, and O’Hagan 
and I hurried off down the street 
in search of some member of the 
Control Department. Nor were we 
long in finding one, but he was 
quite a subordinate and could not 
help us. He was in charge of the 
reserve supplies, he said, and only 
issued stores from the reserve to the 
different field-magazines; he had 
nothing to do with the issue of 
anything direct to the troops, nor 
could he by any means break 
through the rules without orders 
from a superior. Clearly the worthy 
official did not recognise the Pay- 
master-General as coming under that 
category, possibly because he had 
never heard my name before. So 
there was no help to be got from 
him; but while we were discussing 
the matter, two more officers of the 
department returning from the camp 
came in sight, trotting slowly up the 
street, with the air of men who had 


done a day’s work. To them the 
impulsive O’ Hagan told his tale. 
One of the two officers seemed 
inclined to doubt the accuracy of 
the account. The 110th did not 
belong to their division, and could 
not have been sent across the moor 
without notice being given. The 
quartermaster - general’s department 
always sent them notice of changes 
of movement, so that the supplies 
might be arranged accordingly. 
The other officer observed, that at 
any rate it was no business of theirs, 
for that Minton would be in the 
yellow circle, to be fed from Withi- 
combe-on-Sea, and producing his map 
he showed us a patch of yellow colour 
covering the northern part of it. 
“That's the Withicombe Control 
Circle, you see, and there is Minton 
within the yellow boundary. We 
only feed the troops so long as they 
are within the green circle, number 
two, and that you see does not 
come within a good mile of Minton. 
1 am really very sorry, gentlemen, 
but I do not see how I can help you 
in the matter. Are you quite sure,” 
he added, turning to O'Hagan, 
‘that the detachment is actually at 
Minton? Because if it happened 
to be encamped a mile to the south, 
why then, it might be regarded as 
coming within the green circle, and 
I think I could strain a point, and 
manage to send these men some 
food, although, strictly speaking, it 
would be against orders to do so.” 
While O’Hagan was looking as 
if trying to remember whether the 
detachment was not after all en- 
camped exactly one mile south of 
the village, another actor appeared 
on the scene in the person of Sir 
Mordaunt Burley himself, whose 
diminutive barouche came rumbling 
down the little street towards the 
grocer’s shop, the proprietor leaning 
back therein with his arms folded, 
and an expression of unutierable 
sagacity beaming in his face, a. roll: 
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of the bread-and-beef chart occupy- 
ing the back seat. Him stopping in 
the street, O’Hagan appealed to for 
aid, telling over again his sad tale. 

Sir Mordaunt Burley thought 
there must be some mistake. ‘ But 
no matter,” he added, with an air of 
sublime determination, *“ we will not 
stand on ceremony in the matter: 
the detachment shall be fed, Mr. 
O’Hagan—the detachment shall be 
fed; our system is a very elastic 
one,—such cases as these are easily 
dealt with. Issue the rations at 
once, Mr. Forredge, if you please ; 
issue the rations at once.” 

‘¢ But the Chief-Controller,” urged 
that official, hesitatingly, “ the Chief- 
Controller has given orders & 

““Consider me your Chief-Con- 
troller, sir,’ broke in Burley, majes- 
tically, from the barouche; ‘“ obey 
my orders implicitly in this matter, 
sir, if you please, and I will absolve 
you from all consequences.” And 
Burley glanced at the bystanders, as 
much as to say, “these rules are all 
very well for ordinary officials, but 
true greatness rises superior to them. 


Genius begins where rules end.” 
Having thus heiped us over our 
difficulty, Burley proceeded on his 
road; but O’Hagan determining to 
see his mission accomplished, we 
followed Mr. Forredge to the depot, 


where the official in charge, one 
Commissary Wrayshun, the same 
who had been deaf to our first re- 
monstrances, proceeded to pack a 
cart with the needful supplies, but 
in a grave and reproachful manner, 
as if the issue of stores direct from 
the reserve to a detachment, without 
being passed through a divisional 
or even a brigade depot, jarred 
;against his sense of the innate fit- 
ness of things. 
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3ut the matter did not end even 
here, for while we were looking on 
at the packing of the cart, another 
officer of the department, senior to 
Mr. Forredge, came riding up. To 
him, mutely inquiring by his man- 
ner what grave irregularity was in 
course of being committed, the 
young member again recounted the 
condition of the ill-fated detach. 
ment. 

The senior brightened up at once. 
“Oh yes,” he said, ‘of course, | 
am really very sorry, but it is partly 
my fault, I fear. 1] quite forgot to 
give notice about it; but our general 
had a telegram this morning, to say 
the 110th would be transferred to 
his division. This, of course, ac- 
counts for the whole affair. I fully 
meant to have communicated the 
matter to the department. But all 
this comes,” he added, apologetically, 
“of doing things in such an irregu- 
lar manner. What business have 
general officers to be making changes 
of this sort in the distribution of the 
troops without giving proper notice 
to the department? Iam sure Sir 
Mordaunt Burley would never ap- 
prove of such proceedings.” 

**T don’t know what Sir Mor- 
daunt Burley may approve or dis- 
approve,” said O’Hagan, indignant- 
ly, as we walked away from the 
scene, “and I don’t care; but I 
know this, that Pll denounce the 
whole proceedings as positively infa- 
mous from my place in Parliament.” 
[The vehement young member pro- 
nounced the word as if it were spelt 
Pahrlemint. ] 

I felt that it would not become 
me to join with an outsider in run- 
ning down a department with which 
I was officially connected, so made 
no answer. 
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CHAPTER XXXV.—CRITICAL. 


Two days after the occurrence 
described above, Mr. Strickland 
transferred the headquarters of him- 
self and his remaining guests, who 
now comprised ourselves, with Mr., 
Lady Elizabeth, and Miss Merrifield, 
from Stampton Court to the shooting- 
box on the moor. This little cot- 
tage contained sleeping accommo- 
dation for only a small portion of 
the party; the remainder were be- 
stowed in a farmhouse about a 
couple of hundred yards off, but 
we all assembled for meals in the 
little parlour, which had just room 
for us to sit down in. But we were 
not much indoors; the weather was 
fine, and each day brought its occu- 
pationin the shape of an excursion 
to the scene of action, for which we 
started after an early breakfast, the 
elder ladies in a little carriage drawn 
by hardy Arrowdown ponies, the 
rest on horseback, our numbers daily 
augmented by stray visitors who 
had found their way out to these 
remote parts, till our party often 
developed into a cavalcade only 
surpassed in number by the infinite 
elasticity of our host’s stable. It 
was in fact an extended picnic, the 
unconventional strangeness of which, 
so different from our ordinary ex- 
periences, constituted a charm in 
itself for all. A life of this sort 
would of course have been impos- 
sible under ordinary circumstances. 
For a number of people, including a 
distinguished Minister, to crowd to- 
gether in a little cottage, even in 
search of Arrowdown breezes, would 
have been an absurdity, and no doubt 
the thing would very soon have 
been voted a bore; but the neigh- 
bourhood of the troops, with gene- 
rals, foreign deputies, and even still 
higher personages, all more or less 
roughing it in canvas on the open 
moor, rendered our quarters within 


four walls comparatively luxurious, 
albeit there was hardly room to sit 
round the dining-room; and the 
little closet adjoining it, which we 
styled the drawing-room, contained 
little besides the cottage-piano 
which had been sent out for the 
occasion. Under these circum- 
stances all parties seemed to enjoy 
the roughing, especially such of us 
as were quartered in the desolate- 
looking farmhouse, whose occupants’ 
sole excitement up to this time had 
been their weekly visit to the little 
market-town twelve miles across the 
moor, and who in winter were often 
snowed up for a month together. 
The only people who grumbled 
were the ladies’-maids, a _ brace 
of whom had improvidently been 
brought out. Everybody else de- 
clared this novel life and improvised 
arrangement to be perfect ; the horses 
which had exchanged their hot 
stalls for an airy shed appeared to 
be as well contented as their riders, 
who occupied the various strange 
attics and lumber-rooms of the farm 
which now did duty for bed-cham- 
bers; and every one declared that 
there was no spot on earth for wild 
beauty and fresh air like Arrowdown, 
and that to go to Switzerland or 
Scotland with all these delights so 
close at hand was mere conventional 
folly, no one, it so happened, except 
our hosts, having ever been here 
before, and every one in his heart 
intending never to come here again. 
Fortunately the weather was superb ; 
a few fleecy clouds ever and anon 
passed along the sky, breaking the 
broad expanse into checkered lights 
and shades, borne by the light breeze 
which banished heat; but the secret 
of the success of this picnic was that 
there was no time to become bored. 
After an early breakfast the whole 
party sallied forth each day, as al- 
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ready mentioned, Mrs. Strickland 
driving Lady Elizabeth Merrifield 
in a pony-carriage, the rest on 
horseback, making for the day’s 
scene of action, while a light cart 
laden with luncheon followed, hov- 
ering in our rear, in readiness to 
supply ammunition when needed, 
like the waggons of a field-battery. 
Fortunately, too, the expectation 
that this shooting-box would prove 
a convenient centre of operations 
was realised. Had either of the 
contending forces been distinctly 
victorious, the tide of mimic war 
would soon have rolled away to 
the north or south, but each side 
stubbornly maintained its ground. 
The country was too open for suc- 
cessful surprises in the way of flank 
marches, while it placed the force 
attempting a direct attack in front 
at a great disadvantage. Day after 
day the contending generals man- 
ceuvred and fought, but so little 
advantage could be claimed for 
either side that each evening the 
umpires must fain declare the con- 
test drawn, and both sides entitled 
to maintain their ground. Thus, 
although the troops were on their 
legs all day, and long marches were 
made one way and another, we 
could see all that took place, and yet 
return each afternoon to dinner, the 
ladies in high spirits, sunburnt and 
hungry; while under the effect of 
exercise, appetite, and bracing air 
combined, everybody became ex- 
ceedingly sleepy directly after dinner, 
and the cottage-piano was put very 
little into requisition. 

It needs not be said that person- 
ally this visit was peculiarly wel- 
come, independently of the pleasure 
of the occasion itself, and the fresh 
healthy life. It is of course grati- 
fying to be asked to join a party in 
deshabille when a great Minister is 
one of the company, for when thrown 
together in this way, people see more 
of each other in a week than would 
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otherwise be possible in a lifetime. 
I knew, of course, that Mr. Merri- 
field could yawn like ordinary folks, 
having often seen him perform that 
operation in the House, but it was 
interesting to notice the freshness 
with which he entered into the 
novel life, and the zest he exhibited 
for the small details of the occasion. 
Business, indeed, could not be got 
rid of even on Arrowdown, and 
express messengers provided by Mr. 
Strickland brought out daily de- 
spatch-boxes from Stampton for the 
Minister ; but he managed to dispose 
of their contents when the rest of 
the party were in their rooms, and 
to all appearance had as much leisure 
as the rest of us, declaring that he 
had never enjoyed so complete a 
holiday before. 

Lord Stowe also complained, 
when we met him on the moor, that 
he too could not escape from business; 
but my private belief is that he did 
nothing whatever, and that the work 
of the department, such as there was, 
was conducted by Bracton, who re- 
mained behind in town. But in 
fact the department was so busily 
engaged in looking after the minia- 
ture army in the field before us, that 
the rest of the British army was 
allowed to take care of itself fora 
season. “Things seem admirably 
managed, in my opinion,” said Lord 
Stowe, whom we met one day rid- 
ing through the camp, mounted on 
a stout and slow-moving pony, his 
rousers in the course of equitation 
having worked well up his legs, dis- 
playing a margin of comfortable 
socks above his ankle boots. “See 
here, the fighting is barely over, and 
the men have got their tents, and 
their fuel, and their rations, and are 
cooking their dinnersalready. What 
have you got there, my man?” said 
his lordship, addressing one of a 
group of soldiers engaged upon a 
camp kitchen, who appeared from 
his air of authority to be the chef 
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de cuisine ; ‘“‘what have you got in 
that pot ?” 

“Well,” said the man all uncon- 
scious, like the child accosted by the 
fairy, what superior company he was 
in, ‘they calls it a sassage; least- 
ways a German sassage. “Tain’t an 
English one, that’s certain.” 

“ And very good a German sausage 

is, too,” observed his lordship; “I 
should like to taste it, my friend, if 
you will allow me.” 
" The man hesitated for a moment, 
but we were a large party, and he 
held up the sausage on the lid of a 
kettle, while Lord Stowe, drawing 
a penknife from his pocket, pro- 
ceeded to cut off a thin slice and 
then to eat it, holding it delicately 
between his finger and thumb, the 
penknife in the other hand, the reins 
loose on the pony’s neck. 

“A most excellent sausage, upon 
my word,” said Lord Stowe, rolling 
the portion about his mouth as if he 
were tasting a sample of port wine. 
“Strickland, do try a bit. You will, 
Miss Strickland, at any rate? just 
to see how well we look after these 
fine fellows.” Lord Stowe I sus- 
pect at this moment fancied himself 
to be quite another Mark Antony, 
mixing like that popular commander 
on friendly terms with his troops, or 
a sort of Charles XII. going the 
rounds in disguise. 

‘“‘Gen’Iman’s so fond of sassages,” 
replied another man, who was on his 
knees feeding the fire with sticks, 
“he'd better ’ave the ’ole biling of 
‘em, and welcome. Sassages ain’t 
much good without a mossel of 
bread to eat ’em with.” 

“What! do you mean to say you 
get no bread, my man?” asked 
Lord Stowe, not knowing quite 
whether to pursue the jocular style 
or to appear annoyed. 

“Oh yes, we gets a bit co’ bread 
now and agin, and werry good bread 
itis, when we does get it,” said num- 
ber one; “ but we ain’t a got any to- 


day. You see, it’s what they calls 
the Control Department as does it; 
they thinks we ought to control of 
our happetites.” 

“Yes, guv’nor,” observed number 
two, “that’s where it is, and now 
you know about the long and short 
of it.” 

At this juncture an officer came 
towards us, whereon the men became 
silent, and explanations ensued. No 
notice had been given that the regi- 
ment would be encamped out on the 
flank like this, and so the bread had 
not come up, and the men were going 
to dine on their reserve supply of 
sausage-soup, but it was understood 
they would receive their proper 
rations by evening. 

“T take leave to mention, Lord 
Stowe,” said Tom Strickland, as we 
rodeaway towards the spot where our 
luncheon-cart was awaiting us, ‘‘ that 
this is a militia regiment we have been 
talking to; these yokels were pro- 
bably only enrolled a few days before 
the manoeuvres began.” 

“Well, Strickland,” said Lord 
Stowe, as he sat resting against a 
low stone wall, with a plate of cold 
chicken on his lap, and a tumbler of 
claret-cup on a stone beside him, “ I 
think we may say that the commis- 
sariat part of the manceuvres has 
been as successful as the rest. West 
here predicted all sorts of failures, 
but the worst thing that has come 
before us has been this militia regi- 
ment just now, which we found 
lunching on excellent soup. I must 
say I think that this amounts toa 
very decided success.” 

“They have got about eighteen 
thousand men out here; we had 
three months’ preparation, and have 
splendid weather; and with these 
combined conditions, and with the 
whole strength and attention of 
the War Office staff, high and 
low, to help, we have managed 
to do the work respectably. This 
hardly proves much. But that is 
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not my objection. No one ever 
supposed that there would be a 
break-down under such circum- 
stances. If our great department 
could not manage not to starve this 
little bit of an army, its incompe- 
tence would stand confessed. There 
would obviously be no room left for 
argument. My objection is of a 
different sort. You have literally 
thrown away the advantage of the 
manceuvres, so far as this important 
part of the work goes. You have 
given the generals their troops to 
knock about, and so far they and 
their staff have made use of the 
opportunity, and have learnt a good 
deal, no doubt. And this practice is 
of course a capital thing for our army 
generally, at least for the very small 
part of it engaged. But why de- 
liberately throw away one of the 
most useful parts of the lesson— the 
art of feeding anarmy? The troops 


have been well enough fed, I dare- 
say, although it is only by a sort of 
miracle that things don’t go wrong. 
But how it is all done is a perfect 
mystery to the generals. 


They see 
the beef and bread go down the 
men’s throats, but where it comes 
from they don’t know and don’t 
care. Yet if we were in a foreign 
country this would be just the part 
of their business which would oc- 
cupy their attention most. You 
could not work then with bread-and- 
beef charts, and send down every- 
thing by special train from town. 
The fact is, our generals, as you 
deal with them, are just like chil- 
dren who are given toys to play 
with, all packed and ready for use 
ina box. They enjoy playing with 
them, but how they are made, and 
where they come from, they have 
not the slightest idea.” 

“But surely,” said Mr. Strick- 
land, ‘it is not to be desired that 
generals should do these things ? 
Surely their time ought not to be 
taken up in details of this sort, 
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when they have to be planning 
great operations of war ?” 

‘“ When I say the general should 
do these things, I mean, of course, 
his staff acting in his name; but 
they are kept just as much in the 
dark as he is about the details of 
administration. You pick out some 
of the ablest men in the army for 
your local controllers, and then give 
them nothing to do,” 

But at this point Lord Stowe’s 
attention was diverted by Miss 
Strickland and Miss Merrifield, 
with whom he entered into lively 
conversation, giving them, in po- 
litely paternal fashion, a highly 
lucid account of the day’s operations. 
“The infantry, you see, my dear 
young ladies, no longer receives the 
charge of cavalry in squares, as it 
used to do. At Waterloo, where an 
uncle of mine served in your bro- 
ther’s regiment, Miss Strickland, 
the French Cuirassiers over and 
over again charged our squares, try- 
ing to break into them by sheer 
weight—their cuirasses make them 
very heavy, you know; but even 
with this advantage their efforts 
were of no avail ; they were received 
at the point of the bayonet, and fell 
by hundreds, transfixed on these 
deadly weapons.” 

“Dear me,” said Miss Strick- 
land, “I don’t think, if I were a 
foot-soldier, I could help’ running 
away in that case. Fancy having a 
heavy dragoon, or even a light one, 
coming at you full gallop, to ride 
you down! I don’t think I should 
be able to stop him if I had ever so 
sharp a bayonet.” 

“The bayonet is a very effective 
weapon,” replied Lord Stowe; “I 
saw a passage of arms at the riding- 
school of the Bayswater barracks the 
other day, between a man on foot 
with a bayonet and a man on horse 
with a sword, and the first had quite 
the best of it. But nowadays we trust 
more to the improved efficiency 
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of firearms, and the cavalry are not 
allowed to charge squares, or indeed 
to show themselves out of cover. 
There were several mistakes made 
this morning, by the way, which 
{ noticed, cavalry exposing them- 
selves, and infantry too, where some 
of them would certainly have been 
shot if it had been a real ‘battle. 
All this was of course quite irre- 
cular, I am given to understand ; 
still, on the whole, it was an ex- 
tremely interesting sight. I do so 
wish Sophia and the rest of my 
girls could have been here to see 
it.” 

“Yas,” said (in answer to a query 
fom Tom Strickland) a distin- 
guished officer from one of the 
South American Republics who had 
joined the luncheon-farty: ‘ Yas, 
dey are ver fine troops, ver fine, 
indeed; we do all zay dat. Yas, 
yat we do zay is dat de infanterie is 
ver good, de cavalerie is meessri- 
valled, and de artillerie is superbe. 
Ah no, dat is not it; it is de in- 
fanterie is ver good, de cavalerie 
vich is superbe, and de artillerie 
vich is meessrivalled—no, unrifalled, 
dat is it—de artillerie is unrifalled. 
So we all say. But, comes it not 
dat your generals dey do want de 
—vat we call de coup d’wil ? are dey 
not ver old ?” 

“My dear replied Tom 
Strickland, “that is part of our 
deep-reaching policy. You have 
heard that the Romans used to 
xercise their troops in extra heavy 
armour, so that when they came to 
put on their regular suits they felt 
quite spry, extraordinairement agiles, 
you understand? Just so with 
us. If we put on our regular war 
generals at these manceuvres, the 
troops would become really too 
sharp; so a rule has been passed— 
by Captain West here, or some of his 
set-—that no one shall be qualified 
tocommand on such occasions who 
has not passed at least ten years 
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en retraite, or who would have the 
faintest chance of being employed 
on actual service. Oh no, we keep 
one set of generals for peace man- 
ceuvres, and another in reserve for 
time of war, who meanwhile are 
called brigadiers and colonels.” 

“But dey zay you English do call 
yourzelves a pragdigal nation ?” 

“You must not take what this 
gentleman says seriously,” I inter- 
rupted; “ this is mere ribald jesting 
on his part.” 

“T thought,” said Mr. Strickland, 
who had just lighted a cigar, and 
was reclining next me behind the 
wall to shelter himself from the 
wind, which struck cool after the 
heat of the day,—‘I thought this 
new Control Department was formed 
for the very purpose of doing on 
the spot all this work that you 
speak of ? What else is it for, if not 
to help the general in such busi- 
ness ?” 

‘‘ That is the theory of the thing, 
no doubt, and as far as size goes the 
department is big enough to do the 
work a dozen times over, if it were 
allowed, and it has been recruited 
from some of the ablest men in the 
service. But instead of this, the 
whole body, so far as I can make 
out, is regularly kept in leading- 
strings; all authority is retained 
in the War Office, and _ these 
controllers and _ assistant-control- 
lers, and the rest of them, with 
their high-sounding titles and com- 
fortable pay, seem to be without 
any corresponding power and re- 
sponsibility. All their business pro- 
per, down to the minutest point, is 
arranged for them by the people in 
Pall Mail, and these local officials 
are in fact mere post-offices for 
transmitting references between the 
War Office and the army, or agents 
for distributing the supplies which 
find their way down by some mys- 
terious agency which they know 
nothing about.” 
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“But this is as much as to say 
that people take leave of their com- 
mon-sense when they enter upon 
military organization. This seems 
hardly a reasonable assumption.” 

“T would not say that exactly. 
I think the phenomenon of our 
present defective military admin- 
istration—and that it is extra- 
ordinarily defective is a matter of 
fact about which no one will have 
any doubt who inquires into the 
matter—I think this can be ex- 
plained without the hypothesis of 
extreme stupidity. In the first 
place, the experiment has never 
really been fairly made. The men 
who have been put to organise have 
usually come to the business with no 
previous knowledge of what is need- 
ed, and no distinct apprehension of 
the principles which lie at the bot- 
tom of all sound military administra- 
tion, and perhaps, too, without hav- 
ing their hearts thoroughly in their 
work. To have organised our War 
Department successfully needed the 
undivided attention and full ener- 


gies of a first-rate man, with a 
natural capacity for that sort of 


work. And that you have never 
had. At the most critical point 
of the matter, when, in consequence 
of the Crimean breakdown, the 
nation was hot about reform, and 
when everything depended on the 
direction given to the course of 
organisation, you had an abstracted 
scholar for your War Minister, 
thrust into the office against his 
own strong protest, set down to a 
duty utterly distasteful to him, and 
for which he had not the smallest 
natural aptitude. But, in fact, 
what between the management of 
their estates, and family interest, 
and their share in the general 
political business of the Govern- 
ment, and the time spent in the 
House, and the distractions of so- 
ciety, many of our public men only 
give the fag-end of their time and 
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talents to their proper business of 
administering their departments, | 
declare I think it is a wonder rather 
how the work of some of the bie 
offices gets done at all, than that it 
should be badly done.” 

“You have hit on the truth 
there, I fear. The idleness of some 
of our public men has been astound- 
ing—not more so, however, than the 
industry of others. You see some 
men working like galley-slaves, as 
if their fortunes or their very lives 
depended on it. And the idlers 
have usually been the exceptions, 
But then the system of business in 
this country is adapted to this state 
of things—to meet the case, that is, 
of the heads of departments who 
live amid the distractions of politi- 
cal life, and can only give a frac- 
tional share of their attention to 
their official duties. Every one 
knows that the bulk of the business 
is and must be done by the per- 
manent heads of departments—the 
Civil Service, in fact.” 

“No doubt that is so; but then, 
to make the thing work well, the 
political head must set a proper sys- 
tem agoing in the first instance. The 
subordinate officers can’t do that, 
even if they knew how to set about 
it, which probably none of them do. 
The British Constitution may re- 
quire, for example, that your War 
Minister should know _ nothing 
about his business, and have no 
special aptitude for it; but that is 
all the more reason why the under- 
strappers should be experts—men 
who know the weak points of the 
army organisation from practical 
acquaintance with it, and are quali- 
fied by experience to set about re- 
forming them. In fact, you ought 
to govern the army through _ the 
army. There is plenty of ability 
available for the purpose if you 
only got hold of it.” 

“Yes; but how are you to set 
about finding it out ?” 
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“[ admit it is not plain at first 
sicht what the machinery should be 
for selecting the right men. You 
might, of course, if the thing were 
jobbed, get a lot of mere plungers 
men not even good clerks—and 
nothing else; but we don’t even 
try to get them now. And although 
civil clerks may be all very well in 
their way—zealous, and honest, and 
so forth—still they must be apt to 
see the army through the refracting 
miasma of War Office influences, till 
many of them really seem to think 
that the army is something which 
exists merely to give employment to 
the office. And certainly the present 
system favours the idea. The result 
is, that you have a great mass of 
inertia to overcome before anything 
can be done; and this can only be 
got rid of by pressure from above— 
that is, by a War Minister with a 
genius for administration. At any 
rate, our worthy friend sipping his 
coffee round the corner yonder is 
hardly the man to apply the lever, 
even if he had any spare moments 
not occupied in thinking about his 
dear Sophia and the rest of the girls 
in Switzerland.” 

“Ts it not rather a strong fling at 
the whole body of these officials to 
describe them as obstructing reform 
in this manner ?”’ 

“T don’t think so. For what, 
after all, do T assert? A man in an 
office imbibes a suspicion that his 
functions, and those of a number of 
the friends about him, are perfunc- 
tory and superfluous. What is he 
todo? In the first place, his con- 
science will be lulled by the spe- 
cious argument that, after all, he 
may very possibly be overscrupu- 
lous, for that those whose business 
itis to take heed about these things, 
and who ought to be better judges 
than he is, appear perfectly satisfied 


with the arrangements. Further, 
he sees the perfect futility of action. 
He is powerless to do any good. 
He knows perfectly well that if, 
overborne by a sense of his super- 
fluousness, he were so Quixotic as 
to resign his post, the only result 
would be that it would be immedi- 
ately filled up by somebody else, 
perhaps some one less competent. 
Besides, these qualms will only at- 
tack the new-comer ; in a very short 
time he will get to believe, with 
those around him, in the innate fit- 
ness of things as he finds them. A 
man must be strangely independent 
who will long think differently 
from the five hundred superiors and 
equals with whom he is associated.” 

“ But see, all the party are mov- 
ing off: we must be going too. 
It seems from what you say that 
things are in a bad way, and with- 
out much chance of their improve- 
ment.” 

“A condition of Parliamentary 
government I suppose, and to be 
accepted as such. The Admiralty 
is of course in the same boat, but 
there things are perhaps a little 
better, because there you have a staff 
of experts to help the first lord, and 
keep matters straight.” 

Here our conversation was broken 
off by the termination of luncheon, 
and the party began to mount their 
horses for the ride homewards, Eva 
and Sybil with Tom Strickland lag- 
ging behind, while the latter com- 
pleted a sketch, which I grieve to 
say he had had the bad manners to 
take, furtively, of the distinguished 
South American officer who had 
joined us at luncheon, and who 
certainly, with his tight clothes, 
high epauletted shoulders, and dark 
grinning face surmounted by a 
cocked-hat, looked not unlike a per- 
forming monkey. 
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Arter a last month of exhausting 
and hurried labour, and of tropical 
heat, Parliament was at last set free 
on the 10th of August. From steam- 
ing Westminster to the green heather 
or the pebbly beach, what a delicious 
change! A truce to gas-light and 
blue-books, and the hum of bores 
become intolerable by long-continued 
iteration. The refreshment and re- 
newal of life which rejoices the rest 
of nature in spring overtakes the 
British Legislator about harvest. 
His spring is a latter spring, his 
summer All-Hallows. But who 
knows better than he the value of 
this reanimation; who more certain 
to turn the holiday to account ac- 
cording to disposition? Mr. Glad- 
stone, laying his axe to the root of 
the tree, the ruling principle, de- 
struction, predominating even in 
his amusements, and senators great 
and small using the welcome leisure 


and disporting themselves, are things 


pleasant to think upon. Never 
did their relaxation seem to have 
been more fairly earned than now. 
Close, incessant application for six 
weary months, the work of the last 
month as cruel as the labour of 
slavery! Yes, let them all, in God’s 
name, know the sweets of repose, 
and much good may it bring to 
them! We were about to add 
that, while they are recruiting, 
the country at large is realising 
the value of their work: but we 
stopped short, unable to discern the 
great benefits that have resulted, 
although recognising most fully the 
amount of travail that has been en- 
dured. After all the throes it is 
hard that we can review scarce any- 
thing but a nursery of mice. We 
make a reservation, though, because 
two products of the session, the 
Army Localisation Act and _ the 
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Public Health Act deserve to be 
spoken of as of some importance, 
But for the rest of the business, it 
is painful to think how unprofitable 
it was. Many precious hours, we 
know, were spent in investigating 
the illegal practices, and many more 
in anxious discussion of the blun- 
ders, of Her Majesty’s Ministers, 
and many precious weeks in passing 
measures which had better not have 
been passed. There was an un- 
reality about the session. . The 
measures before Parliament were 
not what really occupied the minds 
of statesmen or of the country ; the 
beatings which Ministers received 
did not enable them to escape from 
their difficulties by resignation : the 
irregularities of which they were 
convicted did not warrant Parlia- 
ment to censure them. The beat- 
ings—in one case by an adverse 
majority of a hundred—were pocket- 
ed up; the censures though plainly 
implied were not openly expressed. 
An influence superior to the subject- 
matters of debate checked the action 
of Parliament in regard to Ministers, 
prevented the beam of the balance 
from turning, although the greater 
weight was known to be in the 
scale opposite to them ; and finally, 
after such a miry passage as men of 
high mind or feeling could not and 
would not have endured, brought 
them to the end of the session 
placemen still, though miserably 
damaged. The fact that they re 
main Ministers to this day is pro- 
bably due in the first place to the 
alarm and anxiety which they them- 
selves created by their feeble negotia- 
tions with America; and in the 
second place, to the fortunate inter- 
ference of the arbitrators. It seems 
to have been the fate of these nego- 
tiations that the mismanagement of 
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them should bring a certain kind of 
juck. The President of the Com- 
mission had his reward for most 
discreditable performance of his 
work, and now the whole Cabinet 
continue to be a Cabinet because 
they were incapable of, in the first 
instance, making a sensible treaty, 
and afterwards of rectifying their 
jlunders. The stupid supplementary 
treaty was more faulty than the ori- 
cinal treaty, and the proposal to 
adjourn the arbitration a feebler re- 
source than the supplementary treaty. 
The other political events of the 
session of 1872 are insignificant in 
comparison with the long and dan- 
gerous complication with America: 
asit ruled the fortunes of the Govern- 
ment throughout, so is it the really 
important business of the year. 
True, it has ended as well as its 
authors ever intended it to end, but 
nothanks are due to them for that, 
even if we admit that the end was 
worth the means used. But it must 
remain a subject of the gravest 
doubt whether England may not 
have lost far more by her undigni- 
fied bearing in regard to this treaty 
than she has gained by bringing the 
dispute with America to arbitration. 
The advantage, such as it is, can be 
felt at once, while the loss of her 
ancient position will come home to 
England in the future. Having 
begun a course of yielding and apol- 
ogising, she must go on. There 
will be no lack of aspirants ready 
to make capital out of a nation 
known to be under the guidance of 
arecreant Ministry. Our pusillan- 
imity with regard to Russia, en- 
couraged America to be impracti- 
cable and high-handed concerning 
the indirect claims, and our pro- 
ceedings in both these cases will 
soon bring some new demand upon 
us. The American press did not 
scruple to argue that, as we had 
yielded to Russia, so should we 
certainly yield to the United States, 


if only they should stand out as 
Russia did; and other States, we 
may be sure, will be found ready 
enough to benefit by these examples. 
We have apologised to America, and 
we are about to pay her for acts which, 
when they were committed, we did 
not acknowledge to be wrongs. We 
have given to Canada a guarantee 
for money, in place of insisting upon 
a recompense for her injuries such 
as we are willing to pay for the 
wrongs charged against us by the 
United States. It is impossible 
surely, after such conduct as this, 
that our character can be high 
enough to shield us from further 
demands! Our wealth and the sur- 
render of our treaty rights may, it 
is true, appease other adversaries 
and dependencies, as they have ap- 
peased Russia and America and 
Canada; but we cannot forever go 
on gratifying foreign nations, or 
making presents to our colonies to 
buy off our obligation to protect 
them. 

Some of the apologists of Minis- 
ters have, we find, given them 
credit for not having despaired of 
saving their equivocal treaty, and 
for having gone on trying one simple 
device after another rather than 
give itup. This is very much like 
complimentinga man who has been 
drawn out of the water well nigh 
drowned into a boat, for having 
clutched at straws during the time 
of his peril. The Ministry, it is 
certain, had not wit enough to save 
itself. It was fortune, their good 
fortune and ours, which secured the 
result, such as it was. The arbitra- 
tors saved us from the indirect da- 
mages. Parliament, we feel assured 
will discuss the whole matter, now 
that the award of the arbitrators is 
known, and perhaps bring some 
light upon the mysteries of the 
treaty. The “understanding” con- 
cerning the withdrawal of the in- 
direct claims requires to be sifted, and 
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Ministers ought to be as ready to 
tell all they know about it as we 
can be to learn it. For, as we see 
the case now, it seems very muchas 
if the ‘“‘ understanding” had prear- 
rangéd not only the withdrawal of 
the indirect claims but the mulct- 
ing of England in a lump sum on 
account of the direct claims. It was 
a misunderstanding as regards the 
time of withdrawing the indirect 
claims, inasmuch as our fond com- 
missioners expected that the with- 
drawal would be before the produc- 
tion of the case, whereas the Ameri- 
cans intended to keep these claims 
upon the record until the case 
should be before the arbitrators, and 
then to withdraw them. But as to 
the ultimate withdrawal, we can 
hardly doubt that the “ under- 
standing’ was the same on both 
sides. This being so, and the ar- 
bitrators having, almost as soon 


as they were assembled, stepped in 
to banish the indirect claims from 
the trial, it befits that we should 
know whether they were induced 
through any “ understanding” 


be- 
tween the parties, to make the 
award which they have reported. 
We were told long ago from Ame- 
rica that the result would be what 
we now know that it is. Is it pos- 
sible that the whole scene at Geneva 
can have been a farce? Have the 
eloquent counsel on both sides been 
only expending their winged words 
to make people believe that there 
has been a contest, as Bardolph and 
his fellows hacked their swords and 
tickled their noses with spear grass, 
and bespattered their garments with 
the blood, for the same purpose? 
Has the solemn arbitration been a 
farce? Have the august arbitrators 
come together with much pomp and 
ceremony, has much precious time 
been occupied, and has expense been 
incurred, simply that an arrange- 
ment made two years ago at Wash- 
ington might now be registered at 
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Geneva? The country will surely 
not rest satisfied until questions 
like the above have been answered, 

Had America been equally desir. 
ous as ourselves to refer the dispute 
between us to arbitration, and had 
the decision been based upon rules 
that were in existence at the time 
of the war, we should have paid 
our fine willingly enough. But i; 
is different as our case stands. We 
have taken the utmost trouble, we 
have forgotten what was due to our. 
selves in bringing this matter to 
issue; and now the sum which we 
have to pay is, independently of its 
amount, a token of humiliation, a 
sop given to America to buy off her 
wrath as regards our behaviour dur. 
ing her civil war. It is our first 
money payment to avert the venge- 
ance of an enemy for innocent acts 
of ours. Mr. Gladstone’s Govern- 
ment enjoys the distinction of having 
taken the first step in thus dealing 
with our adversaries. Although 
we have not acted thus before, 
other nations have; and their first 
steps were always followed by other 
steps of the same kind, and the 
other steps were followed by ruin. 
But what resemblance is there, we 
shall be asked, between the cases of 
such nations and our case? They 
undisguisedly gave of their sub- 
stance, and submitted to humilia- 
tion, rather than fight; but look 
at us. We call in independent and 
unimpeachable arbitrators and abide 
by their award: what is there un- 
becoming in this? Well, we think 
that the nations who paid in old 
times the heavy sort of black-mail 
which we have indicated, didn’t do 
the thing in quite so barefaced and 
unvarnished a manner as_history 
makes them appear to have done. 
History gives us the substantial 
facts clear of all veneering; but 
there can be no doubt that craven 
governments, urging for the first 
time upon a people that had once 
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been high-spirited and powerful the 
appeasing of their foes by disgrace- 
ful money payments, would wrap 
up the base acts in some specious 
coverings to make them tolerable. 
A loan, perhaps, or an old debt of 
many centuries’ standing, or possibly 
the very expedient of an arbitrator’s 
award, may have been resorted to, 
We should like to know how his- 
tory will record this transaction of 
ours, When the pill shall be named, 
and nothing said about the gild- 
ing ! 

But, we are told again, though it 
is our fate to pay now, see what we 
have gained. We have established 
a great rule of international law 
which will be a hundred times more 
valuable to England than to any 
other nation. America’s turn will 
come; she is much more likely to 
commit Alabama offences than we 
are; and when she does so, she 
must submit to arbitration and pay, 
if it be so decreed. Now, unhap- 
pily, we don’t derive the least con- 
silation from this consideration. 
Our belief is that America will sub- 
mit to arbitration or not, and pay 


or not, just as she may feel inclined. 
We have chosen to go before arbi- 
tratorsand to pay, when it was to 
us that blame was imputed. Re- 
verse the case, and show us what 
security there is that the dispute so 


supposed will be similarly dealt 
with! No: our only satisfaction in 
the matter proceeds froma different 
source, to which we have alluded be- 
fore—namely, that the Americans as 
4 people are less disposed now than 
formerly to misjudge our acts, and 
to think ill of us. Hence quarrels 
may not from slight causes occur. 
Ifwe can remain at peace, or, bet- 
ter, if we can establish a real amity, 
with America, that will undoubt- 
edly be a subject of congratulation ; 
but it is a thing altogether beside 
the squabble about the Alabama, and 
the reputation which we shall bear 
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in the world after the bungling treaty 
and the damaging payment. Un- 
willing as we may be to acknow- 
ledge that we have been altogether 
misled in this matter, there is every 
reason to fear that we may be made 
to feel that such is the casey A 
weekly contemporary has said—and, 
we fear, with too much reason— 
‘The conscientious aversion to war 
which really determines English 
policy is by all foreign communities 
attributed to cowardice.” Now we 
know very well that the nation, 
although it has allowed itself to be 
befooled into an undignified position 
with regard to America, will never 
submit to be treated as a nation of 
cowards. Jt will wipe off the stain 
that Mr. Gladstone’s Government 
has brought on it. And so we 
leave this matter for the present. 

Of the laws which have been 
passed, the Ballot Act occupied the 
most time, the amount of discussion 
being in proportion to the dislike 
and apprehension which it excited 
in all quarters. We remarked at 
length upon the singular birth of 
this statute two months ago, and do 
not mean now to resume the subject, 
which is more curious than anything 
in the experience of Dr. Slop and his 
green bag. We do, however, in 
answer to many Conservatives who 
have lost heart at seeing the House 
of Lords consent to a Bill of which 
they do not approve, say again that 
we think the Lords acted wisely. 
It would have been clearly worse 
than useless to reject the measure; 
and besides the irritation to which 
such rejection would probably have 
given rise, another evil consequence 
was to be apprehended. There is 
but too much reason to fear that 
many members of the other House 
supported the Ballot against their 
inclination, but relying upon the 
obstinacy of the Lords to assume 
the responsibility and the odium 
which they themselves would have 
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incurred if they had done their duty. 
Now, it was as well to disappoint 
such an expectation as that, and to 
let weak members of the House of 
Commons understand that they must 
do their duty themselves if they 
wish it done. Whatever the peers 
may have suspected, they were right 
in assuming that the Bill, which had 
a second time been sent up to them, 
was freely passed by a majority of 
the Commons. They had, by their 
postponement of it in 1871, gained 
for the country a year of reflection. 
The country neither condemned the 
Bill nor expressed such doubt of the 
general fecling towards it, as would 
have made an election desirable, 
and therefore the Lords having ful- 
filled their duties in respect of it, 
would have been wrong to cause a 
further delay, which might have 
been resented as mere obstruction. 
It is taking but a mean view of the 
position and duties of the House of 
Lords to suppose that they are 
doggedly to oppose every change 
that their wisdom and experience 


may condemn, if, after due time 


given for consideration, the body of 
the country cannot be brought to 
endorse their views. Such opposi- 
tion would but bring the Upper 
House into contempt, without serv- 
ing the purpose which the dis- 
heartened Conservatives wish well 
to. 

The Licensing Bill, the fate of 
which was doubtful for a long time, 
has at last become law. It fur- 
nishes an example of how much re- 
striction and inconvenience temper- 
ate and harmless people are willing 
to submit to in order that they may 
limit the opportunities of the weak 
and vicious to be guilty of excess. 
We shall be glad to find that this 
measure achieves its object, but can- 
not say that we have much hope of 
its doing so. If the law’s direct 
dealing with a drunkard—i. e¢., if 
the infliction of a fine for drunken- 
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ness cannot repress the vice, we can 
hardly hope to repress it by making 
its indulgence a little more difficult. 
Sometimes difficulty gives a zest to 
wrong-doing. The real power and 
stronghold of drunkenness and tip. 
pling we believe to reside not go 
much in our people’s general love of 
ardent liquors, as in the opinion 
that the presence and consumption 
of these liquors is necessary in order 
that there may be good-fellowship, 
or the practice of hospitality, or the 
healing of animosities, or due de- 
monstration of joy. In this opinion 
the lower classes are taught and 
confirmed by the upper, who, al- 
though they no longer as of old set 
the example of feasting to excess, 
yet do certainly use to many ocea- 
sions of making expensive feasts, 
and of furnishing them with an ex- 
cessive quantity and variety of in- 
toxicating liquors. Suppose that, 
instead of imposing, or let us sayin 
addition to imposing, hardships up- 
on travellers and quiet citizens for 
the sake of the intemperate and im- 
provident, we were to be a little 
less fond of public feasts ; and sup- 
pose that in both public and private 
feasts we were to be a little less 
profuse in our consumption of wines 
and spirits : we should be far more 
likely to repress the fashion of 
drinking upon all occasions than by 
fulminating any number of prohibi- 
tory edicts, and possibly our philan- 
thropic endeavours, instead of being 
inconvenient to ourselves, might 
prove agreeable and salutary. 

Mr. Lowe’s surplus must have 
been hailed as a great deliverance. 
Had that not enabled him to make 
a remission of income-tax, the un- 
stable Ministry must have given 
way, for the temper of the House of 
Commons was such that a continu- 
ed pressure upon our means would 
have been resented. The reduction 
of the tax was but sulkily received. 
But, if Mr. Lowe did not obtain the 
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meed of thanks or approbation, Mr. 
Cardwell profited by the lightening 
of the impost; for we may assume, 
after the trouble which it cost him 
to get his Localisation Act through, 
that he would altogether have 
failed if the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer’s demand had been more 
galling. As it turned out, Mr. Card- 
well is the only Ministér who has 
this year achieved anything like 
success; and it is worthy of remark, 
that this solitary success attended 
measures which were decidedly at 
variance with the principles upon 
which Mr. Gladstone’s Ministry took 
office. A decreased military expen- 
diture, and an indifference to any- 
thing so wicked as war, even as a 
war of defence, the “silver streak” 
policy in fact, were what were in 
favour four years ago when Mr. 
Bright’s help was essential. But, 
when the country insisted upon be- 
ing secured against aggression, the 
cries of 1868 were forgotten, and 
the old “Happy England” extra- 
vagances unblushingly abandoned. 
So far is defence from being neglect- 
ed, that the organisation of the 
forces has been decidedly the meas- 
ure of the session; so little has 
economy been regarded, that, not- 
withstanding the written decree of 
Mr. Bright himself, the provision for 
the expenditure of the year has been 
raised to above seventy millions, 
and we have had our debt increased 
besides. Mr. Bright said that he 
could not countenance any Govern- 
ment that could act in this way; 
and yet we think we remember his 
stating this summer, and after the 
estimates were before Parliament, 
that he approved the proceedings of 
the Ministry. It would have been 
an ungracious thing, certainly, for 
him to have openly censured his 
late colleagues when he found that 
they would no longer listen to his 
warnings, but he might have pre- 
served his consistency and held his 
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tongue. Possibly he has reflected 
by this time, that although Mr. 
Gladstone submits tamely enough to 
a vigorous schoolmaster who keeps 
him tightly in check, yet that he 
becomes wilful as soon as he is out 
of reach of the rod. We should 
have been glad if the House of Com- 
mons, while favouring Mr. Cardwell's 
measure, had been a little more se- 
vere upon the abandonment of the 
old “efficiency with economy” de- 
lusion. At any rate we are glad to 
witness in Parliament a genuine de- 
sire to make the army efficient ; and 
we think that Mr. Cardwell’s scheme 
is in many respects calculated to 
benefit the army and the country 
too, although we should have been 
better satisfied if some assurance 
had been given us that there were 
means of obviating the objections 
which must present themselves to 
even a superficial thinker on the 
subject. That the soldier will be 
more readily procured under the 
new system than of old; that he 
will be better exercised and quar- 
tered; that his social condition will 
be vastly improved,—we do not at 
all doubt. But we should like to 
know how it is proposed to keep the 
soldier the mere servant of the State, 
unaffected by local politics and local 
passions, when his home service 
with the colours, and his life while 
he belongs to the reserve, will be 
passed all in one place, that being 
probably the place of his birth. 
Every regiment will henceforth be 
thoroughly saturated with the opin- 
ions and feelings of its district in 
regard to public questions, and will 
certainly deserve high credit for its 
discipline if, in case of disturbances, 
it should be found devoted to duty, 
and ready before all things to pre- 
serve the peace. The native regi- 
ments might be ordered away, and 
corps from another county intro- 
duced, if excitement should arise in 
a district; but while the exchange 
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would be taking place, precious 
time would be lost and much mis- 
chief might happen. Besides, an 
order to move, after moving shall 
be out of fashion, would betray 
the design of the Government, 
and possibly provoke indignation 
and opposition (for soldiers are 
but beings of flesh and _ blood), 
vhich would be very awkward at 
such a time. To march in a strange 
regiment without removing the na- 
tive one would be very like com- 
mencing a civil war. It is not fair, 
even to a British soldier, who, as we 
know, can be as true and loyal as any 
being in the world, to subject him 
all his days to the influences of one 
district—to let him become familiar 
with the agitators, the grievances, 
the animosities, and the prejudices 
of the place—and then to expect him 
to turn out cool and indifferent at a 
time when passion is at its height, 
and forget that he is anything but 
the servant of the State. We fear, 
‘oo, that when the regiments shall 
be settled down each in its own 
corner, which it will never leave 
except to proceed on foreign ser- 
vice, the fraternity of the profession 
taust suffer, and that it will be diffi- 
cult to keep up the same military 
feeling as when regiments were con- 
stantly meeting and relieving each 
other. Moreover, we have heard no 
means stated by which it is proposed 
to enforce the immediate attachment 
of the reserves to the colours when- 
ever they may be required. These, 
surely, are points too important to 
be left to the shaping of time; and 
Parliament ought to have insisted 
on being satisfied in regard to them 
before it sanctioned the expenditure 
for establishing the local centres. 
We quite expect to see the service 
become popular; but simply to make 
it popular is not the whole of the 
problem before the authorities ; and 
we should like to be assured that 
they are not, in their eagerness to 


fill the ranks and complete the re. 
serves, losing sight of the essential 
properties— Discipline and General] 
Efficiency. The Localisation Act 
was not half discussed. We fre. 
quently drew attention to the inex. 
pediency of postponing it to the 
very end of the session, and our 
apprehensions have been realised, in- 
asmuch as it has become law without 
the necessary guarantees having been 
exacted, that it can be carried out 
without prejudice to the discipline 
and utility of the army. It is very 
well to call Mr. Cardwell’s a compre- 
hensive scheme, but then a scheme 
may be a great deal too comprehen- 
sive for safety. The abolition of pur. 
chase is a change sufficiently trying 
to the service, and yet along with it 
we are to have a radical alteration 
of the system of moving and quar- 
tering troops. We observe that, 
though no thought was given to 
the discipline of the army in the 
passage of the Act, the comparative 
morality of the soldier has been 
keenly discussed. It is a highly 
edifying subject, and might be set 
for a prize essay, to exercise the 
strong-minded fair who give so much 
attention to subjects of the kind. 
Opinions for or against the soldier's 
character will scarcely be affected 
by the investigation; but it will 
be well to have a_ philosophical 
verdict, and to find some pabulum 
for these delicate inquirers now that 
contagion is pretty well exhausted. 
For our own part, we don’t mean to 
take a side in the controversy, not 
deeming the solution of the question 
to be practically important. On 
grounds quite independent of moral- 
ity it has been decided that we must 
have soldiers. It follows that they 
must be quartered somewhere, and 
whether that somewhere mean the 
new centres, or the old barracks in 
the towns, cannot signify much to 
morals, 


The Public Health Bill, insufi- 
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cient as it is, was worth enacting, if 
only as a recognition that the public 
health must henceforth be a care of 
Parliament. Some good results from 
it will, without doubt, be speedily 
realised, and in time we shall get a 
well-digested sanitary code. This 
and the Mines Acts (which latter 
were certainly much called for) bring 
us to the end of profitable work of 
the session. Yet some of the nega- 
tions deserve mention as having 
shown a right feeling in Parliament. 
Extreme radicalism, as we learn from 
Mr. Baxter, is as yet somewhat in 
advance of Mr. Gladstone’s convic- 
tions; that is, the instinct of self- 
preservation counsels Ministers to 
discountenance it for the present. 
Accordingly an attack on real pro- 
perty was summarily disposed of; 
an assiduous attempt to undermine 
the Established Church was exposed 
and baffled; a Dissenters’ plot to 
stifle education altogether, because 
the clergy of the Establishment are 
by far its most energetic promot- 
ers, found no encouragement in the 
House, and ever roused the protest 
of some more conscientious Dissent- 
ers out of doors; and the intrusive 
Burials Bill, after living through a 
second reading, suddenly was not, 
for honourable members repented 
of their rashness and arranged its 
accidental death. » 

The Lord Chancellor broke down 
in an attempt at Law Reform, and, 
after being mercilessly criticised by 
Lord Cairns, assisted in the immo- 
lation of his own unlucky bant- 
ling. An Emancipation Bill to open 
the offices of Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland and Lord Chancellor of 
England to Roman Catholics was 
also overlaid by its author. Our old 
acquaintance the Deceased Wife’s 
Sister had rather worse luck than 
usual, And Women’s Disabilities, 
championed by Mr. Jacob Bright, 
were most unchivalrously refused 
redress by the House of Commons. 
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The omission to discuss our late 
naval disasters was injurious. The 
Megzera scandal (which the ‘ Times’ 
in its account of the session confuses 
with the stranding of the Agincourt, 
saying that Mr. Géschen “afterwards 
visited with severe censure the offi- 
cers whose neglect had caused the 
disaster”) received scarcely any no- 
tice ; and “ the officers whose neglect 
had caused the disaster’ are still, 
to our shame, unvisited by any cen- 
sure except that of opinion, which 
they don’t care for. The evil of post- 
poning an expression of censure is 
evident from the obfuscation which 
has come over the ‘Times.’ No 
doubt, Ministers desire that the re- 
collection of the public should be 
equally indistinct. So we will just 
observe, by way of reminder, that 
what happened to the Megzera was 
that she, after being known to be 
unseaworthy, and after having been, 
as such, placed at the bottom of the 
list of transports, was ordered from 
England to Australia—i. ¢., to make 
her way first to the Cape of Good 
Hope and thence across the great 
Indian Ocean to New South Wales 
—some of her iron plates being worn 
to the thinness of an eggshell. She 
got safely to the Cape, but, in at- 
tempting to cross the Indian Ocean, 
sprang a leak, which obliged her to 
make for the island of St. Paul, 
where it was necessary to run her on 
shore, and where, after by great 
good management her officers and 
crew and great part of her stores 
had been landed, she went to pieces. 
The officers who went in her were 
sinned against, not sinning, and de- 
served nothing but praise for their 
energy and foresight, and for pre- 
venting greater disasters than actu- 
ally happened. Those who really 
deserved blame have yet to come up 
for judgment, and we most heartily 
wish that they may not be allowed 
to escape. 

In the very last days of the ses 
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sion, and since the publication of 
our last number, some of the Irish 
members had the audacity to resume 
the debate on the Keogh judgment, 
and to make another desperate at- 
tempt to carry the war into the 
enemy’s camp by inviting Parlia- 
ment to censure the learned judge. 
Of course the attempt was unsuc- 
cessful; but, as an example of the 
blindness of Irish tacticians, it has 
been imprinted on the minds of Par- 
liament and of the country. What- 
ever absence of good taste the word- 
ing of the judgment may exhibit,— 
and we admit that it is characterised 
by a want of good taste,—the temp- 
tation to expose the judge’s infirmity 
of style should never have betrayed 
the Irish orators into such a damag- 
ing course as that of forcing public 
attention to the details of the judg- 
ment. Grant that the judge’s ram- 
bling, flowery, ambitious composi- 
tion may thus be held up to literary 
reproach or ridicule, is that a suffi- 
cient inducement for calling atten- 
tion on this side of St. George’s 
Channel to the infamous practices of 
priesteraft which the judge’s para- 
graphs have brought to light? 
Surely, if common sense had been 
consulted, its dictates would have 
recommended leaving the English 
and Scotch peoples informed of 
only the outlines of this damaging 
business as they have been sketched 
by a thousand pens in the news- 
papers; then, perhaps, we, on this 
island, might have remained under 
the delusion that the bishops and 
clergy who had violated the law in 
the county Galway were persons of 
such character and respectability as 
we habitually ascribe to bishops and 
clergymen; then we might have 
still retained some reverence and re- 
spect for the churchmen whose zeal 
had led them to commit themselves, 
notwithstanding that we _ should 
have condemned their transgression 
.of the law. But by carping at the 


details of the judgment, the Irish 
members have driven us to examine 
those details ; and what a picture do 
we there find of the Roman Catho- 
lic prelates and clergy! Can we re- 
spect them any more, after reading 
those details? Perhaps, before that 
question is answered, we had better 
look a little into the case to which 
public notice was so pertinaciously 
drawn by the [rish members. ; 

The broadest fact presented to us 
by the evidence is, that the Roman 
Catholic Archbishop of Tuam, and 
a portion of his clergy who had 
jurisdiction within the county Gal. 
way, assumed from the first, as if it 
were a matter of course, that it rested 
with them to send a member to the 
Imperial Parliament when, lately, 
a seat for that county was vacant. 
There is not the least reason for be- 
lieving that this was any new or 
exceptional assumption ; on the con- 
trary, everything indicated that the 
claim virtually to elect, and the 
practice of virtually electing in ac- 
cordance with that claim, had been 
long established and were well 
known. Captain Nolan’s proceed- 
ing when he first became a candi- 
date for the vacant seat was to 
address—whom ? the electors? No; 
we shall see directly what part the 
electors had to play in sending to 
Parliament a knight of the shire! 
Captain Nolan did not waste any 
word on the electors ; he applied to 
the person who had, or flattered 
himself that he had, the seat in his 
gift; he applied to the Archbishop 
of Tuam. For reasons, some real 
and some pretended, and of which 
we shall have more to say anon, the 
Archbishop accepted Captain Nolan, 
and immediately set in motion the 
maciinery necessary for securing his 
forrial election. This machinery 
wa; a purely clerical organisation. 
Although it had been known during 
nearly the whole of the year 1871 
that an election was impending, and 
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although the clergy were in motion 
early in August of that year, and 
the Archbishop had been pledged 
some time before that, it is the fact 
that up to the middle of December 
no lay elector had ‘been asked for 
his vote or consulted on the subject 
of the election. The words of the 
judgment are, ‘‘ Up to this time [13th 
December] not a single lay free- 
holder, frieze-coated or broadclothed, 
was consulted. The lay ele- 
ment, I say, is as completely out of 
this case on the 16th November as 
if it did not exist.” The Archbishop 
by bargain assigned the seat to Cap- 
tain Nolan in the summer: meet- 
ings of the clergy were then at 
different times held in order that 
every bishop and priest, whose 
interest and co-operation were re- 
quired, might be unmistakably com- 
mitted to do the will of the Arch- 
bishop; and, when all the clergy 
was instructed, the seat was con- 
sidered to be as much Captain 
Nolan’s as anything of the future 
could be. That was Captain Nolan’s 
belief ;* that was the belief of the 
Archbishop, and clergy ; 
and that was the truth so far as the 
first return was concerned. The 
Archbishop conferred the seat; his 
clergy were required to make good 
his appointment: and as for the 
laity—the electors—well, we will 
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anticipate a little and say what the 
part of the electors who supported 
Captain Nolan was in this election; 
they “‘were the mindless, brainless, 
coward instruments in the hands of 
ecclesiastical despotism.” (Judg- 
ment, p. 50.) 

Now, we say nothing, so far, of 
the means by which the Archbishop 
and clergy made good their promise 
of the seat to Captain Nolan. We 
say nothing as to whether the con- 
duct of the clerical body, or of in- 
dividuals, was legal, honourable, or 
becoming: we merely note the fact 
that an archbishop, and a portion of 
his bishops and clergy, took into 
their own hands a Parliamentary 
election ; and that, from the business- 
like way in which they managed it, 
and from the incidents of the elec- 
tion as described in the evidence 
given before the judge, no one can 
doubt that they have habitually 
controlled and managed elections 
previous to this. And we ask whe- 
ther this is a function which per- 
tains to ministers of the Church of 
God; what would be thought and 
said of Protestant prelates and cler- 
gymen who should devote them- 
selves to such work; and whether 
the body of the English and Scotch 
electors knew before this  (indi- 
viduals, of course, knew it) whose 
delegates and mouthpieces they have 





who declared early in November (on the 4th, or 


perhaps the 5th, but certainly early in November), to Mr. Peter Blake, of Crumiin, a 


magistrate of this county, anda Protestant gentleman, that ‘his brother’s election 
was now perfectly safe, as Dr. Duggan had been appointed Bishop of Clonfert, a district 
of which they were not very sure before: that his brother now had all the game in his 
own hands. Let the castles do what they like! we have got the bishops! He used 
those very words: ‘ That his brother now had all the bishops ; that Dr. M‘Hale would 
propose him; that he had two of the best agents in every parish, the parish priest 
and his curate; that the bishops and priests’ (mind this is the language that Mr. 
Blake has laid to the door of Mr. Sebastian Nolan) ‘ would speak a few Sundays before 
the election to their flocks, and that the people would all vote whatever way the 
bishops and priests told them. That they would have mobs here and mobs there, and 
that it would be hard to work against that ; and, finally, that by those means his 
brother was certain of one thousand majority. If I wanted anything on the face of 
the living earth to satisfy me upon the subject of this inquiry, its birth, its youth, 
its manhood, its maturity, its decrepitude, it is furnished to me by that conversation 
of Mr. Sebastian Nolan, on the unquestioned and unquestionable evidence of Mr, Peter 
Blake.’—Mr. Justice Keogh’s judgment (Parliamentary Paper), p. 11. 
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been who have sat in the Imperial 
Parliament under colour of being 
the representatives of many Irish 
counties and towns ? 

But the fact of clergymen having 
conspired to usurp the rights of elec- 
tors, and occupied themselves with 
the miserable practices of electioneer- 
ing, though a sufficiently disgraceful 
fact, is made to take but a second- 
ary place when we come to view the 
means to which these clergymen 
resorted for the accomplishment of 
their object. That object could be 
accomplished only through the votes 
of a majority of the electors, and to 
compel those votes the priesthood 
did not scruple to use intimidation of 
a most revolting and infamous,kind. 
It is a doctrine of their Church that 
they possess the means of exclud- 
ing the souls of men from happiness 
hereafter; and, by threatening to 
exercise this power, and in some cases 
by using the visible means which 
according to their teaching give 
effect to the power—i.e., by with- 
holding the sacraments and offices 
of their Church—they are enabled 
to coerce the people, or if any should 
be bold enough to resist the spiritual 
dictation, then to pursue them with 
temporal penalties to be inflicted by 
their fellow-men. This power they 
freely used to carry the county Gal- 
way election. They let it be known 
that any man voting, except accord- 
ing to the will of the priests, would 
imperil his salvation; and they also 
denounced from the altar, ‘as objects 
of temporal vengeance, those who 
should dare to support any but the 
priest-chosen candidate—in some in- 
stances denouncing men by name. 
Moreover, it came out in one in- 
stance that a priest regarded the 
confessional as a convenient means 
of discovering how electors used 
their votes, in order that punishment 
might follow every vote unauthor- 
ised by the clergy. The evidence 
teems with instances of this atro- 


cious pressure; it is impossible to 
enumerate. them here, but some few 
of them may be given as examples, 
The Bishop of Clonfert, on the 
first Sunday after his consecration, 
preached a sermon in Ballinasloe on 
this election; and it is sworn that 
in the sermon “the Bishop stated 
that ‘anathema’ would be hurled 
against all who would not do as he 
and the clergy said.” And it ap. 
pears that a voter who had dared 
to support Captain Trench was im- 
mediately removed from the choir, 
and his little children were turned 
out of the convent at Ballinasloe. 
To one congregation the priest is 
charged by three witnesses with 
having said, “If the agents of 
Trench come among you, hunt them 
from you like devils. Better for those 
who have horses that the horses should 
have their legs cut from under them 
than that they should hire them to 
Trench.” He would “brand them 
as traitors for ten generations if 
they did anything for Trench.” He 
said that ‘‘one who was hiring cars 
for Captain Trench has the imper- 
tinence to talk of the Gospel;” on 
which the judge remarks, “ What 
was the impertinence? That this 
poor fellow knew a great deal 
better than any of his priesthood 
that the altar of God was not 
the place for unseemly exhibitions 
of this kind, but that its true work 
was the explanation of the Gos- 
pel.” Another priest is charged 
with having said that ‘ any one who 
would vote for Trench would go 
down to their graves with the brand 
of Cain on them and their children 
after them ;” and with having cursed 
in Irish a lady by name. A priest 
at the altar said, “Any one who 
voted for Captain Trench it would 
be remembered to him—I say re- 
membered to him!” and he stamped 
his foot; and another priest said, 
that ‘“‘any voter would have to 
account in the other world.” At 
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Ballygar the clergyman is proved to 
have said of any who should vote 
for Trench, ‘‘ that he would point 
his finger at him to be a black sheep 
amongst the flock; and he told 
them all to come round and put 
down their names in the vestry.” 
Two of Lord Gough’s tenants stated 
that their priest would not give 
them absolution or the rites of the 
Church unless they voted for Cap- 
tain Nolan. Captain Nolan (said 
one of the clerical agents) was the 
choice of the bishop and priests, 
and any one who did not vote for 
him would be a renegade. An “in- 
sane disgrace to the Roman Cath- 
olic religion,” as the judge called 
him, “said they would use the con- 
fessional” (which it is the first cardi- 
nal doctrine of a Roman Catholic’s 
faith to believe to be as closed 
to the exterior air as ever was the 
inner temple of the Delphic oracle, 
or the Holy of Holies in the Temple 
of Jerusalem) “under the ballot, if 
they required it!’? and the same 
“insane disgrace” said from the 
altar in his vestments before the 


last Gospel, “That all his parish- 


ioners, freeholders, were bound to 
vote for Captain Nolan, as it was a 
matter of religion; and that even if 
they had previously promised their 
landlords, they were bound to break 
their promise and vote with him.” 
On which the judge remarks that 
the Archbishop of Tuam, in refer- 
ence to this same election, had said 
that it was the first principle of ethi- 
cal morals to keep a promise, and 
asks if there is to be one moral law 
for an archbishop and another moral 
law for the county of Galway. A 
priest figures as saying ‘‘ that any 
other person, except Lord Clan- 
carty’s own tenants, who voted for 
Captain Trench, he would not say 
mass for in his house during his 
life.” “Our renegade Catholics 
will be excoriated,” says another 
pillar of the Church; and, says 
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another pillar, ‘‘ Captain Nolan was 
the choice and wish of the bishops 
and priests ; no good Catholic would 
vote for Captain Trench, and those 
who did so were wolves in sheep’s 
clothing, and should not be recog- 
nised by their fellow-Catholics.” 
Then there is the oft-cited saying of 
the priest, that Sir Thomas Burke 
had “‘ sounded his death-knell.” It 
is unnecessary as it is revolting to 
quote more of these dreadful pro- 
fanations; but we must call atten- 
tion to the fact that the whole body 
of churchmen appear to have quite 
given themselves up to the business 
of this election, and that the very 
standing ordinances for the perform- 
ance of divine service were violated 
or made to give way in order that 
there might be full opportunity for 
intimidating the electors; also that 
the clergy in the town of Tuam 
marched with their followers to the 
poll under banners emblazoned with 
mitres, and stamped with the mot- 
toes, ‘Galway and God,” ‘ Nolan 
and God.” Of course we cannot 
trace the consequences, as regarded 
the voting, of all this intimidation, 
because it operated chiefly on reli- 
gious terrors; but even the tem- 
poral dangers which it aroused were 
not trifling, as an instance or two 
may serve to show. Lord Delvin, 
the son of Lord Westmeath, had 
to absent himself from chapel, 
and was afraid to allow his little 
children outside his demesne. Mr. 
Sebastian Nolan said, “‘ There will 
be mobs here and mobs there; they 
will come from the neighbouring 
counties, and the gentry will be 
afraid to go outside their demesne.”’ 
A voter said that he would be 
started like a hare from the chapel 
door. Sir Arthur Guinness and his 
tenants, in fighting their way to the 
poll, “thad literally to‘ renew the 
dangers of the Khyber Pass.” Sir 
Arthur was himself severely cut in 
the head, and several of his men 
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were badly wounded. Their cry 
was, “Master, we will be mur- 
dered.” Mr. Seward, a county 
gentleman, had been so foully used, 
that he resolved to sell his property 
and quit the country. Two magis- 
trates are literally placed in peril of 
their lives at Kinvarra, the mob 
shouting, “‘Come out here, you 
dogs ; we will have your life!” The 
magistrates were both Roman Cath- 
olics, and the mob were primed with 
drink, by order of the parish priest. 
A Catholic gentleman says, “I was 
started like a hare, and I got, with 
the peril of my life, through the 
streets of Tuam.” A reverend gen- 
tleman swore that he thought the 
summons-server one man in a thou- 
sand to dare to come to serve a priest 
with a process of court. A Catholic 
gentleman, a witness, declares that 
‘“‘he never saw such excitement; 
the farmers were terribly affected, as 
well they might be, by the resolu- 
tions at the meetings.” One of this 
gentleman’s tenants wrote to him— 
“Mercy I know I will have from 
you, but there is no mercy else- 
where.” And another tenant said 
that he would do much for his old 
friend and landlord, but he could 
not go against the mob and the 
priest. A man and his wife were 
refused confession because the man 
would not promise to vote for Nolan. 
And so the infernal persecution 
went on; so that the judge, after 
hearing and sifting the evidence, 
was led to say :— 

“ All this establishes to my mind 
the foregone conclusion on the part 
of the Archbishop, his suffragan 
bishops, and the great portion, if 
not the whole, of the parish priests 
and curates who have been named 
in evidence, to strain every point, to 
move every engine, to use every in- 
fluence, to dispense with every one 
of those ordinances of the Church, 
to accomplish their object. That 
object I solemnly believe to have 


been, whether so intended or not. 
the overthrow of all free will and 
civil liberty in this portion of Ire. 
land.” 

In another place the judge, speak- 
ing of the case in general, calls it 
“the most astounding attempt at 
ecclesiastical tyranny which the 
whole history of priestly intolerance 
presents.” 

We see, then, to what purposes 
the Catholic Church in Ireland de. 
votes itself, and we see the means 
by which it strives to attain them. 
But shocking as are these ends and 
means, we have looked at the con- 
spirators and agents as an organised 
body only, collectively responsible 
for the enormities that have been 
brought to light. The judgment, 
however, shows us more than this. 
It reveals not only the practices of 
the Church, but it gives an insight 
into the characters of some of the 
individuals of whom the priesthood 
of that Church is composed, caleu- 
lated, we think, to make a deep 
impression upon North and South 
Britons. The maxim that where 
the fruit is corrupt, the tree must 
be corrupt, seems to be powerfully 
exemplified in the Galway election. 
The work of the Church is done by 
persons in every way qualified to 
do it. Let us see if such be not 
the case. 

One of the first acts of the Arch- 
bishop, after he had determined to 
bestow the seat upon Captain Nolan, 
was to write a letter to the ‘Free 
man’s Journal’ announcing _ the 
choice which he had made. That 
letter contains the following pas 
sage: “Captain Nolan has earned 
fresh claims to the support of the 
tenant class, and, as it seems, to the 
enmity of the landlords, by his noble 
conduct in atoning, by large pecuni- 
ary sacrifices, for some acts of land- 
lord severity inflicted in his neigh- 
bourhood, which might be traced, 
as often happens, to the cupidity of 
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evil counsellors rather than his 
own.” This statement coming from 
such a quarter we may assume to 
have been received as very high 
testimony in favour of Captain 
Nolan. It no doubt helped to 
make the Archbishop’s commands 
palatable to the electors ; and had 
there been no petition it might 
have remained to this day a 
memorial of the great desert of 
him on whom had fallen’ the 
choice of the free and independent 
electors of the county Galway. 
But unfortunately there is an in- 
quiry before Mr. Justice Keogh, who 
feels it his duty to announce that 
not one single sixpence has been 
proved to have been paid or sacrificed 
by the gallant Captain; and that 
there is not one particle of founda- 
tion for the passage which attributes 
the conduct of Captain Nolan to the 
cupidity of interested counsellors. 
The Parliamentary style of charac- 
terising this conduct would be to 
say that the Archbishop was greatly 
mistaken ; just as we might, in Par- 
liamentary phrase, say of another 
personage, not an Archbishop, that 
he was mistaken from the beginning 
or that he is a mistake, and the 
father of it. But we don’t care for 
Parliamentary glosses in so grave a 
matter as this; and if we may not 
use plain English on the occasion, 
will leave it to our readers to apply 
the right term to this mistake of the 
Archbishop of Tuam. 

The judge had occasion to put a 
question to the bishop of Clonfert 
regarding the Canons of the Council 
of Trent; whereupon the Bishop 
informed him that he had been 
employed in missionary labours, and 
knew nothing about the Canons. 
“He left the impression upon my 
mind,” says the judge, “that if 
ever he knew anything of those 
Canons he had entirely forgotten 
them.” Clearly this excellent 
Bishop possesses, as was shown at 
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the inquiry, qualifications which 
are far more useful than a know- 
ledge of the Canons. Then there is 
a priest named Conway, of whom 
the judge is obliged to say that he 
is splendide mendaz, and whom he 
accuses of having “ poured a flood 
of abuse too filthy to be repeated.” 
The following passage refers to 
Father Loftus, whom the judge 
called ‘‘a wretch ;’—" What must 
I think of Mr. Loftus after that ? 
First, for his having dared to intro- 
duce the subject as he did; and 
afterwards, as a minister of religion, 
having sworn in this court of 
justice, in the most solemn manner, 
that he never used a word of the 
kind. Mr. Hunt . . . is called 
by Mr. Loftus as a witness to vamp 
up, as J say, the debauched evidence 
of that dreadful priest. There is 
nearly every word proved out of 
his own mouth and the mouths of 
his own witnesses !” But Mr. Loftus 
is not without worthy confréres who 
keep him in countenance. Take, for 
instance, the reverend Mr. Staunton, 
of whom it was said, that “he ad- 
mits that he told Pat Kinneen that 
‘there were two ways of telling the 
truth.’ When he came on this 
table to answer on his oath, the 
spectacle was awful and disgusting, 
and I believe there were people in 
this court of high position and great 
authority who screened their very 
faces not to see the man while he 
was making such an exhibition of 
himself. He admits that he sug- 
gested to Kinneen to ‘polish’ his 
evidence for Mr. Concannon; by 
which he said he meant that ‘a 
man could either add to or diminish 
what was the real fact.’” 

Having thus taken a short sur- 
vey of the kind of work on which, 
in Ireland, a Roman Catholic arch- 
bishop, with his bishops and priests, 
think proper to employ themselves, 
of the means by which they work, 
and of the individual characters of 
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some of the workers, we need no 
longer fear that any of our readers 
will judge of the priesthood of the 
electioneering religion by the clergy 
with whom he himself is familiar. 
There will no longer be such con- 
fusion of ideas, nor any desire but 
that the clergy who have committed 
themselves as demonstrated in the 
evidence and judgment should ob- 
tain their reward at the hands of 
the law. 

But there is another matter of 
which we hope that men will be led 
by this trial and judgment to think. 
Mr. Gladstone pulled down the Irish 
branch of the Protestant Church to 
eratify the Roman Catholic clergy. 
He could not have done so if the 
people of England and Scotland had 
not assisted him. What do they 
think of their work after informing 
themselves of what came out on the 
Galway petition ? Are the priests 
who figure in that case persons 
whom any right-minded man would 
desire to indulge? Some thirty 
years since the virtuous indignation 
of the late Daniel O’Connell was 
set boiling by the application of the 
expression ‘“‘ surpliced ruffians” to 
the Irish Catholic priests. We do 
not know whether the priests of those 
days closely resembled the priests 
of to-day or not, but the language of 
those days is certainly suggested by 
a perusal of the evidence taken be- 
fore Mr. Justice Keogh at Galway. 
The verdict as to what the Galway 
priests deserve must be unanimous 
and universal: the mere idea of 
tolerating such a disgrace to religion 
and civilisation is revolting. And 
yet, let us think what we were doing 
only a year or two since. We were 
weakening and mutilating our own 
Protestant Church, and disestablish- 
ing and disendowing our own clergy, 
solely for the purpose of soothing 
and propitiating such people as Arch- 
bishop M‘Hale and his priests. The 
plausible argument for the sacrifice 
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of course was,—‘ No, we are not 
doing it for the sake of the priests . 
it is to conciliate the Catholic people 
in Ireland that we are doing it.” 
The Catholic people! The Galway 
inquiry shows us what the Catholic 
people are—poor wretches, whose 
souls and bodies are in thraldom to 
the priests. Surely, after what we 
have just learned, it is idle to sup. 
pose that we can get at the hearts or 
the reason, or influence the actions, 
of the Irish people where they are 
Papists. No: the priest is the people; 
and the vaunted Irish Acts of Mr. 
Gladstone’s Government have simply 
been sops to these priests. We are 
overcome with a holy horror when 
sometimes an official in our colonies 
and dependencies, to propitiate the 
natives, pays some harmless compli- 
ment to their religion ; but what 
Pagan medicine-men, or fetish-folk, 
or magicians, can be more abomin- 
able, or act more in opposition to 
Christianity, than this base, shame- 
less clergy before whom our Ministers 
and our Parliament have been bow- 
ing themselves, and grovelling in 
utter abasement? Although the 
Ministers knew what they were 
doing, the people did not. It is for 
the people, now that they are in- 
formed, to vindicate their own dig- 
nity and consistency. They have 
no right to be horrified by Mumbo 
Jumbo as long as they sacrifice to 
Archbishop M‘Hale and his cursing 
priests. The next time a statesman 
in want of office begins to mouth 
about justice to Ireland, let us look 
back to the Galway election in 
1872. It is just possible that this 
fuss which the priests through their 
mouthpieces have been making in 
the House of Commons may have 
been made to the overthrow of 
themselves and their unholy power. 

Until some investigation sud- 
denly startles us by bringing their 
machinations to light, we are left 
ignorant of the point of arrogance 
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to which, by favour of a servile Gov- 
ernment, and by terrorism exerted 
right and left, the priests have 
advanced their pretensions. If 
there be any body of men superior 
to truckling to Romish influence, 
or unlikely knowingly to allow 
themselves to be bullied or dictated 
to, it is the National Educational 
Commission of Ireland. Including, 
qs it does, some of the most in- 
dependent and most highly educated 
men in the land, we cannot sus- 
pect for a moment that it would 
ever be consciously guilty of an act 
of subservience. But we know that 
Governments, imperial as well as 
local, have not hesitated to cringe 
to the encroaching power of Rome, 
which, using shrewdly the devo- 
tion of its parasites, so extends 
its influence that men and institu- 
tions are circumvented silently and 
secretly—sucked into a whirlpool 
in which they do not know them- 
selves to be engulfed, because 
everybody and everything else re- 
volves with them—and made by 
custom and iteration to bow to a 
policy which, if it were to pre- 
sent itself openly, they would 
despise and defy. When the 
O'Keefe case was brought before 
Parliament, it must have astonished 
the Education Commissioners as 
much as it did the House of Com- 
mons to find how quietly the for- 
mer body had fallen into the habit 
of acting under the orders of Rome. 
A parish priest, who was also a 
manager of five national schools, 
was suspended by Cardinal Cullen 
from the exercise of his ecclesias- 
tical functions, but appealed to a 
court of law against the suspension. 
As soon as the decree of suspension 
had been issued, the Romish Bishop 
of Ossory requested the Education 
Commissioners to remove the priest 
(Mr. O’Keefe) from the management 
of the five schools; and this the 
Commissioners did without hearing 


O’Keefe, or waiting to know 

the law court would regard his case. 
When brought to a sense of what 
they had done, the Commissioners 
could only make such an excuse as 
was discreditable to themselves, and 
showed to what a habit of submis- 
sion they had descended. They 
said that they had punished Mr. 
O’Keefe unheard, at the call of the 
Bishop, because they had been in 
the habit of acting in all matters 
affecting the status of clerical mana- 
gers through the recognised heads 
of the denominations to which they 
belonged. Accordingly, when his 
ecclesiastical superiors desire to 
trounce Father O’Keefe (who does 
not appear to have had his conduct 
in regard to school management in 
the slightest degree impugned) they 
not only take away his benefice, but 
deprive him of his school manage- 
ment too, through the agency of the 
Commissioners, who allow them- 
selves tamely to be made the tools 
of Romish tyranny. As soon as 
the attention of Parliament is called 
to this injustice, everybody perceives 
that it is an injustice, and the Mar- 
quis of Hartington thinks that the 
Commissioners acted too hastily. 
Mr. Gladstone is very eloquent to 
show that, notwithstanding their 
hasty action, it would be unwise to 
visit the Commissioners with cen- 
sure. We admit that there would 
have been no good done by censur- 
ing the Commissioners, who seem 
merely to have been carried away 
by the stream that sweeps along 
everything Irish, and to have had 
no intention of acting unfairly. 
The censure should be for those who 
have sold us to Rome, who, as the 
price of the votes of the priests’ dele- 
gates, elected as we have seen, make 
over the virtual direction of Irish 
affairs great and small to this arro- 
gant Church. Every exposure of 
this kind, however, is very threat- 
ening to any compact which may 
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exist between the contemptible Min- 
istry and the wicked priests. A 
knowledge on this side the Channel 
of the character and deeds of these 
priests is all that is wanted to make 
the bargain innocuous to any but 
the parties to it. The enormities 
which have been already brought to 
light will, let us hope, lead to fur- 
ther inquiry and increased watch- 
fulness. Every fresh transgression, 
after being officially sifted, should 
be submitted to the special notice 
of the public, who, once awakened 
to the state of things in Ireland, 
will scarcely allow any plotting. It 
is also not beyond possibility that 
the true character of Mr. Gladstone’s 
Irish policy may, through these im- 
pudent moves of priestcraft, come to 
be generally understood and resent- 
ed. The retribution which would 
follow might be expected to be 
sharp, and it would certainly be 
righteous. The Irish Church may 
yet be avenged on the conspirators 
who destroyed her. 

It would have been very incor- 
rect to say at the end of the late 
tedious session that anything good, 
or wholesomely interesting, had been 
kept until now; yet it is certainly 
true that, tothe last, Parliament found 
plenty of matter to wrangle over; 
that its terminal energy seemed al- 
most equal to its initial fire; and 
that the combatants were so far 
from being satiated with strife, that 
they had to be torn asunder, as it 
were, by the usher of the black rod, 
although the subjects of debate prov- 
ed the pugnacity to be morbid. We 
have already noted the wild anxiety 
of the priests’ representatives to ex- 
pose the proceedings of their clergy ; 
and we must now refer to Mr. Ayr- 
ton’s amenities as another stimulus, 
which, like brandy poured down the 
throat of an exhausted patient, caus- 
ed a light to flicker over the visage 
of the jaded House of Commons, 
and “fired its glazing eye.” Mr. 


Ayrton having, according to the 
earlier or later experience of most 
bullies, caught a Tartar, as the say- 
ing is, a debate on his discomfiture 
served as a little devilled caviare 
after the real feast was over. It 
is evident, from the tone of Mr. 
Ayrton’s defence, that he is to 
this hour under the impression 
that he has been  spitefully and 
unreasonably attacked, and that a 
tremendous fuss has been made 
about what seems to him a mole-hill ; 
while his memory and conscience 
tell him that there are, quietly 
mouldering away in _ pigeon-holes, 
mountains upon mountains which 
never caused a moment's trouble. 
If everything about these moun- 
tains was so regular and _ unassail- 
able that they could not be called 
in question, @ fortiori was it fac- 
tious and obstructive to worry him 
about the molehill. Mr. Ayrton’s 
complaint was so far colourable that 
the records not only of his but of 
any Government office might doubt- 
less be made to show fifty times 
worse treatment than ever Dr. 
Hooker had to put up with. De- 
fiant injustice; indifference to piti- 
ful and righteous remonstrance; in- 
sulting, lacerating language ; scorn- 
ful neglects,—these and a hundred 
other hardly tolerable wrongs have 
to be endured more commonly than 
the uninitiated would suppose by 
poor wretches who cannot or dare 
not remonstrate, and whose appeal 
would probably lead to ruin. 


‘** The insolence of office and the spurns 
That patient merit of the unworthy 
takes,” 


are grievances only too familiar to 
hundreds in old as well as modern 
times. The forms of courtesy which 
were maintained in old times, the 
“having the honour to be,” on 
which Mr. Carlyle was so severe, 
did, however, take some of its edge 
from the cruelty which, according 
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to the curt modern form, wounds 
more barbarously. Underlings may 
now assume all the airs of the autho- 
rities whom they represent; while 
according to ancient usage they 
must have used respectful language, 
and said any disagreeable thing that 
they may have been charged to say, 
only as the mouthpieces of others. 
Whatever the form, the practice is 
well known. Many not rude by 
nature have been tempted to follow 
it sometimes, and naturally brutal 
and overbearing men have habitually 
found their greatest enjoyment of 
power in the opportunities which it 
afforded them of being insolent with 
impunity. ‘These savages look upon 
it as only reasonable and in the 
established order of things that they 
should follow their dispositions. Mr. 
Ayrton evidently feels that the kicker 
is very ill-used if the kickee ventures 
even to complain. But Mr. Ayrton, 
like many bullies, is unacquainted 
with one little maxim, by attention 
to which, the officials to whom he 
points as his exemplars managed 
tomake good their ferocity. They 


“knew whom they kicked ;” they 


took care to bestow their attentions 
on poor devils who dared not turn; 
they did not fling out right and left, 
utterly regardless of the persons 
whom they distinguished. They 
knew that kicking is the abuse, not 
the privilege, of official power; and 
they had the sense to ‘“ govern 
themselves accordingly,” and to be 
chary of their toes where their sub- 
ordinates were men who could com- 
mand a hearing. But Mr. Ayrton, 


who believes that all in his depart-: 


ment, great or small, strong or weak, 
are bound to submit to his humours, 
is impartial, and makes no distinc- 
tion. It has never occurred to him 
that it is wrong to kick anybody, 
and that where kicking has been 
submitted to, it was not because it 
was right, but because it couldn’t 
be resented ; otherwise he would have 
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known the meaning of the proverb 
‘* Hit him hard, he has no friends.” 
In his stupidity he has ventured to 
insult a man who has friends, and 
pretty influential ones too—a man, 
indeed, for whom the British nation 
is pleased to stand up, who has 
made himself a name quite inde- 
pendently of Mr. Ayrton. Why 
should this make any difference ? 
asks the upright First Commissioner 
of Works; which is very like Sam 
Slick’s silly question when he had 
got upon British soil, Why shouldn’t 
I wallop my own nigger? And the 
answer is, that walloping, whether 
morally or physically, is not allowed 
here; and although, unhappily, it 
is practised with impunity on many 
who cannot defend themselves, it is 
never admissible. Mr. Ayrton, we 
are glad to find, feels no personal 
animosity towards Dr. Hooker, nei- 
ther had he the least intention of 
hurting his feelings; what he did 
or said was in the ordinary way of 
business, just as a cook skins eels, 
or a fisherman crimps a cod. And 
Dr. Hooker, no doubt, was goaded 
to saying of Mr. Ayrton things which 
even Mr. Ayrton didn’t deserve; so 
it is to be hoped that something 
will be withdrawn on both sides. 
Dr. Hooker’s indiscretion would 
have made Mr. Ayrton strong but 
for his previous reputation. “ An 
I had but a belly of any indiffer- 
ency, I were simply the most active 
fellow in Europe,” says Sir John 
Falstaff; “an I had but a character 
of any indifferency,” Mr. Ayrton 
may now say, “I might have got 
the better of Dr. Hooker.” But Mr. 
Ayrton has made himself too noto- 
rious. Nobody for a moment fancied 
that he could be otherwise than 
guilty; and, however badly Dr. 
Hooker may have committed him- 
self, nobody would allow his indis- 
cretion to be a set-off against the 
First Commissioner’s barbarity. Mr. 
Bromley Davenport’s remarks on the 
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occasion will give an idea of what 
is thought in the House of Mr. Ayr- 
ton’s manners. After saying that 
if he could beat Mr. Ayrton in dis- 
courteous expressions it would be 
like pouring water upon a duck’s 
back or applying a lady’s riding- 
whip to the hide of a rhinoceros, 
Mr. Davenport went on to say :— 


‘‘When an hon. member put a per- 
fectly decorous and civil question to a 
Minister of the Crown, he had a right 
to expect a decent answer, and not a 
mere concoction of words so framed 
that they just escaped the interference 
of the chair, but constituted at the same 
time an insult to the House and to the 
Speaker. (Hear, hear.) If, as he had 
reason to suppose, the right hon. gentle- 
man and the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chegquer had a yearly wager as to who 
should make the most discourteous an- 
swers to the most proper and orderly 
questions, he congratulated the right 
hon. gentleman, who had, to use a turf 
expression, ‘won in a walk.’ (Hear, 
hear, and laughter.) If he might ad- 
vise the First Commissioner of Works, 
it would be to cultivate the Royal Parks 
less and himself more, and when next he 
felt disposed to be funny at the expense 
of hon. members, to ask some friend— 
assuming, of course, the very improba- 
ble fact that he had one (laughter)—to 
inspect his jokes, and point out to him 
the line of demarcation between hu- 
mour and insolence.”’ (Hear, hear.) 


We should very much like to 
know whether any member of Mr. 
Gladstone’s Ministry would dare to 
behave toward Mr. Guedalla or his 
friends as they presume to behave 
to gentlemen. We remember how, 
in the last winter, when Mr. Glad- 
stone would scarcely vouchsafe a 
reply to a remonstrance which he 
had received from the Chief-Justice 
of England, he was profuse in his 
explanations to some New York 
editor. A sort of Jack Cade doc- 
trine seems to be diffusing itself 
through Mr. Gladstone’s convictions, 
that gentlemen ought to be put down. 
And hence Mr. Ayrton is clearly an 


assistant whose services it is desir. 
able to retain in the Cabinet. Mr. 
Guedalla told Mr. Gladstone very 
plainly that he would “stand no 
nonsense ;” but gentlemen, who 
don’t use threatening language, are 
obliged to put up with a great deal 
that Mr. Guedalla wouldn’t tolerate, 
and Mr. Ayrton is just the person 
to let gentlemen understand the 
estimation in which they are held. 
‘“‘ This is some fellow, 
Who, having been praised for bluntuess, 
doth affect 
A saucy roughness. . . . 
He cannot flatter, he! 
An honest mind and plain; he must 
speak truth. 
An they will take it, so; if not, he’s 
plain.” 

One curious little episode in the 
Ayrton-Hooker epic is so highly 
flattering to the conduct of public 
business by Ministers that we can- 
not omit to notice it. An assistant, 
it seems, was wanted for the Curator 
at Kew, and, the Treasury having 
consented to allow the expense of 
such an officer, the Civil Service 
Commissioners were desired to as- 
certain by competitive examination 
the candidate best fitted for the 
appointment, and to report accord- 
ingly. The Commissioners named 
the successful candidate, and he 
was appointed. When he entered 
upon his duties it was discovered, 
and he himself admitted, that he 
did not possess one single qualifica- 
tion for his office. His unfitness 
having been represented to the de- 
partment of works, and by that de- 
partment to the Civil Service Com- 
missioners, the latter body was 
pleased to say that the incapable 
assistant must be kept for six 
months, at the end of which time 
he might be removed if found to be 
still incompetent: but to pay an 
utterly useless man for six months 
was more than the Treasury could 
venture to do, and so, daring greatly, 
it cancelled the appointment forth- 
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with. As this little affair gives a 
broad hint as to how the business 
of the Civil Service Commission is 
conducted under the present Min- 
istry, it will be well to look after 
that Board a little, and to scruti- 
nise some more of their appoint- 
ments. 

Almost before the doors of the 
Palace of Westminster were closed, 
an alarm began to spread that Mr. 
(iladstone, taking advantage of the 
resolution in regard to local rates 
carried against him by Sir Massey 
Lopes, is going to make such a re- 
adjustment of the burdens on land 
as will ruin small proprietors, and, 
by setting landlords and tenants at 
variance, completely crush the land- 
ed interest out of Parliament. That 
Mr. Gladstone would like to execute 
vengeance upon the landowners we 
have no doubt at all. “Ye are 
erand jurors, are ye? I'll jure, ye, 7 
faith.” But we have not yet got 
quite to admitting that everything 
next year is to be just as Mr. Glad- 
stone may like. He was so weak 
throughout last session that his con- 
tinuance in office from week to week 
could not be calculated on by even 
his most earnest supporters, and he 
surely did nothing in July or August 
to increase his strength. In the 
hurry of closing business after the re- 
lief came from Geneva, nobody had 
time to think much about Ministers ; 
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but their misdoings are all remem- 
bered, and will surely be again consi- 
dered in the autumn. Perhaps, in- 
stead of making war on landlords, 
Mr. Gladstone may find that he has 
enough to do in defending himself. 
It is not quite certain that tenant- 
farmers will be soft enough to fall 
into the trap that may be laid for 
them, neither is it certain that land- 
lords are so helpless, or Parliament 
so madly destructive, as is supposed. 
At any rate, this is hardly the time 
to begin talking of next session; 
and certainly it was not to forecast 
the legislation of 1873, but to point 
out the poverty of that of 1872, 
that we began this present writ- 
ing. The months just passed have 
proved beyond contradiction the 
weakness, rashness, and incapacity 
of the present Administration. The 
country, no doubt, will consider 
during the recess the deficiencies 
which events have brought to such 
clear light, and we shall not be sur- 
prised to find the hardest criticism 
proceed from Liberal mouths. But 
even for autumn talking the time is 
too early. All parties have run to 
seek fresh air and a renewal of 
strength. Let them enjoy the holi- 
day to the full. Perhaps, when the 
tide shall be once more setting to- 
ward Westminster, we may have 
something to say concerning the 
prospect of 1873. 
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HORACE IN ENGLAND IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY TO 
MACENAS IN ELYSIUM. 


ODE I. OF VOOK I. 


Macenas, my most dear and honoured master, 
Descended from a line of ancient kings ; 
Mankind are still the same—a little faster— 
In love, war, drink, and trade, and other things. 


Some Britons strive to win the Turf’s blue ribbon, 
And on a horse’s gallop stake their all,— 

Fellows who never read or heard of Gibbon, 
Nor care a rap for Rome’s Decline and Fall. 


* 


Some—candidates for a most rotten borough— 
Bribe the unwashed ones for their greasy votes ; 

On their home-farm some watch the ploughman’s furrow, 
Or talk of bullocks and the price of oats; 


And speak with vast contempt of jute and cotton, 
And everything that smacks of shop or trade ; 
Swear that in England’s state there’s something rotten, 
And prophesy that all that’s bright must fade. 


Lo there! the enterprising man that sent your 
Cigars and coffee from the Spanish Main, 

Ruined and cleaned out by his last adventure, 
Bankrupt—but whitewashed—tries it on again. 


Here’s one who loves to sip his pint of claret, 
His legs beneath the brown mahogany ; 

Some who’ve but gin or whisky grin and bear it, 
Or drink cold water, like my dog and I. 


One joys in battle, like the conquering German, 
And fights for empire and his country’s right ; 
Another preaches a triumphant sermon 
In praise of peace, economy, and Bright. 


The sportsman loves to tread the purple heather, 
Unmindful of his nursery-haunted wife ; 

Or rides to hounds and swears there’s naught like leather, 
Or in the red-deer’s throttle sticks his knife. 
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But far beyond them all high soars the poet ; 
He ever lives, though nations rise and fall : 

I thought so once, dear patron, now I know it,— 
The Poet and his Friend outlast them all. 


. 


Our fame is ever bright, there’s nought can rust us 
While this old world swings round the central sun; 
I said so in the days of our Augustus, 
{ swear it now in eighteen-seventy-one. 


KNAPDALE. 





Meecenas atavis edite regibus 

O et presidium et dulce decus meum, 
Sunt quos curriculo pulverem Olympicum 
Collegisse juvat, metaque fervidis 
Evitata rotis, palmaque nobilis, 
Terrarum dominos evehit ad Deos. 
Hune, si mobilium turba Quiritium 
Certat tergeminis tollere honoribus: 
Iilum, si proprio condidit horreo 
Quidquid de Libycis verritur areis. 
Gaudentem patrios findere sarculo 
Agros, Attalicis condicionibus 
Nunquam dimoveas, ut trabe Cypria 
Myrtoum pavidus nauta secet mare. 
Luctantem Icariis fluctibus Africum 
Mercator metuens, otium et oppidi 
Laudat rura sui; mox reficit rates 
Quassas, indocilis pauperiem pati. 
Est qui nec veteris pocula Massici, 
Nec partem solido demere de die 
Spernit, nunc viridi membra sub arbuto 
Stratus, nune ad aque lene caput sacra. 
Multos castra juvant, et lituo tube 
Permixtus sonitus, bellaque matribus 
Detestata. Manet sub Jove frigido 
Venator, tenere conjugis immemor, 
Seu visa est catulis cerva fidelibus, 
Seu rupit teretes Marsus aper plagas. 
Me doctarum hedere premia frontium 
Dis miscent superis; me gelidum nemus 
Nympharumque leves cum Satyris cheri 
Secernunt populo, si neque tibias 
Euterpe cohibet, nec Polyhymnia 
Lesboum refugit tendere barbiton. 
Quod si me lyricis vatibus inseres, 
Sublimi feriam sidera vertice. 

VOL. CXII.—NO. DCLXXXIV. 
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TO ST. ANDREW. 
ODE III. OF BOOK IV. 


THAT man upon whose natal hour, 
Thy heaming eye has smiled, 

Inspiring with & Golfer’s power, 
Dear Saint, thy favoured child, 


Ne’er shall the Turf’s blue ribbon grace, 
Victorious on the course, 

His the first favourite for the race, 
Or his the winning horse. 


Tis not for him, a Golfer born, 
The warrior’s pan rings ; 
Nor his the laurel rudely torn 
From the brow of conquered kings. 


But the sunlit seas that, laughing, lave 
Bright Eden's* sandy shore, 

Shall whisper his name in each rippling wave 
Till time shall be no more. 


And the deep green seas, with their billowy dash 
And their stern triumphant roar, 

Shall bellow his name, as they thundering crash 
On old St. Andrew’s shore— 


In Royal Ancient ¢ records placed 
Amidst the sons of fame, 

With never-ending medals graced, 
Great master of The Gane. 


Sweet Saint! whose spirit haunts the Course, 
And broods o’er every Hole, 

And gives the Driver vital force, 
And calms the Putter’s soul, 


Thou giv’st me, to the world’s last hour, 
A Golfer’s fame divine ; 
I boast—thy gift—a Driver’s power ; 
If I can Put—'tis thine. 
KNAPDALE. 





* Eden, the appropriate name of the river which forms the north-west boundary 
wf ‘The Happy Golfing Grounds” at St. Andrews. 
+ The Royal and Ancient Golf Club of St. Andrews. 
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AD MELPOMENEM. 


Quem tu, Melpomene, semel 
Nascentem placido lumine videris, 
Illum non labor Isthmius 
Clarabit pugilem, non equus impiger 


Curru ducet Achaico 

Victorem, neque res bellica Deliis 
Ornatum foliis ducem, 

Quod regum tumidas contuderit minas, 


Ostendet Capitolio: 

Sed que Tibur aque fertile prefiluunt, 
Et spisse nemorum come, 

Fingent olio carmine nobilem. 


tome principis urbium 

Dignatur soboles inter amabiles 
Vatem ponere me choros ; 

Et jam dente minus mordeor invido. 


O testudinis aurez 

Dulcem que strepitum, Pieri, temperas, 
O, mutis quoque piscibus 

Donatura cycni, si libeat, sonum. 


Totum munceris hoc tui est, 

Quod monstror digito pretereuntium 
Romane fidicen lyre: 

Quod spiro et placeo, si placeo, tuum est. 
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Tue recent Carlist insurrection in 
the Basque Provinces, and the pre- 
sence of King Amadeus upon the 
north coast of Spain, tempted me 
in the early part of last month to 
visit a part of Europe which thus 
combined a very imminent political 
importance with charms of scenery 
and interest of association, that 
would in themselves be a sufficient 
claim upon the holiday tourist. It 
was on a delightful August evening 
that I found myself perched with 
my travelling companion upon the 
top of a diligence, descending the 
lovely valley of the Nervion, and 
2s we crossed the last spur of the 
steep mountains which enclose it, 
obtained our first view of the 
basin in which the capital of the 
Province of Viscaya is_ situated. 
The mountains on the left are the 
loftiest in the Basque Provinces, 
attaining a height of six thousand 
feet; while three very remarkable 
cones, rising one behind the other 
in perfect sugar-loaf form, mark in 
the distance the spot where the 
river enters the sea. The setting 
sun shed a delicious glowing haze 
over this prospect; but before we 
reached Bilbao the shadows had 
darkened and the lights of the city 
begun to twinkle with unusual 
brilliancy ; for King Amadeus was 
its guest, and we found ourselves in 
2 blaze of illumination and a din of 
music as we threaded its densely 
thronged streets. All the world was 
in the Arenal or principal square, 
where, tired and dusty, we dismount- 
ed from our perch and joined the 
crowd. Here were triumphal arches 
covered with colored lanterns and 
inscriptions; balconies festooned 
with red and yellow, the national col- 
ours ; flags fluttered from the white 
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and yellow poles with which the 
streets were lined; rockets were 
constantly bursting in the air; and 
sounds as well as sights betokened 
that the people of Bilbao were either 
extremely well satisfied with their 
new King, or were shamming loyalty 
in a most egregious manner. There 
was something unreal and fanciful 
in suddenly emerging from the 
sombre and silent mountains, into 
this blaze of popular manifestation, 
to burst into a_ theatrical display 
which made Bilbao seem a city of 
fairyland, and King Amadeus an 
enchanted Prince whom some _ wick- 
ed sorcerer has conjured from the 
happy and peaceful court of his 
childhood to place him upon an 
uneasy throne in a land of rebelli- 
ous and unruly gnomes. One could 
not, while looking at all these vehe- 
ment demonstrations, and while ob- 
serving the curious and eager crowd 
which watched for his every appear- 
ance, and followed the King with 
noisy acclamations—one could not, I 
say, forget that this was the popula- 
tion of one of the most noted Car- 
list cities in Spain; and if King 
Amadeus found it difficult to be- 
lieve in the honesty of all he heard 
and saw, Don Carlos, on the other 
hand, is not much to be con- 
gratulated upon having as his par- 
tisans such a setof humbugs. How- 
ever, there is no doubt a very 
large proportion of the population 
have a genuine hatred of the 
Legitimist faction, and the clerical 
bigotry which it represents, and 
if they tend rather to republi- 
canism than to constitutional mon- 
archy, are nevertheless not actively 
hostile to the experiment, especially 
since the conduct of the king in 
calling the radical party to his 
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councils affords a guarantee of his 
thorough sincerity in his attempt to 
carry out a responsible government 
with entire loyalty. As perhaps 
the reader has not followed the poli- 
tics of Spain very closely during 
the last year, a word on the 
present political situation is ne- 
cessary, in order to the better un- 
derstanding of the motives which 
induced the King to make the pre- 
sent tour, and the interest which 
consequently attached to it. At the 
same time I will not attempt to 
enter upon a detailed account of the 
eight ministerial crises which have 
taken place within the last ten 
months, and of the causes which 
led to them, partly because there are 
as many different versions in regard 
to them as there were crises, and 
partly because they did not reflect 
credit upon anybody concerned in 
them, except the King himself; and 
the history of one Spanish intrigue 
is so like another that the clearest 
intellect becomes confused in at- 
tempting to remember them apart. 
Political life here is a struggle, not 
for the triumph of principles but of 
persons. It does not disdain the 
knife or the revolver as means to 
an end; and consistency lies not in 
being true to any party, but exclu- 
sively to one’s own interests. Hence 
it is not to be wondered at that 
the public men who invited King 
Amadeus to Spain should be bit- 
terly opposed to him from the mo- 
ment that he refused to support 
them against a parliamentary ma- 
jority, and to violate the first prin- 
ciples of the Constitution by putting 
his name to a decree arbitrarily 
suspending its guarantees. The no- 
tion which these gentlemen enter- 
tained of constitutional government 
appears to have been, that the King 
was to be a tool in their hands, pre- 
pared to obey them when they no 
longer commanded the confidence of 
the country, and to force their policy 


upon it at the point of the bayo- 
net. Their whole quarrel with him 
now is based upon his refusal to 
lend himself to any such unworthy 
system of administration ; and they 
find to their astonishment that the 
Prince whom they brought from 
Italy to act as their puppet is a firm 
and courageous man, who has 4 
clear and decided view of political 
right and wrong, and is determined 
to stick to the simple letter of what 
he believes to be his duty, if it costs 
him his life. Hence the “ Union- 
ists” and a fraction of the ‘ Pro- 
gressists” have now banded them- 
selves together into what is called 
the Conservative party, and which: 
contains probably all the men who 
were lately Ministers of the King, 
though only some have had the 
courage openly to avow themselves 
its partisans. Many leading politi- 
cians well known to the public as 
supporters of constitutional mon- 
archy, and who were prominent 
members of the revolution which 
dethroned Queen Isabella, are now 
all more or less disloyal, though 
the recent elections have shown 
that they have no following in the 
country, for unfortunately “ the Op- 
position” means, not an opposition 
to the political party in power in 
the Cortes, but to the dynasty on 
the throne. Thus such men as 
Sagasta, Serrano, Topete, Rio Rosas, 
are bitter enemies of Zorilla and 
the men now in power; but the fear 
is that their vengeance may be 
wreaked not in the Cortes upon their 
political opponents, but in some 
quite other way upon the King, who, 
believing his present Ministers to 
have a parliamentary majority, calli- 
ed them to the government. This 
party, who are called Radicals, though 
the term signifies nothing politically 
analogous to the same word with 
us, are altogether an experiment. 
Their policy in Church and educa- 
tional matters is more liberal than 
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that of their opponents; but, as I 
have already said, it is not so much 
a question of measures as of men; 
and if the latter could only be 
trusted, it is probable that the 
government of the country would 
be carried on as well by one set 
as the other, so far as mere princi- 
ples go. 

Besides these two great divisions, 
which may be called the “Outs” 
and the “Ins,” are the dynastic 
parties and the Republicans. The 
dynastic parties consist of the Car- 
lists, the Alphonsists, and the Mont- 
pensierists. The two latter may be 
said temporarily to have fused ; the 
idea being that the Duke de Mont- 
pensier should act as Regent until 
Don Alphonsino comes of age. 
Lastly, the Republicans are a for- 
midable party numerically, but they 
do not seem to constitute the same 
danger to the existing Government 
as do some of the other parties. It 
will thus be seen that there are at 
present seven political parties in 
Spain—the Unionists, the Progres- 
sists, the Radicals, the Republicans, 
the Carlists, Alphonsists, and Mont- 
pensierists; but if we consider the 
two first and the two last to have 
temporarily coalesced for political 
purposes, they are reduced to five. 
The Carlists would only be danger- 
ous if the Republicans could be in- 
duced to join in any insurrectionary 
movement excited by them. This 
they positively refused to do upon 
the last occasion. As they have no 
party whatever in the army, but, on 
the contrary, find in both branches 
of the service their bitterest ene- 
mies, and as they are numerically 
an insignificant fraction of the Cor- 
tes, the chance of a Carlist restora- 
tion is extremely remote. In the 
same way, the Republican party 
have no military or naval allies ; 
and as revolutions in this country 
are invariably made by the land and 
sea forces, the Republicans have not 
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much immediate prospect of over- 
turning monarchical institutions of 
some sort or other. A greater dan- 
ger seems to arise from the leavyen 
of Alphonsism, which is said to per- 
vade both services. There are sin- 
ister rumors afloat of the whole 
of the artillery, for instance, being 
partisans of the son of the ex-Queen; 
nor is it possible to say what con- 
spiracies may not even now be hatch- 
ing among the generals, admirals, 
colonels, and captains, to whom a suc- 
cessful pronunciamento means a step 
in rank, or getting into office. The 
political system here seems to be 
carefully framed upon the principle of 
handing the lives and liberties of the 
people over bodily to the soldiers 
and sailors, whose sole duty should 
be to protect them from foreign foes ; 
instead of which their one occupa- 
tion is making war on each other 
and upon voters generally. Every 
soldier and sailor having a vote, 
they are shuffled all over the coun- 
try before every election, so as to 
swell the Government list at doubt- 
ful places, and to influence by their 
bayonets the electors generally. 
Where every change of Ministry 
means a change of generals, bri- 
gadiers, colonels, admirals, &c., it 
may easily be imagined what an in- 
terest the army takes in a general 
election, and what an admirable re- 
volutionary machinery is thus kept 
primed and ready to go off at the 
touch of the first popular and am- 
bitious general who knows how to 
work it. Hence no Prime Minister 
has a chance of remaining long in 
office in Spain, unless he be a gene- 
ral as well; and the principal dan- 
ger to the present Government seems 
likely to be not their parliamentary, 
but their military and naval oppo- 
nents. To attempt to introduce the 
forms of constitutional monarchy 
into such a chaos of violence and 
conspiracy, seems indeed hopeless— 
since assassination is elevated to 
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the dignity of a fine art, and the 
point of honour even among Cabinet 
Ministers consists not in refusing to 
be privy to secret murder, but in 
refusing to divulge who inspired it. 
When the army is used, not to de- 
fend the nation, but to throttle its 
liberties—and office is an end 
which justifies every means—the 
theory of constitutional government 
becomes a good deal more inappli- 
than in the Fiji Islands, 
since cannibalism has been 
abandoned, it has been practised 
with considerable success. The 
tepublicans hope by the applica- 
tion of their principles to raise 
Spain to the condition of Mexico or 
one of the South American repub- 
lics, where Spanish Republicans 
change their presidents by hanging 
them to the spires of their cathe- 
drals, and average over the whole 
continent about eight revolutions 
a-year ; while their mode of dealing 
with attempts at constitutional 
monarchy, as practised upon the 
Emperor Maximilian, does not differ 
very much from that attempted the 


cable 
where, 


other day in the streets of Madrid 
upon the person of King Amadeus. 
From all which it will appear that the 
prospects of this bold young Prince 


do not seem of the brightest. If I 
have not painted his position in glow- 
ing colours, it is not because I be- 
lieve success to be absolutely impos- 
sible, but because if it is achieved 
it will be owing to a combination of 
qualities as rare as the task to which 
they must be applied is difficult and 
dangerous. The royal progress of a 
monarch through the most disaffect- 
ed part of his dominions was an 
episode so full of interest under 
these circumstances, that I was glad 
to avail myself of exceptional facili- 
ties for observing it, ani of judging 
for myself of its political character 
and importance. 

A continuation of stormy weather, 
which rendered the crossing of the 
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bar at the mouth of- the Nervion a 
work of difficulty, delayed us for 
three days at Bilbao, and showed us 
quite as much of that place as we 
cared to see. The city, which, with 
its suburbs, contains a populations 
of nearly 40,000 inhabitants, lies 
embosomed in mountains at a dis- 
tance of about seven miles from the 
sea; but the beauty of its situation 
by no means compensates for the 
stifling humidity of its climate; 
and the reputation which it pos- 
sesses of being unhealthy is pro- 
bably not ill-merited. It possesses 
a population unusually enterprising 
for a Spanish town; and the in- 
creasing development of the mineral 
resources of its neighbourhood fur- 
nishes its testimony to this fact. 
Its quays, wharfs, and river stocked 
with shipping, chiefly British, indi- 
cated a very considerable degree of 
commercial activity, due chiefly to 
the very large augmentation in the 
export of iron which has taken place 
within the last few years. The 
most celebrated mines are those of 
Somorrostro, about ten miles dis- 
tant, and situated near the sea-shore. 
The ore occurs abundantly here in 
beds from three to ten feet deep, 
and furnishes 85 per cent of mine- 
al. This is probably one of the 
richest peroxide of iron deposits in 
Europe, and has furnished from 
time immemorial the steel from 
which the Toledan blades were 
forged. There is a line of steam- 
boats now expressly devoted to the 
transport of this ore to England. It 
is a curious sight to see the women 
loading tke ships with their bulky 
cargoes, carrying it in baskets on 
their heads, singing gaily in chorus 
the while, and tripping ,up and 
down the steep planks with their 
short petticoats, brown bare legs, 
and straight supple backs. What 
the men do beyond lounge under the 
archways of the market-places, or sit 
smoking on the stone benches on the 
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quays, I have not been able to discover. 
The able-bodied population of this 
part of Spain is decidedly the women, 
who in actual muscular strength 
seem to excel the men. There are 
*few carts or carriages to be seen in 
Bilbao : a good deal of the draught- 
work is done by bullocks with sledges, 
in front of which is a small keg with 
a couple of taps, through which 
water is perpetually trickling under 
the runners. The streets of the old 
town are close and narrow, but are 
not so characteristic as in other 
towns; in fact, Bilbao has some- 
what of a cosmopolitan character, 
and aspires to a higher degree of 
civilisation than its neighbours. 
But its chief glory lies in its being the 
principal city of those Basque Pro- 
vinces which have contrived through 
all the revolutionary wars of which 
they have been the theatre to main- 
tain their own fueros or privi- 
leges intact. Occupying very much 
the same position with relation to 
the rest of Spain, so far as race, lan- 
guage, and customs are concerned, 
that Wales does to England, they 
have preserved a much greater au- 
tonomy, and may even rival the 
Isle of Man, in the nature and ex- 
tent of their special rights and privi- 
leges. It is the pride of this race 
not only that they were the original 
occupiers of the country, but that 
they have never been conquered ; 
and even now they do not recognise 
King Amadeus so much in his capa- 
city of King of Spain as Lord or 
Sefior of Biscay. Thus, on the tri- 
umphal arch which had been erected 
beneath his windows in the hotel at 
which he resided during his stay at 
Bilbao was the following inscrip- 
tion: ‘Al Rey de Espana y Sefior 
de Viscaya.” Above this were the 
arms of the province of .Viscaya and 
the town of Bilbao. Those of the 
town consisted of a representation 
of the old bridge of San Antonio, 
which still forms one of the most 


striking and picturesque objects of 
interest in the city ; and by its side 
are two wolves, the cognisance of 
Diego Lopez (Lupus) de Haro, Lord 
of Biscay, who built it about the 
year 1356. The arms of the pro- 
vince, which were on the reverse of 
the shield, were still more curious, 
and consisted of the tree of Guernica, 
the two wolves of Lupus, and eight 
gold crosses. The interesting and 
significant feature of this is the tree 
of Guernica. About thirty miles to 
the east of Bilbao, and not far from 
the sea-coast, lies the little village 
of Guernica; here meet every two 
years the Parliament of Basque, 
senators chosen by the communes 
of the three provinces of Guipuscoa, 
Alava, and Viscaya, who vote their 
own taxes and make their own 
laws with a supreme indifference to 
the central Government: in fact 
they have maintained “ home rule,” 
though the tree of Guernica, unde? 
which in the dim ages of antiquity 
it was supposed to have been in- 
augurated, exists only as an emblem 
upon the national escutcheon. It 
was only in 1808 that the French 
soldiery cut down the old Basque 
oak, a tree which, according to 
Mariana, was very old in 1334. A 
“Casa de Juntas” has since been 
built upon its site; and any one 
interested in legislative relics of 
antiquity, by visiting it on the Ist 
of next July, may see the Basque 
senators at work. 

How long, in these times of 
change, they may be able to main- 
tain the extraordinary privileges 
they possess, is a matter of interest- 
ing speculation when one considers 
what they are. In the first place, 
their religious independence is com- 
plete; they have no bishop, and the 
parish priest is exempt from all 
diocesan control. It was proposed 
to introduce a change into this an- 
omalous state of affairs ; but I much 
doubt whether the present Govern- 
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ment will venture, until their own 
tenure of office is more assured, to 
touch so thorny a question. An 
even more important privilege is 
exemption from military conscrip- 
tion, or the blood-tax, as it is called 
in Spain: in addition to this they 
pay no duty on tobacco, and deter- 
mine the amount of their own taxes 
generally, while the mere fact of 
being born a Basque constitutes a 
patent of nobility. So that it is 
not to be wondered at if the popu- 
larity of a King of Spain depends 
here entirely upon how much he 
intends to show himself Lord of 
Biscay and how little King of Spain, 
and that the inhabitants look with 
distrust at a system of government 
which professes to have notions far 
too advanced and enlightened to 
regard with favour fweros by 
which one part of Spain is so highly 
privileged at the expense of all the 
rest. Regarded from this point of 
view, I think the King had reason 
to be most agreeably surprised by 
the enthusiasm which the popula- 
tion of Bilbao manifested in his 
favour, when we remember that one 
half the population is Carlist, the 
other half Republican, and the whole 
of it Basque and devoted to their 
Jueros. The popular demonstra- 
tions which marked King Amadeus’s 
progress through the streets were 
all that could be expected; the 
Arenal or fashionable square was 
always crowded in the evening, 
while the band was playing, with 
seoritas, with whom the King 
seemed specially popular. Vivas 
followed his carriage, applause greet- 
ed his entrance into the theatre; 
and under no circumstances, how- 
ever much individuals might have 
been opposed to him, was the slight- 
est sign of disrespect manifested. 
One day we drove down to the 
new watering-place of Las Arenas, 
a bathing establishment which has 
just been opened by two enterpris- 
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ing young men upon the sandy 
beach to the right of the mouth 
of the river. Exactly opposite is 
the old port and watering-place of 
Portugalete, behind which are the 
extensive iron-works of Baracaldo. 
The road along the river-bank is 
full of interest and of beauty. The 
ships, which extend with few inter- 
vals almost ina line from the town 
to the sea, seem pressed in between 
the lofty rugged sides of the moun- 
tains which furnish them with their 
cargoes ; while at Luchana is the 
bridge celebrated in the former 
Carlist war as the scene of one of 
the most brilliant exploits of our 
blue-jackets, who, under Captains 
Ebsworth, Lapidge, and Henry, 
stormed and carried the heights in 
rear, thus enabling Espartero and his 
army to occupy the position and 
relieve the town after it had under- 
gone a sixty days’ siege by the 
Carlists—a feat which won for the 
Spanish General the title of Conde 
de Luchana, and for our captains 
nothing but hard knocks. It is not 
to be wondered at if, after its two 
sieges and painful Carlist experi- 
ences, it should have regarded the 
prospect of a third the other day 
with some apprehension. 

I was disappointed in the appear- 
ance of the Basque peasantry on 
market-day : their costumes were by 
no means sufficiently striking or 
different from ordinary rustic attire 
to merit description, beyond a gen- 
eral love of bright colours, and a 
profusion on the part of the females 
of magnificent hair hanging in plaits. 
When the sight is seen, the prin- 
cipal churches visited, and the town 
overlooked from the splendid points 
of view which command it, Bilbao 
may be considered “done,” and I 
vas glad to see the troops assemble 
on the Arenal, and hear the band 
strike up the inspiriting strains of 
the Royal Spanish March, for it 
was the sign of a move on the par. 
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of royalty, and a great beating up 
of all the carriages in the place by 
black-coated gentlemen in white ties, 
and a general movement of an ex- 
cited crowd down the river-bank 
indicated that the embarkation was 
to take place at Olaveaga, a village 
about two miles from the town. 
As I followed the regiment which 
marched there, I was much struck 
by the favourable contrast which 
they presented to French troops, not 
merely in their physique, but in 
their well-drilled and soldier-like ap- 
pearance, though the bare foot and 
sandal which forms their chaussure 
on the march must always to some 
extent detract from this. A small 
steamer was waiting for the King, 
in which he was to be conveyed 
across the bar to the ironclad frigate 
Vittoria, which was lying outside 
in readiness to convey him to his 
next destination, Gijon, the port of 
Oviedo, and a considerable crowd 
lined the bank to see him depart. 
A great popping of rockets in the 
air announced the moment when his 


Majesty stepped upon the plank to 


walk on board, and sundry hearty 
vivas were given him as a farewell, 
while I observed one old woman 
presented him with a bouquet, which 
the King received with a hearty 
shake of the hand, to her intense 
delight. It was evident, what- 
ever may have been the feeling 
of the population in regard to 
him before they had seen him, 
that it had undergone a consider- 
able change now; and among the 
common people, at all events, the 
enthusiasm seemed perfectly genuine. 
The ships Jying in the river hung out 
their gayest bunting as we passed, 
and here and there a cannon was 
fired; quite a salvo greeted us as 
we ‘came to” off Portugalete to 
take in a deputation of notables from 
that town, the quays of which were 
lined with ladies waving pocket- 
handkerchiefs, and _ its balconies 
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hung with many-coloured draperies, 
and so out into the open sea, where, 
in spite of the little bobble of 
waves, the huge frigate was lying 
motionless, dressed with flags, with 
her yards manned, and thundered 
out her twenty-one guns as we ap- 
proached. 

The sun was setting as we steamed 
round the precipitous headland, and 
along the iron-bound coast, against 
which this proverbially stormy sea 
is constantly beating, and tinted 
with bright light and shadow its 
overhanging crags and deep fissures, 
The lofty mountain-ranges, which 
are in fact but the continuation of 
the Pyrenees, skirting the whole 
length of the south shore of the Bay 
of Biscay, rear their majestic crests 
toa height of many thousand feet 
above the sea, and present a coast- 
line of the grandest and most im- 
posing as well as of the most dan- 
gerous description. Were it not for 
the inhospitable character of these 
shores, they would well repay the 
yachtsman. Unfortunately the ports 
are few and far between, and gener- 
ally very difficult to enter, while the 
prevailing character of the weather is 
wet and stormy. We were excep- 
tionally favoured in this respect, 
and during the three days and 
nights that we tempted fortune 
upon these shores, experienced royal 
weather. At nine on the following 
morning we were off Gijon, the 
port of Oviedo. Here, as at all 
the places along the coast, excep- 
ting Ferrol and Corunna, the Vit- 
toria lay out at sea, and the dis- 
embarkation was effected in a ten- 
der, on the deck of which the King 
usually received the Mayor and Cor- 
por ation, who came thus far to meet 
him. The municipal worthies of 
Gijon soon became frightfully sea- 
sick, and went through moments 
of agony and contortions of counte- 
nance, in their endeavour to sustain 
a conversation with his Majesty, to 
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whom such sensations are unknown, 
in the intervals of their qualms, 
which were amusing to behold. As 
we rounded the long pier which 
forms the small port, two crowded 
tiers of spectators burst into view ; 
then followed the usual discharge of 
rockets, while the Vittoria added 
her salutes to the din, and the 
people of Gijon became conscious 
that the monarch, whose arrival had 
been so long anticipated, was in 
their midst. 

The first act of the authorities 
was to carry His Majesty off to a 
sumptuous breakfast which had 
heen prepared for him ; but their 
intentions in this respect were evi- 
dently better than their power of 
arrangement, for they had forgotten 
the two most essential points when 
one invites a guest to a meal—first, 
that the meal should be cooked, and 
secondly, that a seat should be pro- 
vided for him at the festive board. 
The excellent authorities had spread 
atable for forty, to which they had 
exactly invited forty of their own 
number; as the king and his party 
numbered thirty, they were totally 
unprovided for, and both lists had 
to be judiciously pruned down, which 
probably did not give so much of- 
fence as it would have done had 
there been any breakfast to sit down 
to; but these same forgetful autho- 
rities had also forgotten the cook. 
The viands were there, butraw; the 
King’s culinary establishment had 
therefore to be sent for, which de- 
layed the actual breakfast till four 
o'clock in the afternoon. It required 
no little philosophy on an empty 
stomach to see the point of these 
two jokes; but I think the King 
was fully compensated for the per- 
sonal inconvenience he sustained by 
the great amusement the whole epi- 
sode afforded, and the moral that 
was to be drawn from it. The fact 
is, that he travels with a remarkably 
small retinue in comparison with 


former Spanish monarchs, and espe- 
cially the late Queen, who never 
moved with fewer than 300 to 400 
attendants ; but it is not unlikely 
that King Amadeus in future tra- 
vels may reduce still more the num- 
ber of his staff. 

We had received many disquiet- 
ing rumours regarding the disaffec- 
tion of the population of this town, 
and the cool nature of the reception 
which was likely to be accorded to 
the King; but this had been the 
case at nearly all the towns we had 
visited, and been invariably belied. 
It is true that the provinces through 
which the royal progress was now 
being made were notoriously the most 
openly committed to the King’s ene- 
mies. The Basque provinces, as I 
have already explained, and as events 
proved, were Carlist ; while the As- 
turias, in which we now were, are 
the stronghold of the Alphonsist 
party. It is singular how close 
an analogy may be found between 
French and Spanish parties. Thus 
the animosity which exists between 
the Legitimists and the Orleanists 
in France finds its parallel in the 
antagonism of Alphonsists to the 
Carlists. Here, it is true, there are 
no Imperialists to complicate the 
situation ; but the strength of King 
Amadeus’s Government, as in that 
of Monsieur Thiers, lies in the divi- 
sions among themselves of the fac- 
tions that oppose it. Again, a re- 
markable difference exists between 
the policy of the Republican party 
here and in France. The whole 
tendency of French Republicanism 
is towards centralisation ; they seek 
to strengthen the machinery of 
personal government as much as 
possible, in order that the Presi- 
dent, when the time comes, may be 
in a position with the army at his 
back and with the reins of absolute 
power in his hands, to prevent any- 
body in the country being anything 
but Republican. The Spaniards, hav- 
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ing already had considerable ex- 
perience of the system on the other 
side of the Atlantic, are convinced 
that Republicanism that shows sport 
in the shape of perpetual revolu- 
tions is best secured by decentrali- 
sation, and their first principle is 
therefore federation. As there is 
no sympathy whatever between the 
different states into which Spain 
would then be divided, and as no 
one of them is any more fit for self- 
government individually than the 
nation is in its collective capacity, 
such an arrangement would usher 
in an era of civil war, for every 
state would back its own presidential 
candidate with its army, which would 
practically efface Spain more com- 
pletely from the map of Europe than 
she is already, so far as_ her political 
influence is concerned. That section 
of the population of Gijon, I was 
informed, who were not Alphonsist 
were Republicans ; they have since 
returned a Republican candidate ; 
still, so far as outward demonstra- 
tions were concerned, they received 
the King very well. There were 
no shouts of viva, but we were as- 
sured that Asturians never shout, 
and always received Queen Isabella 
in silence. There was scarcely a 
balcony from which either flags or 
what appeared to be counterpanes 
or bed-curtains were not hanging. 
And whatever may have been the 
sentiments which the ladies and 
gentlemen who thronged the better 
class of houses concealed, there was 
one which they could not disguise, 
and that was the most intense 
curiosity to see the person of his 
Majesty. There was a special rea- 
son for this interest. Ever since 
the arrival of King Amadeus in 
Spain, the most absurd stories have 
been circulated in regard to him. 
If physical murder is cultivated as a 
desirable political accomplishment 
here, moral assassination has been 
carried to a pitch of the highest per- 
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fection—a fact which may perhaps 
be owing to the circumstance that 
the Church lends its high and power. 
ful influence to its more complete 
development. 

Not that the Spanish clergy con- 
fine their political machinations to 
inventing scurrilous slanders about 
the King’s private character: no 
fewer than 177 of these apostles of 
a religion of love actually have led, 
or are leading, Carlist bands jn 
Catalonia at the present moment, 
while many more are now only 
waiting for a new opportunity to 
exchange the missal for the Martini- 
Henry. But a far safer and scarce- 
ly less effective method of warfare 
is the manufacture of lies in regard 
to the person and habits of the 
King. Thus the people of Gijon 
were informed that he was hump- 
backed, that he had only one eye, 
that he could not speak a word of 
Spanish, that he travelled with a 
suite composed of Italians, to say 
nothing of improper characters, &e. 
When the near approach of the 
King rendered it necessary to ex- 
plain the contradiction which his 
appearance would present to these 
stories, then they spread the report 
that it was not the King at all, but 
a handsome officer sent to represent 
him. So persons of bad character 
are actually paid by the same party 
that attempted the King’s life the 
other night, to follow him, pass 
themselves off as his intimates, write 
compromising letters to him, &e. 
Nor do the opposition newspapers 
at Madrid shrink from giving cur- 
rency to rumours in regard to his 
private habits, the absolute untruth 
of which is susceptible of proof—as, 
for instance, that he drinks, when it 
is notorious that wine never passes 
his lips. It was not to be wondered 
at that the balconies should be 
crowded at every town we entered 
with a population anxious to judge 
for themselves of the subject of all 
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this scandal and fiction. Fortu- 
nately the bearing and aspect of the 
King are eminently calculated to 
give the lie to his enemies Up- 
wards of six feet in height, his 
slender soldier-like figure dominates 
the crowd which always accom- 
panied him in his numerous pro- 
menades—for he never drives when 
he can walk; while his perfectly 
eool and unembarrassed air, frank 
but somewhat stern countenance, 
excepting when it lights up in con- 
versation, and vigilant but reckless 
eye, form a combination calculated 
to disconcert the cons spirator who 
has to confront it, and to inspire 
confidence in those of his immediate 
supporters, who feel that they can 
depend to the last on his courage 
and loyalty—in fact, in the expres- 
sive but somewhat disrespectful 
vernacular of a young naval friend 
of mine, “he is an awfully cool, 
plucky-looking beggar.” What gives 
hima singular advantage over those 
with whom he has to deal is, that he 
has no private end to serve. Called 
here after having four times refused 
the position, he ultimately accepted 
it for reasons of state and European 
politics ; but he came here with the 
determination of governing strictly 
constitutionally or not atall. Whether 
the system can succeed in a country 
not adapted to it, is not an affair 
with which he has anything to do; 
nor does the fact that he receives 
about a dozen anonymous letters 
daily, either of kindly warning, with 
details as to how the next attempt 
at his life will be made and how it 
is to be avoided, or of menaces, 
affect his resolution to give the ex- 
periment, which destiny seems to 


have decided must be thoroughly 


and honestly made through his in- 
strumentality, a fair trial. If it fails 
he will accept his fate, whatever it 
may be, upon the simple principle 
that if a man acts up to his highest 
convictions, and never swerves from 


them, he is bound to let the con- 
sequences take care of themselves. 
His position, therefore, gives him 
not the slightest anxiety. There is 
not a man in Europe apparently 
more entirely free from care in re- 
gard to the future. ‘ Fuis ce que 
dois, advienne que pourra,” is his 
motto, and it relieves him from all 
further trouble—and not “uneasy 
lies the head that wears the crown” 
of Spain. These few personal de- 
tails will give the key to the pop- 
ularity which King Amadeus so 
rapidly wins in each town he visits, 
and especially with those who 
have the advantage of knowing 
him. His great energy and vigour 
of body; the facility of access to 
him which he accords to all classes ; 
the homely and fearless way in 
which he mixes, regardless of 
protection, in the common crowd; 
the readiness he manifests to visit 
whatever the authorities desire to 
show him, and to understand the 
local interests; the utter absence 
of affectation or ceremony, beyond 
what the exigencies of his position 
demand,—are all traits which quickly 
find their way to the popular heart ; 
and in a country where they have 
never, during the present generation, 
had a king who could ride, swim, 
shoot, and prove himself equal or 
superior in all manly and athletic 
exercises to his fellows, the novelty 
adds to the charm, and the constant 
remark of the common people on 
looking at him is, that he is “ todos 
hombre” —all a man, It was rather 
amusing to listen to the originality 
of the shouts of the people who 
were thus won over. ‘Thus “Viva 
il rey sympathico!” “Viva il rey 
democratico!” and even “Viva il 
rey republicano !” 1 once heard. The 
more Conservative shouts were, “The 
hereditary King,” ‘The constitu- 
tional King.” 

Gijon is a small but rising port, 
containing some 15,000 inhabitants. 
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It is situated upon the neck of a 
peninsula, and backed by lofty 
mountain-ranges, but in itself is 
ugly and uninteresting. The streets 
are broad, and laid out with toler- 
able regularity, but the houses are 
poor and low. The port is visited 
by about 1300 ships a-year, the 
article of export being principally 
coal from the extensive fields which 
lie in the neighbourhood, and which 
are being rapidly developed. It is 
exported chiefly in French and 
Spanish ships to the Mediterranean. 
The mountain-slopes furnish an- 
other article of commerce besides 
coal, in the shape of nuts, £200,000 
worth of which are transported an- 
nually to England; besides which 
there is a considerable trade with 
Cuba in tobacco, cider and other 
articles of home manufacture being 
sent back in return. We visited 
the tobacco factory, which had been 
put into its gayest attire to receive 
the King, and there saw 1500 wo- 
men and girls absorbed in the task 
of rolling cigars and cigarettes with 
inconceivable rapidity. Gijon is 
also a watering-place for Oviedo and 
the Asturias generally, but the ac- 
commodation is wretched in the 
extreme ; and the poorer classes dis- 
pense with bathing-machines, and 
sit in rows upon the beach, dress- 
ing, undressing, and drying them- 
selves with the greatest simplicity 
and nonchalance.. We tried to get 
into the theatre in the evening, but 
found a difficulty about the places. 
This arose from the fact of the Al- 
phonsists having engaged the greater 
part of the boxes a few evenings 
before and locked them, sc as to 
prevent there being a good house 
on the occasion of the King’s pre- 
sence. In spite of the empty ap- 
pearance which this produced, we 
heard that the reception had been 
nevertheless tolerably cordial. In 
the evening the King walked up 
and down the fashionable prome- 
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nade, mixing freely with the crowd, 
consisting chiefly of ladies, which 
had assembled there. 

A railway connects Gijon with 
the coal-mines of Sama and Nalon, 
Of late years the exploration of these 
extensive deposits, which stretch for 
miles on both sides of the river Nalon, 
has acquired a considerable devel- 
opment since the opening of this 
railway, and will receive a still 
greater impetus when the line from 
Oviedo to Gijon, which follows the 
other side of the valley and passes 
through the centre of a coal-region, 
is opened. The coal-beds in some 
places are said to run thirteen feet 
thick, and are worked by English 
companies and miners as well as 
those of the country. The largest 
proprietor in this part of the pro- 
vince, and the most _ influential 
member of its aristocracy, is the 
Marquis de Campo Sangrado, who 
possesses grand castellated mansions 
both in Oviedo and Avilez, besides 
sundry chateaux dotted about the 
country. His alliance with the 
royal family of Spain—for he mar- 
ried a daughter of Queen Christina 
—renders him naturally a zealous 
partisan of his nephew Don Al- 
phonsino, and it is probably largely 
owing to this circumstance that this 
part of the country is so warmly 
committed to the cause of the 
young Prince. No doubt the his- 
torical associations connected with 
the Asturias also contribute to this 
sentiment. The valleys in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of Oviedo are 
indeed the cradle of the Spanish 
monarchy. At Covadonga, a moun- 
tain village about thirty miles dis- 
tant, Pelayus, the Duke of the Goths, 
was proclaimed king in 719, and 
founded the nucleus of the Spanish 
kingdom : in honour of which event, 
and as a possible successor to the 
throne then established, the Duke 
de Montpensier, a few years ago, 
visited this very remote and inac- 
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cessible spot, and erected an obelisk, 
an act which increased the fame of 
the French Duke as much as of the 
Gothic. All the towns and valleys 
of this neighborhood have a story 
to tell of the romantic leader who, 
issuing from his mountain fastnesses 
at the head of his valiant Goths, 
drove their Moorish conquerors 
from the country, thus checking 
their further advance into Europe; 
and the lapse of a thousand years 
has not dimmed the lustre of his ex- 
ploits. Gijon itself was one of the 
first towns liberated from the infidel 
invaders, and Pelayus took from it 
the title of Conde de Gijon. The 
ties of family, aS well as of histor- 
ical association, both tend, therefore, 
to attach this population to the late 
dynasty. 

We left Gijon, accompanied to 
the station by a considerable crowd 
of the curious, by the railway which 
connects the town with the mines 
of Sama, but only followed it about 
ten miles to a station called Morena, 
making at one place an ascent of 
several hundred feet on a very steep 
gradient by means of a stationary 
engine, on a sharp curve at the top 
of which the royal carriage went off 
the track, thus involving a delay of 
an hour, which enabled the King to 
examine the machinery and derive 
some information as to the statistics 
of the line. At Morena, a carriage 
and three, with coachman and pos- 
tilion in red and gold livery, was 
waiting for the King, with a mounted 
escort, and humbler equipages for 
the rest of the party; and a drive 
of five or six miles through lovely 
scenery took us to Oviedo, the moun- 
tain capital of the Asturias, in regard 
to the disaffection of which disquiet- 
ing rumours had been rife. As we 
approached, we perceived that flags, 
decorations, and crowds were not 
wanting; but the rows of eager, ex- 
cited faces between which we drove 
betrayed no other sentiment but that 


of intense curiosity. Now and then 
a solitary vira might be heard; and 
occasionally a shower of laudatory 
poems came fluttering down into 
the King’s carriage from a balcony; 
more enthusiastic admirers threw 
bouquets; and a white dove with 
a blue ribbon around its neck made 
quite a touching descent upon the 
royal cortége. There was, of course, 
no lack of rockets or of the din of 
martial music, especially the Royal 
March; and in front of the Ayun- 
tamiento the crowd was so dense that 
it was with some difficulty that we 
forced our way through it to go in 
quest of lodgings for ourselves. We 
were by this time becoming accus- 
tomed to the construction of Spanish 
hotels and lodging-houses, in which 
two or three bedrooms, entirely 
destitute of windows, open like 
closets off a common sitting-room, 
which furnishes the light and air 
for the whole party. 

Oviedo was the most thoroughly 
characteristic and interesting town 
we had seen in the north of Spain. 
Its streets are narrow, but broad 
enough to admit on both sides of 
covered arcades, which support bal- 
conies ; while fountains and market- 
places abound, where picturesquely- 
attired groups are always to be found 
collected. It happened to be market- 
day ; and the peasantry, who perhaps 
appeared in an extra holiday attire 
in honour of the King’s presence, 
were seen to greater advantage. The 
dress of the women consisted of a 
coloured bodice, generally red or 
green, over which they wore some 
bright-coloured handkerchief, or else 
a black tippet; their long hair hung 
in tresses beneath neatly-folded 
handkerchiefs, often of common 
white lace, which they allowed to 
fall in a graceful fold upon the 
back; skirts with party-coloured 
flounces, the commonest combina- 
tions being red, green and yellow, 
completed the costume. Sometimes 
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they wore shoes, but rarely stock- 
ings. The men wore bright-coloured 
waistcoats, carrying their jackets on 
one shoulder, after the manner of 
hussars ; large purple sashes, folded 
many times round the waist, sup- 
ported the black trousers reaching 
to the knee, where they were slashed 
to admit of the appearance of three 
or ‘four inches of loose white 
drawers, which were or were not 
tucked into the black gaiters, as 
the case might be, or more often 
fluttered over bare legs. Their 
caps were sometimes a bright green, 
but more often the montera, a sort 
of one-sided cocked hat, or ordinary 
wideawake gone mad. The first act 
of the arrivals from the country, I 
observed in both sexes, was to go 
to church. As the women far out- 
numbered the men, the churches in 
the morning were crowded with the 
female rural population, who entered 
carrying their baskets of produce on 
their heads, and placing them on 
the ground by their sides, while 
they paid their devotions, caused the 
church itself to look something like 
a market-place. The special interest 
which attaches to the churches in 
Oviedo lies in their extreme antiqui- 
ty, many of them dating back to the 
earlier part of the ninth century. 
To the antiquarian their architecture, 
and the traces of the Moorish inva- 
sion which they contain, diversified 
with pagan antiques, furnishes an 
endless source of interest and study, 
more real and curious than that 
which is to be got out of the relics 
of quite another character contained 
in the cathedral. We applied to 
have these exhibited, but the priests, 
who are intensely anti-Amadean, 
made so many difficulties that we 
gave it up. Indeed they went so 
far, on hearing of the intention of 
the King to visit the cathedral, as to 
lock its doors. As the hour ap- 
proached, however, they thought it 
better not to lay themselves open 
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to reprisals by actually infringing 
the law, so they contented them. 
selves with breaking off the mass 
precipitately, and being invisible 
on the occasion of his visits, As 
a general rule, the King on his 
arrival in a town seeks out the 
humblest church to say his prayers 
in, before visiting the ecclesiastical 
curiosities. 

The cathedral of Oviedo is not 
architecturally interesting. Its chief 
glory is its relics. Here are to be 
seen manna from the desert, a firkin 
from the marriage of Cana, and the 
bones of numerous saints. Here, 
too, are a crucifix carved by Nico- 
demus, and a sandal of St. Peter. 
Then there is a portable altar used 
by the apostles, the cross of Pelayus, 
the local hero, made in heaven out 
of Asturian oak, and dropped from 
the clouds before him as a sign of 
victory, together with another cross 
made by angels. None of these 
marvels were we permitted to be- 
hold, and could only look with re- 
spect, therefore, upon the balcony, 
into which you descend from the 
Camera Santa by a couple of steps, 
and which projects into the cathedral, 
from which three times a-year is 
exhibited the shroud of our Saviour, 
when the peasantry present before 
it whatever article of food or cloth- 
ing they desire should acquire a 
special virtue. 

Oviedo, which contains some 
26,000 inhabitants, lies beautifully 
embosomed in mountains, some of 
which rise to a height of 10,000 
feet. Their valleys, as may be sup- 
posed, not only furnish magnificent 
scenery, but first-rate salmon and 
trout fishing. There are many beau- 
tiful points of view immediately 
above the town, and it possesses to 
perfection that charm of all Spanish 
cities—a public walk or alameda. 
The centre of a wild, uncivilised 
district, it affords many evidences 
of the rough character of its vicinity. 
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Many miles from the nearest railway, 
the perpetual rumble of ponderous 
diligences, to which are attached 
any number of mules and horses in 
grotesque confusion, echoed through 
its streets; lumbering mule-carts on 
two wheels, with sides and roof 
made of matting, and wheels a solid 
block of circular wood, or hollowed 
out so as to leave one gigantic spoke, 
are sights that still tell of ages now 
gone by in other countries. 

The authorities certainly were 
not niggardly in regard to fireworks 
and illuminations, although it was 
reported that the Alcalde had an- 
nounced some months ago, when 
such an event seemed most improb- 
able, that if the King ever came to 
Qviedo, he would never go out to 
receive him. That worthy had most 
conspicuously changed his mind; 
and nothing could be more com- 
plimentary or loyal than the attitude 
of the local functionaries. Of course 
the Casas Solares, or huge castellated 
mansions of the aristocracy, looked 
gloomy enough, as I believe they 
always do; but the rest of the town 
was bright and gay. On one trium- 
phal arch was inscribed the names of 
the Liberal statesmen of Spain, with 
the inscription—“‘ From the Radical 
party to Amadeus.” On another 
was quoted the well-known phrase 
of his Majesty, “I do not seek to 
impose myself upon a loyal people.” 
The principal square was brilliantly 
lighted up at night with colored 
lamps; and the King walked freely 
among the crowd ; while children col- 
lected in groups and danced to the 
music they made themselves when 
the band was not playing to a song 
the constant refrain of which was 
“Viva la liberad ! viva Amadeo !” 

The King, with the indefatigable 
energy that characterises him, drove 
about fifteen miles into the moun- 
tains to visit the Government cannon- 
feundry of Turbia, situated in this 
somewhat inaccessible spot in con- 
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sequence of the proximity of coa! 
and iron, but now rapidly falling 
into disrepair from lack of funds. 
Not above a quarter of the work- 
men are employed which the factory 
originally accommodated, and the 
roof of part of it has fallen in. We 
preferred rather strolling in the 
environs of Oviedo to making this 
pilgrimage, the more especially as 
we had a considerable drive in store 
for us the same afternoon to the 
small but politically important port 
of Avilez. We left Oviedo at 3 p.m., 
amid the first cheers which we had 
heard in the place; it was rather 
striking to mark the altered aspect 
with which the crowd regarded the 
King after he had passed two days 
with them, and the evident change 
in their feelings towards him. There 
was a hearty ring in the vivas of the 
common people as he drove through 
them, a fact which only tended to 
render the attitude of the aristocracy 
and clergy the more sulky. The 
cortége, consisting of the King’s 
carriage and three, four or five 
private carriages, and a diligence 
and eight [mules, rattled at a lively 
pace up and down the steep hill- 
sides and through the lovely 
scenery which we traversed for 
more than three hours before reach- 
ing Avilez. From the highest divid- 
ing ridge a magnificent view was 
obtained of some of the loftiest 
peaks of the sierra, of smiling 
valleys waving with Indian corn, 
of hillsides clothed with chestnuts, 
or here and there where the soi! 
was barren, in sharp contrast to 
them, rugged heather-clad braes 
like those of Wales or Scotland. 
Here for the first time I saw the pea- 
santry running from their work 
in the fields to come and kneel 
by the wayside as the King passed— 
an act which he usually made signs 
to them to discontinue; but a stil! 
more striking characteristic of this 
population was the beauty of the 
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younger portion of the female sex. 
In the villages we passed through 
this was very apparent, but as we 
entered ‘the town of Avilez, it ma- 
terially enhanced the charms of the 
very enthusiastic reception which 
was awaiting us. We were aware 
that Avilez was as notorious for its 
loyalty as some of the other towns 
in the province were for the op- 
j osite sentiment. Out of its small 
population of 8000, upwards of 
80 of the wealthiest citizens had 
signed the invitation to the King, 
end had taken a prominent part in 
organising the reception. The de- 
puty for the town is a warm sup- 
porter of Zorilla, and the conse- 
quence is, that the political senti- 
ment of the place is mainly Radical. 
Hence it had exhausted all its 
energies in demonstrations of loyalty 
—and the balconies were literally 
crammed with ladies, whose bright 
izughing faces, waving pocket-hand- 
l:erchiefs, and gay not to say gaudy 
coloured petticoats, produced a 
most lively and brilliant effect. 
Avilez is a little-visited, quaint, pri- 
mitive place, composed of covered 
sreades and balconies ; and the cor- 
cial attitude of the population 
made us feel at home at once. It 
vas amusing to see the King walk 
sbout with a band of music in 
front, and a crowd behind, led by 
some fifty gentlemen in black 
txiled coats and white ties, keeping 
up an incessant fire of vivas and 
jauditory comments. First, we all 
went to a little church and held 
tapers while prayers were 
ing on, for it was now dark; and 
ren the King visited a hospital 
(where he was much entertained at 
finding only two patients), and 
other establishments, while we 
stayed on the plaza to see the fire- 
works and illuminations, and all 
the beauty and fashion of the 
place parading up and down in 
front of the Ayuntamiento. There 
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was generally a grand civic banquet 
given to the King on his arrival at 
each town, and Avilez, of course 
offered no exception to this rule 
His Majesty occupied the house of 
the father of the deputy to the 
Cortes, and in front of it a large 
crowd stationed itself permanently 
around the band which played inces. 
santly. Music, rockets, and gay- 
coloured lamps, do in fact form the 
staple elements of these demonstra. 
tions. We were lodged in the 
house of a worthy city dignitary, 
who combined with his municipal 
functions the honours of dramatic 
authorship, and I thus became 
possessed of a complete set of his 
works; while I observed, as the 
King passed under his balcony on 
his way to embark, that my kind 
host was showering upon him hand- 
fuls of poems printed on bright- 
coloured paper, and written ex- 
pressly for the occasion, From 
this excellent citizen I learnt that 
the annual trade with Cuba was 
carried on by nine brigs and three 
ships; that a considerable exporta- 
tion of nuts took place to England; 
and that there were coal, iron, 
zinc and copper mines in_ the 
vicinity, but that the  develop- 
ment of the local resources of the 
place was paralysed by the ab- 
sence of any good port. Avilez is 
celebrated in history for having 
given its name to Pedro the Cruel, 
who resided in a house which 
may still be seen; while among the 
Casas Solares, those of the Marquis 
Sangrado and the Marquis St. lago 
are the most worth seeing. ‘The 
port is situated three miles up 4 
river, whose marshy banks are ay 
at low water, and is spanned by 3 
quaint old bridge with lofty centre 
arches, where the navigation ceases. 
A large crowd of gayly-dressed boats 
was waiting to accompany the royal 
barge; the few craft lying in the 
little dock put on their brightest 
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attire; and amid the usual saluting 
the aquatic procession moved off, 
quite Venetian in its character, and 
in pleasing contrast to our former 
experiences. Our little flotilla, con- 
sisting of some twenty or thirty 
poats, many of them full of ladies, 
was an hour in reaching the mouth 
of the river, passing through charm- 
ing scenery to the establishment of St. 
Jaw. where the King was expected 
to land in order to visit the zinc- 
mines, visible three pn distant 
beneath lofty cliffs on the sea-shore, 
and connected with this spot by a 
tramway. Unfortunately tide waits 
fo no man, and there was still 

shallow ber to be crossed, so a dis- 
appointment on all sides was in- 
evitable. These zinec- mines are 
vorth seeing, and extend for some 
distance beneath the bed of the 
ocean. The tender in which we 
embarked for the Vittoria was lying 
under a lofty promontory against 
which the Atlantic waves were 
beating, making hollow echoes in 
itscavernous recesses. A lighthouse, 
crowds of gaily-dressed ladies, and 
the inevitable band, which had 
managed to scramble up to its sum- 
mit in time, gave quite a soft and 
comfortable character to this wild 
end inhospitable crag, until the 
strains of music and the waving of 
bandkerchiefs faded from hearing 
and from vision. We joined the 
Vittoria off Gijon after a somewhat 

roueh three hours’ passage, and the 
st evening got under way for 
Ferrol, which, owing to the extreme 
narrowness of the entry and the hazy 
weather by which we were baffled, 
we did not reach unti! four on the 
following afternoon. The narrow 
channel by which this splendid 
land-lo -ked harbour is approached 
is sing ularly striking at one point, 
where j in old times a chain stretched 
across it used to bar its entrance. 
Here a biscuit might be thrown 
ashore on either side from the deck 
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of the frigate. The huge iron rings 
to which this chain was attached 
are still visible. Steep barren hill- 
sides fall precipitously on the right 
and left of the water’s edge ; a couple 
of batteries facing each other guard 
the entrance. Only one of these 
seemed garrisoned, and belched out 
its volleys of salutes as we approached. 
But the most cheering and exciting 
sight to British eyes, as we slowly 
turned the point, and the whole ex- 
tent of the harbour opened up before 
us, was the Mediterranean fleet, un- 
der the command of Sir Hastings Yel- 
verton, waiting to receive us. Here 
were the Lord Warden, Caledonia, 
Swiftsure, Pallas, and Research, 
ironclads—and Aurora and Helicon, 
wooden ships—anchored in two 
lines, with yards manned, lying 
motionless and silent until we 
hould have got well into their 
midst before thundering out their 
welcome. The presence of our 
own fleet somewhat disturbed our 
doing Ferrol as conscientious sight- 
seers. Whether it was that iron- 
clads, owing to their construction, 
offer a greater magnetic attraction 
than narrow Spanish streets, or that 
there was really nothing to see on 
shore, I know not, but we decidedly 
neglected Ferrol and found  our- 
selves more than compensated by 
the generous hospitality we received 
on board the British flag-ship for 
so doing. The two following days 
were spent in an unwearied round 
of festivities and salutes. The King 
entertained the Admiral and twenty 
of the officers of the squadron on 
shore; and the Admiral gave a re- 
turn banquet on the following night 
to his Majesty and the numerous 
staff of officers and gentlemen who 
were accompanying him, following 
it up afterwards with an illumina- 
tion of the fleet and some experi- 
ments in night-signals. Then the 
King paid a visit by day to the 
flag-ship, going carefully over hea; 
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and watching the men put through 
their gunnery-exercise. The naval 
members of his staff seemed dazzled 
by the whiteness of her decks, over- 
whelming the first lieutenant, Mr. 
Paget, with compliments, and ex- 
pressed their undisguised wonder 
and admiration at the perfection of 
all her arrangements. His Majesty 
afterwards visited the new ironclad 
Swiftsure, where Captain Ward ex- 
plained to him the peculiar charac- 
ter and advantages of her style of 
armament. 

The following morning the Ad- 
miral and a large party accompanied 
His Majesty over Ferrol dockyard, 
which bears a desolate, mournful 
aspect of poverty and decay. The 
arrangements are excellent and the 
machinery in good order; the mis- 
fortune is that there is no money 
to work it, and that, as at Turbia, 
a great reduction of workmen has 
become inevitable. The difficulty 
of paying the wages of those that 
remain is so great, that fifteen 
months’ wages were due a _ short 
time prior to our visit, which pro- 
bably would not have been so agree- 
able, had not £30,000 been spent 
in satisfying the men. For this 
reason an ironclad now upon the 
stocks at Ferrol cannot be com- 
pleted. The population of the 
town consists mainly of Govern- 
ment enployés, or of those con- 
nected in some way with the estab- 
lishment. It contains about 10,000 
inhabitants, but though imposing- 
looking on account of its magnifi- 
cent situation, is really dull and 
uninteresting. It was prettily de- 
corated and illuminated, but was 
too official to be valuable as an 
indication of public feeling. One 
«of the pleasantest episodes of our 
stay here was a cruise round the 
basin in the steam-pinnace of the 
Swiftsure, arriving back off the 
town in time to see a boat regatta, 
iin which the men of our fleet took 
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part, but were not put into any 
race against Spanish boats’ crews, 

It had been arranged that the 
British fleet was to accompany his 
Majesty from Ferrol to Corunna, a 
distance of twelve miles, the royal 
frigate leading. The spacious har- 
bour admitted of a very pretty and 
skillfully-executed evolution, which 
enabled the English squadron, while 
the Vittoria was getting under 
way, to come into line behind 
her. The Lord Warden, under the 
able handling of Captain Brand. 
reth, led the way up the harbour, 
past the town and ramparts, crowded 
apparently with the whole male and 
female population, and, sweeping 
round in little more than her own 
length, was followed by the whole 
fleet in succession, the little Helicon 
bringing up the rear, each ship 
making the sharp turn with per- 
fect precision. The Vittoria at this 
moment opportunely getting under 
way, the curved line gradually 
straightened out, and the whole 
fleet stood majestically out to sea, 
amid the booming of cannon from 
the shore, and the explosion in the 
air of innumerable rockets. The 
eagerness of the people to witness 
so unusual and magnificent a sight 
very nearly resulted in an accident. 
A steam-launch, full of ladies, tow- 
ing another boat, absorbed in con- 
templation of the Vittoria, and mis- 
calculating apparently their speed 
and distance, got suddenly across 
the bows of the Lord Warden, and 
only escaped being crushed by a 
miracle. As it was, the women 
screamed, and several of the men, 
thinking immediate annihilation in- 
evitable, jumped overboard. They 
all scrambled back into the boat on 
seeing her remain uninjured; but 
one got sucked under the Lord 
Warden, and disappeared for so long 
that we thought he was drowned, 
when he came to the surface a long 
way astern. Meanwhile life-buoys 
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were thrown overboard, a cutter 
lowered in less than a minute, and 
pulling towards the receding head, 
which threatened every moment to 
sink for ever. The man, however, 
made a gallant struggle for life, and 
was picked up by a shore-boat in an 
exhausted condition just as the Lord 
Warden’s cutter had reached him. 
This incident took place in the 
throat of the channel, and a few 
minutes later saw us clear of the 
entrance, and steaming across the 
mouth of the gulf, at the head of 
which Betanzos is situated, and 
on the opposite shore of which 
the town of Corunna was already 
visible; and in an hour more we re- 
ceived the salutes of the old castle 
of St. Anton and the fort, pictur- 
esquely situated on the rocky island 
of Santa Cruz, which guards the 
entrance. Here we soon received 
evidence that the reception was to 
be a cordial one. The ships in the 
harbour were dressed, the pier fes- 
tooned, and abundantly decorated 
with foliage, flags, and triumphal 
arches, and crowded with people. 
Corunna is situated on a promon- 
tory. The old town, surrounded 
by a sea-wall, contains the Ayun- 
tamiento and municipal buildings, 
and the spot interesting to Eng- 
lishmen, the tomb of Sir John 
Moore, a whitewashed granite mon- 
ument in the centre of a grotesquely- 
arranged garden—the whole kept 
up at the expense of the British 
Government, and completely in ac- 
cordance with the taste which at 
present distinguishes the Board of 
Works. The streets of the old town 
bear witness of an age not very 
remote, when wheeled vehicles were 
unknown in these parts, for none of 
them are evidently intended for 
anything but foot-passengers. They 
are flagged with broad paving-stones, 
and are generally too steep and 
narrow to drive over. A_ broad 
open space and terrace separate the 


juaint old town, with its decaying 
battlements and its very ancient 
churches, from the modern quarter, 
and from the highest part of the 
ridge, where an immense barrack,con- 
structed at an expense of £220,000 
by O’Donnell, is situated. A view is 
obtained over the Atlantic in one 
direction, and over the harbour in 
the other. This receptacle for 
troops possesses the additional ad- 
vantage of completely commanding 
the town in case of revolution. 
The houses on the quay present 
a really handsome but somewhat 
peculiar appearance from the sea, 
as the balconies with which they 
are faced from top to bottom are all 
shut in with glass, thus giving them 
the appearance of a row of lofty 
conservatories. The capital of the 
province of Galicia, Corunna, con- 
tains a population of nearly 30,000 
inhabitants, and is deriving a con- 
siderable increase to its material 
prosperity from the large quantities 
of cattle which are transported to 
England by steamers especially con- 
structed for the purpose. This 
trade, which has only sprung into 
existence during the last ten years, 
is acquiring a rapid extension both 
here and at Vigo, and is likely to 
prove a source of great pecuniary 
benefit to the peasantry. ‘The cattle 
are not reared in large droves, but 
are purchased singly, or by twos 
and threes, from the small peasant 
owners by the agents at the sea- 
ports. Every branch of rural in- 
dustry is so antiquated and back- 
ward, and the country people are 
so bigoted, and wedded to the habits 
and customs of their ancestors, that 
farming speculations on modern 
principles might prove a good in- 
vestment where land and labour 
are so cheap and a market so access- 
ible as that of England. One of 
the most interesting historical feat- 
ures of Corunna is its lighthouse; 
which rises to a height of 363 feet 
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above the sea, and is visible for 12 
miles. It is supposed to be the 
successor of similar edifices which 
go back to the time of the Pheenic- 
ians, and from which the town 
takes its arms, and some think its 
name. These former consist of the 
lighthouse, a lamp, a skull and cross- 
bones, and eight scallops, in honour 
of St. Jago. To the Englishman 
the town possesses an especial 
historical interest not only as being 
the scene of Sir John Moore’s 
victory, but the port in which the 
Spanish Armada refitted. There 
was a grand banquet given here to 
the King by the captain-general of 
the province, to which the Admiral 
and officers of the fleet were invited, 
and boxes were provided afterwards 
for the whole party at the theatre, 
to which we all adjourned, and 
fofind a brilliantly-filled house. 
At all events, whatever might be 
the secret sentiments of the better 
classes, they could not conceal 
their curiosity, but turned out in 
gaily-dressed crowds to gaze at 
his Majesty as he entered the 
royal box, and to applaud him 
vigorously. The ladies were pretty 
and well dressed; and the plan of 
having tiers of open balconies in- 
stead of boxes showed them off to 
advantage, while it added much to 
the gaiety and brilliancy of the 
house. The fact is, however, that 
Corunna is largely Republican ; and 
the mayor took advantage of the 
oceasion to read a most insulting 
address to the King, to which his 
Majesty deigned no reply. Our 
expedition was now drawing to its 
close. On the following day the 
whole fleet got under way: the 
English squadron, formed into two 
lines, accompanied the Vittoria out 
to sea, and then, with final salutes 
on both sides, and ringing cheers 
from the strong-chested British 
tars, we sped on our separate ways, 
—the fleet to cruise for a week, and 


then put in to Vigo; and we to 
return to Santander, from which 
place the King proposed, without 
delay, to take the rail for Madrid, 
so as to arrive in the capital before 
the day of the elections. It is 
twenty-four hours’ voyage from 
Corunna to Santander ; but a fair 
wind and lovely weather enabled us 
to accomplish it in a little less, and 
to land at the charming little water. 
ing place of Sardinero, situated just 
outside the mouth of the harbour, 
in time for dinner. Here the King 
took possession of the house in 
which he had already passed a fort- 
night, and the whole gay world of 
Santander came flocking in little 
three-muled omnibuses, something 
like Irish jaunting-cars, to pay their 
respects to his Majesty, who had 
already made himself popular among 
them. Still, here as elsewhere in 
the Basque Provinces, the popula- 
tion is divided between Republicans 
and Carlists, and the strength of 
the monarchical and constitutional 
party lies in the fact, that they are 
midway between those two opposing 
extremes. Our ironclad home had 
now done its work, and we watched 
the Vittoria steam away to join the 
Spanish fleet at the Balearic Islands. 
The finest frigate in the Spanish 
navy, she was built by Admiral. 
then Captain, Beranger, who lived 
in England for four years to super- 
intend her construction. This tal- 
ented officer was one of the first 
to “pronounce” against Queen Isa- 
bella, two years ago, in the harbour 
of Cadiz, and is now an Admiral 
and the Minister of Marine of the 
present Government. He accom- 
panied the King throughout the 
tour in his official capacity ; while 
Sefior Montero Rios, the Minister 
of Grace and Justice, also joined 
the party for a day or two at Cor 
unna. One of the most interesting 
members of the suite was General 
Burgos, the aide-de-camp who was 
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i in the carriage with the King and _ there sandy bays, at the head of one 
we to ° . ° . ° ge 
n whick Queen upon the occasion of the of which lies Sardinero, consisting 
“lleah late attempt on their lives, and who, at present of a casino, two or three 
Madrid instantly rising up and pressing the hotels, and half-a-dozen villas. 
1 hefien Queen down in front of him, inter- There is a constant omnibus com- 
It is : posed his bulky form between their munication kept up with Santander; 
isa ae . ‘LL: ° ‘ 
© from Majesties and the fusilade to which and twice a-week the band plays, 


throughout the whole length of the and draws the gay world from that 
narrow street they were subjected. town to the little promenade that 
The gallantry of this officer was only overlooks the bathing establish- 
equalled by the perfect coolness ex- ment. Here the upper classes dis- 


t a fair 
rbled us 
less, and 


cod fan hibited by the King, who, indeed, port themselves in the waves, into 
narbour “made his proofs,” as the French which are buoyed out ropes for their 
he Kine say, at Custozza, when he held a_ safety; while the neighbouring bay, 
ouse in position for an hour and a half under separated from this one by @# rocky 
da fort. a withering fire, losing eight hundred promontory, is devoted to the 
rorld of men out of his brigade, and refusing peasantry, who flock to their baths 
n little himself to be removed from the in great quantities every afternoon, 
methine front, although lying dangerously and perform their toilets on the sea- 
ay ther wounded by a ball through his beach with the utmost nonchalance, 
ho had body, until he received the order to trooping into the water in large 
ramones retire. parties of twenty at a time, and 
here ia The simultaneous departure of the generally holding hands, in gossa- 
popula. King and the frigate restored the mer costumes of old under-garments. 
iblicans charming little watering-place. of It is curious to watch them the 
ngth of Serdinero, in which I am writing moment they touch the water, 
tutional this, to its tranquil and accustomed dipping their hands in it and cross- 
hey are habits. It is only within the last ing themselves reverently as a pro- 
pposing two years that the hygienic advan- tection against the treachery of the 
me hed tages and bathing attractions of this waves. But the pleasantest way of 
vatched romantic bit of coast have begun to bathing here is to choose your own 
nin the foree themselves upon the public; cavern in some sequestered corner 
‘slende but there can be little doubt that of the rocks as your dressing-room, 
Spanish Sardinero is destined to become the and plunge into the Atlantic out 
dmiral most frequented watering-place on of sight of the bathing world. Al- 
o lived the north coast of Spain, as it cer- though so far south, the climate is 
super: tainly is the most desirable as a much cooler and more bracing in 
his tal- residence. Separated from the town summer than in many French water- 
e first of Santander, from which it is distant ing-places; while salmon and trout 
on Ise- about two miles, by arocky isthmus, fishing amidst the most magnificent 
arbour the road thither is a never-ending scenery, abounding in picturesque 
‘dmiral pleasure, from the magnificent points villages and small towns, where 
of. the of view which it affords over the insects swarm and the food is rank 
accom: town itself; the spacious harbor, with oil, form a combination of 
ut the well stocked with shipping; the sweet and bitter which not inaptly 
. while lofty mountain-ranges rising in illustrates the same mixture in an 
nister precipitous and confused masses average human existence. Sant- 
joined into the clouds, shutting in the ander itself is a thriving seaport 
t Cor- prospect on the one side, while on town containing some 25,000 in- 
resting the other stretches the abrupt and habitants, the capital of the pro- 


rugged coast-line, with its bold mas- vince, and an active political centre. 
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sive headlands, enclosing here and At the elections, which have just 
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taken place, the Radical candidate 
was elected without opposition ; 
while, in September 1870, it was 
one of the first towns in Spain to 
pronounce against the late Queen, 
and got itself into trouble in con- 
sequence ; for General Calonge, whose 
name is familiar to English ears in 
connection with the detention of the 
crew of an English merchant-ship, 
advanced upon the place with 4000 
men, and after a short resistance on 
the part of the inhabitants, who de- 
fended their barricades after the 
feeble fashion of modern reyolu- 
tionists both in this country and 
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France, recaptured it, the town 
losing altogether about twenty killed 
and wounded, and inflicting con- 
siderable loss upon the Queen’s 
troops as they entered by firing 
upon them from the windows. The 
triumph of Calonge was of short 
duration, for Isabella’s flight in. 
volved his own, and the town re. 
covered its liberties and is now, 
together with the rest of Spain, only 
awaiting the moment when it may 
prove, by making another reyvolu- 
tion, that it understands how to 
use them. 





